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P R E F A C E 


ALtuO^GH the capital of the Panjab could never vie with the Imperial city 
of Dcllii, the Rome uf Asia, in the variety and profusion of its ancient moou- 
mentairemains, or with thecity of Akbar {Akbarabad, or Agra) in the splen- 
dour of its architecture, it, nevertheless, possesses as many and as interesting 
historic^ sights and reminiscences as any other famous city in India ; while no 
Indian city can boast of having been the seat of so many Imperial dynasties as 
Lahore. Its lofty houses, gilded minarets and bulb-like domes, visible from 
afar, give it an imposing appearance, while its crowded streets, busy markets, 
and thriving industries, furnish internal evidence of great prosperity and fiiic- 
cessful progress. 

It is situated in a region famous in history as the camping^ ground of tho 
early Aryan migration and civilisation, as the seat of the holy singers of the 
Ycdic hymns— -the fairer race, who, reducing to bondage, or driving back the 
black-skinned sernle races, spread eastwards, and whose recortls, side by side 
with the Egyptian records and the Chinese phiiosaphy, go back further than 
those of any other country. 

The PanjiLb was the home of Northern Buddhism, which, having received 
a fresh impulse from the Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms of the Panjab, and convert- 
ed the Scythian dynasties to its faith, found here a favorable soil for achiev- 
ing those triumphs in religion and literature which affected nearly half the 
human race. Up to this day the remains of that interesting period are un- 
earthed on the North-Western frontier of the Province, once the theatre of 
the cult, and make us marvel at the architectural skill possessed by the 
ancients. ' ' ■ ’ 

The region calls attention from the interest attjaching to it as the classic 
ground of Alexander’s conquests, which materially influenced Brahmanism in 
the Panjab, and gave the first impulse to sculptural art in Northern India. 
It has been, in short, the cradle of peoples and of religions, and appeals 
to the most far-reaching of the faculties and sympathies of an enlightened 
'mind. 

Viewed hmi a political standpoint, nature has given the Panjfib a crown- 
ing petition in the great Indian PaiinsuL'u It is aptly termed the steel-boad 
of the spear of this great empire, the guard-room of India on the north. 
From the earliei^t times, the Panjab has served as ti bulwark of defen^ . 
agmnst i^jrei^n aggression, the outpost 'of ■ the line of battle; and it has 
proved one of the greatest recruiting grounds of armies in the East 
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It is pre-emineBtly the ^ soldier’s land/ the in hnnd of India/ whose 

warriors fought bravely, side by side with the' foldieri of Great Britain, 
in regions from beyond the Khyber to the confines' of Ch-ina, ffom Burma and 
the Straits to the coast of Africa and distant Egypt and 'Mongolia* Whether 
fighting with the Afghan, or the Moor, the Burmese or the Siamese, they have 
upheld the honour of the British namo, and powerfully eantribnted to those 
successes which hav^ made it stand proudly forth amongst those ©f the 

nations of the world. 

But it is in its position as the chief city of this land of. great traditions 
that its political interest chiefly consists, Lahore claims the attention of 
both the student of history and the general reader. It has been successivdy 
the seat of ancient Hinda and Muhammadan monarchies, and was, for upwards 
of two centuries, the focus of those early struggles between Hinduism and Mu® 
bammadanism, dating back to the time of SabuktagCn and Mahmud, which re® 
suited in the establishment in India of a religion, which, springing up from 
the deserts of Arabia, materially affected the political and social condition of 
moYethan one-fourth of the population of the globe. Here, in his royal 
palace, did the politic Akbar hold his cabinet councils. The place is asso® 
ciated with the loves of Jahangir and Ndr Jah&n, and is memorable as the 
birth-place of the magnificent Shih Jahin. 

When the reflecting mind of the pious Nansdi conceived the ameEoration 
of man’s social condition and the combination of conflicting creeds into one, 
enjoining the worship of one invisible God, the political position given to 
Lahore contiibuted, in no small a d^ree, to the development of the religious 
order established by him, and supported by bis xealous successors ; while it 
was chiefly with reference to the policy here promulgated and pursued, and the 
acts here done by those who represented the power of the house of Tymfir, 
then on the wane, that the disciples of the Guru, from a. set of quietists, as they 
bad been left by their great leader, turned into warriors, exchanging ploughs 
for arms, inflamed with a new spirit of nationality by their last martial Guifi, 
the valorous Govind. 

In more recent times we find it remarkable as the capital of a kingdom 
founded by Ranjit Singh, the lion of the Pauj^b; while at the present moment 
it is distinguished as the chief city of a Province under the British, contain- 
ing within its boundaries races representing, perhaps, the best of Aryan 
chivalry. 

The want, of a history of this Imperial city, devoid exclusively to an 
account of the events which occurred in it in past ages, and which supply either 
some missing link in the history of the Province, or are of value on 
;»ccount of the interest attaching to them as iucideols of the Ih^es of great 
mm who once played | the. politics pf the country, and io 
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a description of its architectural remains and aatiquiues, had been long felt. 
While Delhi. Agra. Lucknow and other chief cities of India had all their guide- 
books for the information of travellers, it was a source of regret that the capital 
of the PanjAb should be without even one such book. There is certainly 
^ much of interest to bo seen at Lahore as in any of the great cities of 
India, f: -nous in past history, or centres of modern civilisation, and visitors 
to the metropolis of tho Panjab naturally asked whether there was not 
a guide book to it. and were disappointed on being informed that there 
was mm. . 

It is true, a work of reference, called « .diinVAccoMnt 0 / to 7/istory a«ci 

A jitiqidfies 0 / LaAorc,” was published in 1S73. by Mr. T. H. Thornton, late 
Secretary to Government, Panjab, and subsequently a Judge of the Ca»icf Court; 
and a revised edition of it, the joint work of that gontiemau and M.>. j ji 
Kipling, the Principal of tho Mayo School of Arcs, Lihore, appeared in 
It is a work of great merit, and does much credit to the industrv of the learn- 
ed authors, but its scope is limited, and there is much to tell which has been 
left untold. 

Moreover, the work is out of print, and so many changes have taken place 
• since it was published, that a complete book of reference, of convenient size, 
for this important city, had become a recognised necessity. 

To sa|q)ly this want, then, the present work was undertaken. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the difficulties in its compilation have been of a 
nature not easily to be surmounted. There was not a single book that treated 
exclusively of the events of public interest which took place in Lahore during 
the Muhammadan period — while of its pre-Muhammadan history very little is 
known— , or that threw any light on the old monumental remains which it 
may still claim to possess, or furnished any information regarding its anti- 
quities. ; 

The local chronicles, such as, Kheumat-vt-Aulia, Sakinat-td-As/a, §'c., 
treat of the Ures of saints, of which very exaggerated accounts have been 
given, while the general hmtories of India, such as, Tahakat-i-Akhari, Ikbal- 
namd JaMngiri, Muntakhib-ul-^Tawdrikh, are devoted to describin«v 
Vars, bestowing high panfries <m individual persons in power or authorit^ 
Of deprecating the conduct of others less favored, and are, in fact, a record of 
vile court intrigues, atrocious murders, and acts of violence and spoHation. 
Matters of local detail are enveloped in hazy diction and tedious hyperbole, 
and the difficulty of gleaning materials scattered over innumerable pages of 
vdammons books written after this fashion, with no index, and nothfog to 
guide the reader to their contents, and, in not a few instances, without even 
headings of .Ae subjects treated of, can bo better conceived than described. 
Some very rare manuscripts had, therefore, to be procured for the purpose of 
collecting materials for the historical portion of the work, and among these 
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milj be mentiotied the Sh/ih JahAn Kdntfi^ of Mulla Muliaininiid Salehy lk?i#rig 
the brother of Inaratiillahy aathor of the well^kiiowis Pes^iaii-work, theifeA«f^f» 
Ddnisk ; ihe KhvldBat-id-Tmvdri^^ of Sujaa Rai, lianuni^ of Batal% who 
held office ttuder Aurangzeb ; the Badsh&h KAma^ of Slulla Abdul Hamid, 
Lithorij compiled by order of Shah Jahan ; the Tawarikhd-^Iujaddadm ; 
.Tuhfai-ni-Wdsiliii, of Sheikh Ahmad Zanjani: the TaJ-ul-Ma'^asir, of Hassan 
Ki^ami of Lahore : the Tanhhd-Ddudi of Abdullah ; the TariJchd-Emliidi of 
Hyder Miro Doghlat; the Tazkirad-Ckoiighaitai. of Muhammad Hadi, Dewaa 
of Lahei , in the time of Bahadur Shah; Tazkira Anand Ram J/iiMZfs, com* 
piled in the time of Muhammad Shah; Tarikhi Ahmad Shalu, &c. Superfluities 
which abounded in the original works have been carefully avoided in reducing 
into shape the present account,, and it is hoped that the historical notes are as 
full HS is compatible with precision for a work of reference like this, which 
lays no claims to completeness, or to any thing approaching an elaborate treat- 
ment of the subjects mentioned in it. The writer’s object has been to give an 
idea of the state of things at the seat of Provincial, and, at times, of Impeiial, 
'Government, as introductory to larger w'orks on history touching Indian 
politics: and brevity had consequently to be kept in view. 


As to the descriptive portion of the work, it should be remembered that 
Laliore, as regards its architectural remains, is not to be judged from the 
monuments which, having survived the WTeck of time, meet here and there 
the eye of the visitor. The ruthless hands of the Afghans and the Sikhs have, 
each in turn, laboured diligently to deprive it of its architectural embeilish- 
ment. Many a monument of surpassing beauty and elegance has been totally 
destroyed, and not a vestige of it left, w-hile many have been doprived of their 
ornamental and decorative details, so that nothing is left of them but a mere ske- 
leton. These last had to be abandoned by the destroyers as useless objects, because 
the amazing strength and solidity of the material defied the utmost power of 
their blunt hammers, and stood quite unconcerned the test of their sharp chisels. 

Despite, however, the invisible effect of time — that mysterious, slow', and 
silent, but sure, worker, which has reared up, and, in turn, mingled with the 
dust so many powerful dynasties, and of which the German poet haS fittingly 
said : — 

Was ist dean dauerend in der welt Zn sehen ? 



Was stebt dena test, wenn Kom nicht koante stebea ? - 

Despite the great re%'olutions that took place before the conquest of the country 
by the British ; despite the cruel fate to which it became subject under despotic 
ntlers,'and which completed the w'ork, of destiitction every where, many oW 


Can angbt on earth’s va^t place hope to stand * 
Since Rome has 'tank beneath cenonering hand ? 

^ t'’*’ : 
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monuments of early moEarclues and civilisation, survive to recall to mind ages 
of which little is now know to the curious observer. 

It will be interesting to ascertain to whom th^ese relics of past ages, these 
monuments of departed greatness, belonged ; who the notables were whose 
ashes lie buried beneath these ancient domes and cenotaphs; who the men were 
who now rest helpless and neglected in these silent places, far removed from 
the noisy haunts of men. In such solitudes man feels real awe, and realkes 
more than ever, how unstable and transitory are his works, how nations 
rise and pass away, how the most exalted productions of human skill and 
inveotion sink into oblivion, and how time and death hurl away in one 
vast ruin the most triumphant and glorious .wonders of the world. To 
collect information on such matters has, again, involved no small amount 
of trouble. If you ask a neighbouring zemindar, to whom an isolated dome 
in the midst oi cultivated fields, or an old tower, at a distance from the Grand 
Trunk road, belongs, he will only tell you: Bddskahdn deivele da 
that is : ‘it belongs to the time of kings;” or a more well-informed person may 
reply to your anxious enquiry : “ Chovgliattian de wele da hail' meaning: 
belongs to the time ot the Choughattai kings.” With this piece of valuable 
information, the enquirer has to return home, with little reason to be grati- 
fied with the result of his expedition. 

The only works extant on the old building.s of Lahore are the Tahqlqdt^ 
of Maulvi Ndr Ahmad, and a book in Urdu, published by the late 
Rai BahAdur Kanhia Lai, called the Tarihlid-Lahore^ in the compilation of 
which the Rai professes to have been materially assisted by the late Mufti 
Ghulam Sarwar, of Lahore. This last work contains little that is new, and 
that of Chishti is full of stories of supernatural powers supposed to have been 
possessed by local saints, .whose tombs are still so numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lahore. This work which, notwithstanding its shortcomings, 
is not altogether devoid of merit, was published by its author in 1867, 
since which many tombs and old monuments, mentioned in it, have been com- 
pletely destroyed. Again, the work is full of discrepancies and errors. With 
such scanty material at my disposal, and with a view to doing justice to 
the subject in which I had interested myself, I conceived that I could not do 
better than make personal enquiries from old residents of the city, men of 
letters and knowledge, and intelligent and aged men residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. The information thus obtained was carefully compared with old 
manuscript works on the lives of Muhammadan saints and other eminent 
men who have flourished in the country. Among such works which have 
been consulted, may be mentioned — the Mauzat-ul-Ahbdb^ the TazMrat-ul- 
A Kasas-ul-Aulia, Kafaliat-ul^ Uns^ Mirat-wl-Hind^Hahihul-Siyar^ the 
Kitah-i-Razivdn% Kashlul-Mahjuh^ HaqiqaU%d*Fukara, Dalil-td-AnJin, 
Ilcdri Wilayat, §"€, Other histories and works, too numerous to detail, 
which here and there contain notices of such men. were also thoroufi^hiv 
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examined. The enquiry in regard to the architectural rena^naof Xahore, 
conducted in this way, has resulted in- the achievement of two important 
results.*— 

1 The exact localities of some of the old buildings, monuments, palaces 
and gardens which embellished the imperial city of Lahore during the Moghul 
period, but which were razed to the ground during the troublous time that 
^ow^ the collapse of the Muhammadan power in the Panj^tb, have been 
ascertained and described in the following pages in their proper places, and an- 
account has been given of their founders, or the personages, known to Indian 

history, whose name were associated with them- 

2. Full pardculars about existing ancient buildings in and around 

Lahore have been ascertained. 

The work, which deals with its subject from both a historical and a des- 
criptive point of view, is divided into four chapters 

Chapter I treats of the history of Lahore from the earliest known period 
to the present times. The principal incidents, relating to- the lives of great 
men who flourished herein past ages, have been described so- far as they 
relate to Lahore. 

Chapter II is devoted to an account of the principal ancient architec- 
tural remains at Lahore and such other buildings and spots as claim 
attention on account, either of their elegance, or of the historical interest at- 
tacbing to- them. The Chapter aiihs at describing the- changes which the 
city underwent at difierent periods, and its condition as witnessed by Euro- 
pean travellers at various times, and gives an account of its old Guzars, or 
inhabited quarters, mentioned by Muhammadan writers. 

Chapter III gives' an account of modern buildings and institutions, 
and of its inhabitants, their principal customs, pursuits of arts and indus- 
tries, their public amusements, games, fairs, &c. It shows to what extent 
British civilisation has aSected the people of the country in general, and 
the metropolis oif the Panjab in particular. 

CSiapter IV deals with the subject of the antiquities of Lahore 7 and in 
this connection I have shown how Buddhism, exiled from- its home in Cen- 
tral Asia, affected the Panjab, and described the principal Buddhist monu- 
ments in the Central Museum of Lahore ; the coins possessed by it together 
with their inscriptions ; the objects of antiquarian interesij and PanjILh 
products and industries represmited in the Museum ; and other ancient ob- 
jects connected with the histwy of the capital of the Panjflh. 

The sources, of information have been acknowledged in their proper 
places. For the mod '‘to period and an account of the leading families of 
Xfkhorc^ I am chiefly inulMed to Lepel QrifiSn*a PicuydS Chiefs (and he 
who undeftakes to vtrit^'qh^ -'^fe familira, must seek for light in th® 

pages this learned the Settlement Beports 
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of the Lahore District' :'the life of Lord Lawrence^' by Bosworth Smith ; the 
: Imperial ' Gazetteer: ot Sir W. W. Hunter ; the Provincial and Educational , 
■ Reports,, and other public coirespondence and docu'ments kindly placed at my 
disposal by the Heads of Departments concerned. 

My acknowledgments are also due to J. L. Kipling Esq., C. I. E.. Prin- 
cipal of the Mayo ^hodi of Arts, Lahore, for the invaluable aid I received 
from him ini collecting materials for this work from the Central Museum, 
that mine of objects of ancient interest ; to D. G. Mackgtn, Esq., a S., and 
to Rai BahAdur Ganga Ram, Executive Engineer, Lahore, Provincial Divisionj, 
who, with the kind permission of E. E. Oliver, Esq,, Superintending Engineer, 
Srd Circle, most courteously placed at my disposal, the official records relating 
to the construction of modern buildings which materially assisted me in 
compiling an account of them. I am also obliged to the authorities -of the 
EanjAb Northern State Railway, whose courtesy enabled me to have access 
to the Railway Workshops and to prepare ray notes on the spot, for which 
atatistics were supplied to me. 

I venture to hope that a cordial welcome may be accorded to this volume, 
dealing with the history and antiquities of a city of such importance in 
India as Lahore is admitted to be. It must, however, be understood that 
I have laid a panorama of the city before the reader with an object far more 
important than the mere gratification which the study of a new work on a 
subject like the one treated of in it, may afford. It is to give a useful lesson 
to my countrymen, that they may, by its study, be enabled to look impartially 
around them and see of Lahore th(U which is really worth seeing in U, see- 
ing and carefwUy weighing, 

**Take warning ye who have eyes 

Such is the Arabic s,aying ; and so instructive, so full of meaning is it, 
that it would be well if all our young countrymen who have read the pages 
of this history, should take it to their- hearts. It is a motto which ^ should 
be inscribed in letters of gold on the frontispiece of every book on Indian 
history, for a great truth underlies it. No study better enables us to compare 
the condition of ourselves and those who surround us with that of our 
predecessors in ag^s gone by, than the study of history. No subject is mo;re 
strikingly interesting, or truly instructive, than a retrospect of the past. From 
what has been said above, it will be manifest that, from the time of the earli- 
est invaders from the north to that of- Shdh Zaman, the last of the invaders 
who indulged in dreams of Indian conquest, Lahore has been treated as 
the bulwark of the Indian empire, and its viceroy as the sentinel on the real 
gateway of Hindustan. How many conquerors have fixed their eyes on this 
glittering prize, the very key to India! Here came Mahmud, who, with his Tur- 
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kistiii warriors, made thirty inroads into the un warlike land of Hindustan. Here 
came the hordes of.Changez Khan, the mighty lord of the pastoral world, who 
established an empire greater in extent than that possessed by Alexander or 
Augustus, an empire that extended from Tartary to Poland and Germany, and 
e^en to' the shores of the Baltic. Then followed another world-wide con- 
queror! Tamerlane, that fire-brand of the universe, who left twenty-seven 
crowns to his descendants and decked Samarkand with the spoil of a thou* 

■ sand cities of Asia. The adventurous' Sultdn Babar, with his Turks ; the fierce 
Mdir SMh, with his Persian soldiers; the Abdali Ahmad Sh£h, with his 
Afghan warriors, each in his turn, came and won this his first pike. It was 
.£ prke well worthy of the trouble and toil they had undergone. Mighty con- 
querors, powerful potentates, lords of millions of human beings, possessors 
of incalculable wealth and immeasurable treasures, masters of thrones and 
diadems, they, doubtless, were. But what marks of their conquest did they 
leave behind them in the country they visited ? It is needless to say 
that fire and sword formed their vanguard as they came, and that the wail- 
ings of thousands of mothers who had been rendered childless, of widows 
who had been bereft of husbands and of orphans who had been left without 
protectors, followed their camp as they were leaving the country. Insa- 
tiable avarice, pride of conquest 'and thirst for dominion, which had been 
the moving power of their inroads, filled the country with consternation 
and misery. It was these motives that induced Mahmfid to march his 
armies against India and enabled Nddir to drench the streets of Delhi with 
the blood of its citizens, and to bear away in triumph jewels whose 
splendour had dazzled the eyes of Roe and Bernier, and the magni- 
ficent peacock throne on which the richest gems of Golkanda had been 
lavished. 

But India was not destined to become a final prey to rapacious invaders 
from without, or tyrannical despots within. There were better days in store 
for her. After centuries of misrule aud anarchy, the British, separated from India 
By fifteen thousand miles of sea, became the masters of the country. The real 
glory of that nation, the fame of their statesmen, does not lie in the subver- 
sion of kingdoms, in the humbling of mighty potentates, or in the ravaging of 
countries, but in this, that they have sheltered God's people, saved them 
from the rapacity of the tyrant, administered equal laws to them, and 
made them happy, prosperous, strong and united; that they have applied 
their whole thoughts and energies to the patronage of arts, science, letters, trade, 
agriculture ; have strived to make the nations committed to their care wise, 
prosperous and contented ; and because they act on the motto that sovereigns 
are the shadow of God on earth, and that, as such, their duty is to be the be- 
nefactors, not the destroyers, of the human race. 

The study of mitiquities is a Subject iu which all enquiring minds, 
which aare not wholly engrossed by some favorite occupation, must feel more 
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m less interest. The investigation of the past is .a sonrce of curiosity gra- 
tification to all minds ; but it is upon the reflecting mind that the deepest im- 
pressions are produced by such studies. Such a mind will review the past with 
carcj %veigh former events with the existing state of things, and draw from 
the comparison deductions of the greatest value and worth. And I wish to 
tell to my young countrymen that * Lahore was not ever a garden as it is 
now/ Surely, to an eye accustomed to the crowded streets of Anarkalij, or 
the busy markets within the modern city, its thriving industries, its commer- 
cial activity and its speculative trade ; to an eye familiar with the varied and 
bustling scenes of a station of the wondrous railways uniting the capital of 
the Panj^b with the great centres of Indian civilisation, where may be seen 
men from the furthest north and the remotest east of the empire, all well-be- 
haved, peaceful and contented ; to an eye habituated to the sight of trees and 
gardens outside the city gates, and to the fair canal which flows by their side, 
the spectacle presented by Lahore two score and five years ago would have 
been most repulsive. Where have now sprung up in Donald Town and the 
old and new Malls, picturesque houses, and the establishments of European 
and Native firms, replete with the choicest and richest commodities of Europe 
and Asia, there wandered the jackal and the beast of prey. The immediate 
outskirts of the city were studded with filthy ditches and deep hollows and ex- 
cavations. The Shahid Oanjy where the Pathans now bring horses from the 
cities of Asia for sale and exhibit their delicious Cabul fruit, and .soft and 
smooth Persian carpets, was a nest of robber Nihangs, or Akalis, ^^the immor- 
tals’’ who defied even the power of Ranjit Singh in its zenith. The dreary 
expanse of crumbling ruins and tottering wall^ and old mounds, the desolate 
and barren tracts, strewn for miles around with dehris, where there stood not a 
tree to give shelter to a weary traveller, have, through the magic wand of Bri- 
tish civilisation, been charmed into a scene of life again. 

What a marvellous change has the comparatively short period of British 
rule brought about! It is interesting to compare the present with the 
past condition of things, fer, if this is done impartially, it is impossible 
not to be struck with admiration. An age of violence and rapine has 
given place to one of peace and harmony ; an age of ignorance has been fol- 
lowed by one of enlightenment. It is an age of exhibitions, of progress and 
of prosperity unprecedented in the annals of this great empire. The days may 
be within the recollection of many, when people travelling from Lahore to 
Amritsar used to embrace each other and shed tears, not being quite certain 
whether they would reach their destination alive and return home in safety. 
And what do we find now, through the influence of British rule and civilisa- 
tion ? The tribes that once thirsted for one another’s blood, the warlike na- 
tions that spread havoc in the country and resisted the power of the once- 
dreaded Moghals, the people who could not meet together on the same plat- 
form but with drawn swords, now take their seats like friends under the same 
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: ^ roof of n -railway Oariiage,,-a'nd travel peacefully, from one end of the-country 
' ■ to another^ The great ' victories , of science and of ..political wisdom; liave 
' linked together unruly tribes and nations, bound, them' in: one common .bond 
of sulgection, and made them all dread the law ■ and respect order and, -settled 
government* These important ends have been achieved not by the use of wea* 
pons of war, threats or coercion, but by measures of conciliation, confidence 
and benevolence, which have inspired lawless tribes with a taste for arts and 
civilised' life. ' ' 

The story has been told in the following pages of an impostor, in 
Akbar’s time, who pretended that, if he called aloud to any one from one bank 
of the Ravi, he would be heard distinctly on the other. Contrast the preten- 
sions of the impostor of Akbar*s time with the wonders accomplished by 
means of the telephone and electric wke, and you will see how far science has 
progressed. 

I have, in these pages, given you a full description of the railway work- 
shops. Consider the great works executed there by means of science, and 
compare them with the rude and unpolished works of your own smiths. 
But for our knowledge that the ponderous works turned out there are the 
results of science, we should have thought they were the works of giants. 

It is not necessary to dwell, at any considerable length, on the vast changes 
that have taken place, and the improvements that have been effected, in the 
country since it became part and parcel of the great Indian Empire. But 
what must be deemed to be the most valued prize of British rule.is the liberty 
it has conferred on all its subjects, whatever their creed or nationality. In the 
same xoyrf'mosque of Lahore from the high pulpit of which, in the time of 
the saintly king ShSh Alam, the successor of the crafty and ambitious Auraiig- 
zeb, had been seen rolling down the floor the head of a Shiah pontiff that 
had been cut off by an infuriated Sunni congregation, for his daring to utter an 
offensive expression, in the same royal mosque which Ranjit desecrated, and 
where he kept his powder-magazine, the Mussulman community now peace- 
fully enjoy their ablutions, make the call to prayers, and offer their wor- 
ship without restraint to the Creator. In the same streets of Lahore where bloody 
feuds were the order of the da}’’, we see both Muhaniraadans and Hindus, 
holding friendly meetings for the furtherance of national causes. Having 
forgotten their mutual broils in common subjection to the British, they vie 
with each other in loyalty to the Grown which has given peace to all; and they 
have been attached to the British Crown by a conquest over their minds, 
which is by far the most durable, as well as the most rational, mode of dominion. 
In the same streets we see now leaders of different religious sects preaching^ 
the doctrines of their respective religions, and holding discourses on innumer- 
^ahle theological subjects. It has heon said of Akbar’s .time that , he held 
Tsacetings at Lahore (where his religious ideas are believed to have undergone 
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a material change) in 'nhich religious questions were freel^r diseussed. But 
meetings of the sort, which the great Akbar held in his Cabinet chsunberr 
guarded by soldiers clad in armour and steel, and which he personally super- 
vised and took good care to see- that decency and order prevailed, are now 
held in the streets. The presence only of a constable on duty, who has to 
patrol a long bazar, is generally sufficient to secure the preservation of order 7 
and that one petty officer of the lowest grade on the mayor’s stal^ walking in 
the street in quite an unconcerned way, commands more dread and- awe than 
the thousands of troops that had usually to be deputed to keep order id reli- 
gious gatherings like those which we now see as matters of daily occurrence in 
the crowded streets of Lahore. The members of these assemblies dare not inter- 
fere %vith one another’s action. They all have perfect liberty of action • 
so long as they remain orderly and do not exceed the legitimate bounds of 
discussion, but any infringement of these rules is- forthwith punished by the 
proper tribunals. 

Ranjit Singh, as the study of these pages must have shown, converted 
all mosques and places of Muhammadan worship in the Sikh capital into 
powder-magazines, or workshops for the manufacture of fire-arms and ammu- 
nitions. The British Government have most generously and justly restored 
all such placM to their Muhammadan subjects, and thus won their heartfelt 
gratitude. The loyal subjects now offer up their prayers in these places of 
worship. Shrines and mausoleums of Hindu and Muhammadan saints that 
had to be abandoned by the votaries of the Brahma, the disciples of the GonS, 
or the followers of the Prophet, through dread of the authorities and their' 
oppressive and arbitrary proceedings, are now thriving, and have become 
places of public resort. Streams of pious Mussalmans, with rosaries in their 
hands, mnltitudes of orthodox Hindus with the sacred saffron mark on thm 
foreheads, and crowds of Sikh devotees dressed in their peculiar attire, repair 
to these places to scatter a few flowers over a sacred shrine, or to offer up 
prayers, or do some other act enjoined by their respective religions. 

We have already referred to Akbar’s munificent rule and the liberality of 
his sentiments. Hut we may say, without fear of contradiction, that, m the 
most pMmy days of India before the British rule, neither life nor honour had 
ever been safe. To prove this, we need only refer the reader to the account 
given in these pages of a gdvernor of Lahore in Akbar’s time, whose son at 
one time buried alive in the ground, with the dead, a servant of his, for no 
offence of his, but simply to enlighten himself on the subject of what becomes 
of the dead after burial, while at another time the same worthy had the 
brutaEty to carry off, in the streets of Lahore, the bride from a Hindu wedding 
party, who, when they laid their grievance before the father, in the hope of 
obtaining redress, were told that « they ought to be glad that they were now 
related to the Suledar of Lahore.” Suc& was the kind of j ustice administer- 
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ed ill the capital of the Empire (as' Lahore had been in Akbar^s time)^ in the 
best days of Indian. rule. 

Deep must hai^e been the impression of all thinking men, when, the other 
day, they witnessed the anniversary of a local Mohammadan Association cele- 
brated with pomp, in the well-known haveli of Raja Dhian Singh, in the city. 
The scene was truly striking. The halls of the same house which had been a 
hotbed of intrigues of the most revolting character but a short space of forty 
years ago, resounded with the orations of the leaders of the Muhammadan 
community, exhorting their co-religionists to provide means of higher educa- 
tion among them, by which means only they could expect to compete success- 
fully with the other races of India, some of whom had, by perseverance and 
energy, qualities wanting in themselves, left them far behind in the field of 
competition that had sprung up in India for advancement in life. Such things 
could not even have been dreamt of in Lahore forty years ago- 

Will not the young reader be convinced now of what I hare maintained 
before, namely, that ‘ Lahore was not ever a garden as it is now ?’ And when 
it is seen that it is not Lahore alone, the subject of the present record, that has 
thus been benefited by the British rule, but that, of the hundreds of large 
towns with which India teems, there is not one in which the same streams of 
wealth and happiness and the same fountains of prosperity and contentment 
have not Sowed in as they have here, who can for a moment doubt the great- 
ness of the nation w'hich under the all-wise decree of Providence, is ruling over 
the destinies of this vast empire ? 

It is the protection afforded to all classes of its subjects, whatever their 
nationality or religious persuasion, and the equal justice done to them all, 
great and small, that has made the name of the British nation glo- 
rious and great throughout the length and breadth of the earth. It 
is these high virtues, these liberal sentiments, that have enabled it, 
in less than one hundred years from its first arrival in India, to ex- 
tend its empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal snows of the Hi- 
malayas, and, having .united under its beneficent laws 250 millions of sub- 
jects (more than double the number which Gibbon estimated for the Ro- 
man Empire in the height of its glory), to carry its victorious arms far to 
the east of the Brahmajmtra, and far to the west of Attoek— that ** forbidden’^ 
river of the ancients — to dictate terms of peace at the gates of Pekin, reduce 
to subjection Assam and Burma — where the arms of the greatest of the 
conquerors on earth had never before reached, — seat its vassal on the 
throne of Cabuk become the arbiter of the^ empire of the Abdali Ahmad, 
and win with honour that peerless inosiunable diamond the Mountain of 
Light*' which the stern Hadir had the hardihood to wrest from the Moghal em- 
peror, Muhammad Bhah, and whie^ ^ter m, Runjit Singh had the disgrace to 
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; plunder from Ms helpless Afghan guest, the king Slnija-ul-Malk. ISTo wonder, 
then, if its skilful pioneers have surveyed- the dreary. defiles of Khyber, its gal- 
lant soldiers penetrated into interminable Indian wastes and deserts and tra- 
versed the highest passes of the snow-clad mountains, its engineers carried rail- 
ways to the extremities of the empire, throwing open countries that had hi- 
therto been sealed, and its travellers, by their daring exploits and intelligent re- 
searches, raised their country to a rank in scientific exploration nnequalled 
by the greatest of nations that claim to bear the palm of civilisation in the 
world.. 

Now, if I have succeeded in proving to the young reader that ‘Lahore was 
not ever a garden as it is now,’ even in the days of its best prosperity, I trust 
he will bear in mind my advice, given at the outset of these remarks, that he 
will not behold with indiiBference, the vast changes that have been brought 
about in the city of his birth or suffer himself to be an nnconoerced spectator 
of the great improvements that have been effected in it, but will learn such 
useful lessons from them as will make Mm abetter citizen and a better subject. 
And if this my object in compiling the present volume is gained, I shall have 
reason to rejoice that the labour bestowed on it has not been in vain. 


GURDASPnE, 

April 24tA, 1892. 


M. L. 
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CHAPTER I. 


X-jS-SOItE!. 

HiSTOEICaIL. 

limdu tracUiions,~The mythical founder of I^hiwar, or 
Lahore, was Lov or Loh,’*^ one of the two sons of Ramd, the hero of Kastir. 
the famous epic-loom the Ramayan^, the other son, Kash, having, 
according to the same tradition, founded the sister town of Kus£- 
w^ar, or Kasdr. Its name is associated with the age of chivalry of 
the Hindus, the legends of the martial prowess of their remote an- 
cestors and the traditions of their ancient civilization. In the old 
annals of Kashmir and Rdjputdnd, we find mention of Lahore as a 
Hindu principality. The solar Rajpfit princes of Central India are 
said to have descended from Kanekson, a king of that race, who, ^ 
migrating *fronx Lahore, became the founder of a royal line. To a, j p t 
the present day one of the city gateways bears the name of a tribe, i'nnce. 
the Bh^tis, which, though inhabiting Jasselmere to the far south, 
yet point, with the Solankhi tribe of Analhdra Pattan, to the city of 
Lahore as the seat of their earlier settlement. The Deshwa Bhigd-, Mention of 
a compilation from the Purdns, gives an account of a sangumary bat- Hindu Furd* 
He fought at the end of the Dwarpar, or Brazen Age, between the 
troops of Bdnmal, R^ja of Lahore, described as a mighty king, and 
Bhim Sen, who, with his army of 10^000 cavalry, defeated the 
Raja, and, after three days^ fight, took him prisoner and made his 
kingdom tributary to his own. The ballad poetry of the northern 
border commemorates the forest near Lahore^” then called Udi- 
nagar, as the battle-field where the monster R^khas was slain, in a 
fight with Rasdlu, son of Sal Tahn, the Rdja of Sialkot,f 


The inference to be drawn from the above and other traditions Lahore pre- 

of a similar nature is that Lahore was founded by a race of Raipdt ; *1 m a b 1 y 
1 . 11. t 11 1 . 1 founded by 

princes who established themselves m the west of India at an early Rajpiits from 

date, and it receives further corroboration from the fact that, when ^ 

that country was first visited by the JIahomedan arms, Lahore 
formed the capital of an important Hindu principality which exercised 
feudal power over other States.^ That there were frequent changes 
of dynasty at Lahore, as in most other Eastern countries, is only pro- 
bable. Mr. Thornton, who has very ably discussed the questic in 
his work on Lahore, thinks that the earliest j^rinces were the Rajputs 

fxi.* f to Loh, may be still in the north-western comer 

of the fort. The descent m by a wooden stair< 3 se,,, ^ ■ 

t Thbrntoa^s Lahore. ^ v-.-.' 
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LAHORE : HISTORICAL. 


Its Hindu 
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Maliomedan 
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Lahore by the 
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geographers. 
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in the time of 
the early Kha- 
lils. 


I. 
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fromAjudMfi, of the same family as. those at Giijrat and 
war. At some subsequent time, the date of which is unfixed, the 
government seems to have been assumed by other Rajpdt tribes, 
such as the Solankhis and the Bhatis. At the time of the early 
Mahomedan conquests, we find Lahore in possession of the Chfihdn 
princes of the royal family of Ajmere ; and during the later inva- 
sions of the tenth century it was in the hands of a reigning family 
of the Brahmans.* 

N ame.— In the Deshwd Bhdga, previously mentioned, Lahore is 
called Lavpor, which at once points to its origin from Lav, the son 
of Rdmd, while in the ancient annals of Rdjputdna the name given 
is Loh Kot, meaning the fort of Loh,^^ which, again, has reference 
to its mythical founder, Rdmd’s son. 


Turning to the Mahomedan period, the best authorities on the 
early Mahomedan conquests of India, are the historians of Scindh, 
for it was in that quarter that the first storm of those conquests unr 
der the Khalifat burst. Fatuhul jBaWdn, believed to be one of the 
earliest Arabic Chronicles, which gives an account of the first con- 
quests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, Armenia, 
Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Scindh, calls Lahore by the name of 
A'ldhwdr, Ihe book, which is the work of Ahmad 6m Tahya, 
sumamed Al-Biladuri, who lived at the Court of Baghddd towards 
the middle of ninth century of the Christian era, in the Khalifat of 
Al-m’tamid-Billah, is frequently cited by Ibn-i-Haukal, Almasudi 
and other ancient Arabic geographers. In times as early as the 
Khalifat oiTSmzx, zn expedition was sent under Hakam, son of 
AbuPasi, of the tribe of Sakif, to Barfiz (Broach) and Debal. Lur- 
ing the reign of Usmdn, Hakim, $on of Jahalla-aFabdi, was sent to 
the confines of Hind ^ in order to acquire knowledge and bring 
back information.’ In the beginning of the year 39 A. H. (659 A. D.), 
during the Khalifat of All, son of Abti Talib, Haras, son of Marral 
’Abdi, proceeded, with the sanction of the Khalif, to the same fron- 
tier, as a volunteer.' He reached Kekan in Scindh, was vic- 

torious and made captives, but was subsequently slain. 

In the year 44 A. H. (664 A.D,), and in the days of the Khalif 
Mu’awiya,” continues pw Author, “ Mohallab, son of Abu Safra, 
’ g^Pjjltpnlaer^ advanced as far as Banna 

which He between Multdnf and 


made war u 

iv- 



NAME, 
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CAbuL Tlie enemy, opposed him and killed him and ■ Ms .fol- 
lowers/^^' 

The great traTeller Al-Idrisi, of Morocco, in his work the 

1mtulmx$^htdk-fi-Iftikharul Af&ky writing in the ninth century, gends witii 
,1 ^ , the .accounts' 

calls it LohAwar • The tennination ^Awar is a corruption furnished bj 

of the Sanscrit word Awania^ meaning foi*t, and is affixed to many 
Indian towns, such as Sandwar, Bijdwar, Peshdwar, Lohdwar raphers. 
would, thus, simply mean fort of Loh,*^ and the name would estaM 
lish its identity with the Loh Kot of the Hindu Purdndsm 

Abu RehAn Al-Biruni, in his celebrated wotk, the Kdmun, 
speaking from his personal knowledge of the country at the time of 
MahmM’s invasion, towards the close of the tenth century, men- 
tions, in his description of the Himalayan motintains, that they 
can be seen from Tacas (Taxila?) and LahAwarji^l^ (Lahore)/** 

M. Reinaud, in his FragmexUB, md Elliot, read it as Lauhaour 
LohAovar LohArA and Labor • 

Amir Khusrow, of Delhi, writing in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, calls it Lahanur in his well-known work the Kirdr 
nus-sa^den. He says : — 

40.:^ ggJb (PjjjiWUd vjkfidk 

“ From the confines of Samauia to Lahandr, 

There is no waUed (city) but KasiSr,” 

Mr. Thornton suggests that Lahanur is a corruption of Luha- 
nagar, nAr being the Dakhani form of nagiir, as appears from the 
names of other towns, such as Kalanore, Kananore, &c. 

Rashid-ud-din, iu his Jdmiid Tawarihh, completed in A.H, 710, 

or A.D. 1310, calls it LahAr than which,** he says, there 

is no stronger fort.** 

A1 Biruni also mentions Lahore as a Province, the capital of 

which was ** Mandhutur** on the east of the river IxAwA 

(Ravi). Baihanki calls it ** MandkAkAr**^j>^\^jj^ , 

■■ ' ■„ ■ 'il ■' ■ .. . ... ■ 

Lahore is also called by the Mahomedan historians LohAr, 

L&her and RAhwar, the origin of the last name being explained by 
the fact of its situation on the great imperial roads to CAbul, Kash- 
mir and Agra. 

In whatever form it may have been written by the early 

MulUu, carrying with them money, precious stones, aloe-wood and j^rfumes to fttl> 
fil their vows. The greater part of the king^s revenue was derived from the 
offerings mMe to the idol Multdn.” 

♦ EEiot*s Historiaiis of India, p. 116, ^ ^ 
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LAHORE ; HISTORICAL/ 


Maioniedan writers, it is manifest from the above SEmmary lliai 
the name, Lahore, has clear reference to its founder, and that that 
founder was, in all probability, Loh, the son of Rama. 

Bate of foundati&n , — The early history of Lahore is involved 
in so much obscurity that it is impossible to discover the exact 
date of its foundation. Of its Rajp6t Hindu origin there can be little 
doubt. From the writings of eminent Arabic geographers and the 
early Mahomedan historians of Scindh, a resiimS of which has been 
given above, it may, moreover, be fairly concluded that Lahore was 
a town of some importance during the early days of the Khalifat^ 
or about the middle of the seventh centuiy of the Christian era. 


Conclosfoas Colonel Tod in his Annals of Rajistdn> assigns the middle of 
• second century as the date of the migration of Prince Eenekson 

from Lahore. The learned author, who, from the earliest period of 
his official connection with Rajist^n, applied himself diligently to 
collecting and imploring its oldest historical records, bases his in- 
formation on the sacred genealogy from the Pur^nAs, the Mahabh^- 
rat, the poems of Chand, the voluminous historical records of Jes- 
selmir, MArwSr and MewAr, the genealogical rolls of antiquity, ob- 
tained from the tribal bards and priests, biographical anecdotes fur- 
nished by men of intellect in the country, and inscriptions calcu- 
lated to reconcile dates la short, writes the author, every 
corroborating circumstance was treasured up which could be ob- 
tained by incessant research during sixteen years.^' From at least 
ten genealogical lists, derived from the most opposite sources^ 
Colonel Tod finds Eanekson to be the founder of the MewAr dynasty^ 
and assigns his emigration from Loh Kot (Lahore) to Dwarica in 
Samvat 201, or A.D. 145. The country of Ayuddhia (Oudh), of 
which Ramd was the monarch, is, in the ancient chronicles of 
the Hindus, called Khushala, from the mother of Efimi whose name 
was Khushalia. The first royal emigi*ant from Lahore is styled in 
the archives of the the Bdna of MewAr, Khushala putra, ^ son of 
Khushala.’* From Loh, the son of RAmA, the Ednas ofMewar 
claim their descent. He built Lahore, the ancient Loh Kot, and 
^ his branch, from which the kings cf MewAr are descended, resided 
there until Katfeksou' emigrated to Dwarica.’t Of the period of this 
king’s migration from Lafidre there can, therefore, be no doubt. 

The conclusions drawn % Colonel Tod, on the authority of the 

corroboration from 
about the time referred 


... . tit ,, 

'• 

iim. '•< 
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BATE OF FOUNDATION. 

to by Colonel Tod as the probable period of Prince Kenekson’s mi- 
gration from Lahore, namely, the middle of the second century that 
Claudius Pfcolem^ns, surnamed Ptolemy, the celebrated astronomer 
and geographer, wrote his geography, which was used as a text-book 
by succeeding ages. He flourished in Alexandria in 139 A.D. ; and 
there is eridence of his having been alive in 161 A.D. In his 
geography he mentions a city called Labokla, situated on the route 
between the Indus and PAlibothra, or PatAliputra (PatnA), in a 
tract of country called Kasperia (Kashmir), described as extending tioiT of the 
along the rivers Bid^stes (Jhelam), Sandabal or Chandra BhAg£ p^lomy wi^h 
(Chenab), and Adris (Ravi). This place, from its name and loca- Lahore, 
lity, Wilford would identify with Lahore. With this inference 
General Cunningham agrees, identifying Lahore with the Labokla 
of Ptolemy, and taking the first two syllables, Labo, to represent 
the name of Lava (or Lov), the son of RdmA.^ The identification 
was, according to the same authority, first made in Kiepert’s 
Map of India according to Ptolemy, which accompanied Lassen's 
' Indische Alterthums Kunde.' 

The traveller, Alexander Burnes, noticing the traditions of Traditions 

Cdbulf in his travels writes of the foundation of Lahore : — « la <^lted by Alex- 

ander Journest 

CAbul itself there are not exactly traditions of Alexander, but both 
Herdt and Lahore are said to have been founded by the slaves of 
that conqueror, whom they call a prophet. Their names were Heri 
(the old name of Herdt) and Lahore. Candahdr is said to be an 
older city than either of these.” 1 

But the entire absence of the name of Lahore, or any city with Silence of 
a name approaching it, which may he fairly identified with it, in 
the writings of the historians of Alexander, coupled with the fact 
that no coins of Indo-Bactrian or Indo-Scythic dynasties have been any place 
discovered at Lahore or in its neighbourhood, has led scholars to 
conclude that the city, if it existed at the time of Greek invasion, 
was of no importance up to, at least, the first century after Christ, § 

Bernier, who visited Lahore in 1664 A.D., suggests its identi- ThcTiew of 
fication with the ancient Bucephala. I 


^ Compare Thornton^s JLaliorc. p. 110, and Cunningham’s Ancient Cwgraphy 
of India, p. 197. See also, on the same subject, Report on the Archseologic^ Sur- 
vey of India, Vol. II, page 205, note. 


t It is said that Cabul was formerly named Eibiil, from a Kafir, or infidel 
king, who founded it ; hence the name ^bulist^ — Travels into Bokhdrd^ 
&c.i p, 148 , VoL /. 

tlUd. ' 

§ Compare Thornton’s Lahore, p. 109, with HimtePs Gauiker^ p. 414, Tol. 

vm. ^ ,, . 

11 Travers, p. 124, Vol I, London, 1826, ' ' '• ^ ^ ■: : . ^ ^ 
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Probable 
date of foim* 



' Bumas would identify Lahore with SanghdM, mentioned hj 
Arrian and Curtins, the classical writers, as the stronghold of the 
Kathaean or Khatri tribe. This is the SanghaM of Alexander/ 
Bxentioned also by Biadorus, and recognized as the Sdkala of the 
Brahmans and the Sdgal of the Budhists. But its position, 65 
miles from the bank of the Hydraotes (Ravi), precludes the identity 
of its situation with that suggested by the enterprising traveller. 

• Yet both Curtius and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander crossed 
the Hydraotes (Ravi) before advancing against SanghdlA to punish 
the insurgent Kathaeans, described as a free Indian nation.” 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the conqueror crossed the 
Ravi iu the immediate neighbourhood of Lahore, which "was 
nest probably the position of his camp when he heard of the 
recusancy of the Kathaean.”^ But it must have been a place of 
no importance at the time of the Macedonian invasion, or it would 
have, doubtless, been mentioned by the Greek writers. 

When the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, visited 
the Panjdb in 630 A.D., he found the walls of Sanghdla completely 
, ruined, hut their foundations still remained ; and in the midst of 
the ruins he found a small portion of the old city, still inhabited 
by Budhist monks, who studied the esoteric doctrines of Budha. 
According to the Chinese traveller, Tdki, or Asariir (believed by 
General Cunningham to be the Pimpardma of Alexander), about two- 
miles to the south of the nigh road between Lahore and Pindi Bhatidn 
'or 45 miles from the former and 24 from the latter), was the capital 
of the Panjdb in A.D. 633. 

Now, the pilgrim, in his itinerary, f makes no mention of Lahore, 
or any city answering its name or description, though he was in 
Chinapatti (the modem Patti in Kasur) for 14 months, and Jalandhra 
(the Kulindrine of Ptolemy) for four months, and had travelled the 
whole"4^ptry from Kashmir to Pragia, Ujjen and Kannoj. He 
notes tllat'he halted for a whole month (November 633 A.D.) at a 
large town on the eastern frontier of Taki. General Cunningham 
would identify this large town with Easur, as the kingdom extended 
to the Bids river on the east, and the great city should be looked 
for on the line of the Bids, and not on the Ravi. 

From the mention, i how6vi^, of the name of Lahore in the 
g^graphy of Ptbl€aiiY Mr. Thornton approxi- 

♦ Ancient Gec^pby of India, by Major-General Gunningham, p. 191. 

. Boctor Hanter, writing of -^abore, says, in his Imperial Gazetteer (p. 415, 
Vbl VIU). that Hwen the Chinese Budhist pilgrim, notices: the city in 

Wm itinerwy.” In the it^erwy # Myten Thsang, however, published by General 
df tmingham, as Appendix I to hb "Relent Kxeography of mdia,*’ no mention of 
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iHately fixes the date of its foundation at the end of the first or 
the beginning of the second century of the Christian 

Lahore before the 3£aJio}mdan co’nquest, — We haire observed 
before, on the authority of the Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsang, that 
TAki, or Asarur, was the capital of the PanjAb in the seventh cen- 
tury, According to Major-General Cunningham, it was the name 
of the capital, as well as of the kingdom of the PanjAb at that 
time.f The more ancient capital was She-kie-lo, identified by Pro- 
fessor Lassen with the Sakala of the Mahabharata and the SanghAlA 
of Arrian, within a few miles of TAki. SAkala was the ancient 
capital of the powerful tribe of TAkas, whose country was, after 
them, called TakadesA. The kingdom of TAki comprised the 
whole plains of the PanjAb, from the Indus to the Bids, and from 
the foot of the hills to the junction of the five rivers below MultAn, 
and embraced several of the most celebrated places in ancient India, 
some famous in the wars with Alexander, others i*enowned in Bud- 
hist history. Lohawar, or Lahore, was one of these, and with 
Kusawar (Kastir) and Chinapatti (Patti), was included in the BAri 
DoAb, or the country between the BiAs and the Ravi. 

Major-General Cunningham identifies the Tafak ^ of the 
merchant SolemAn, the earliest Mahomedan author who visited 
the East before 85 1 A. D., as the Taki of the Chinese pilgrim. In 
the Geography of Almasddi, the Herodotus of the Arabs,” it is 
called Tafan Both Abd RehAn and Rashid-ud-din, who has 

borrowed from Al-Biruni, call it TAkishar, and agree in stating that 
** the great snowy mountains of Kelarjik (Laijik), which resem- 
bled Demavend in its cupola form, could be seen from the bounda- 
ries of TAkishar and LohA war.” TAkishar and LohAwar are here 
mentioned, as cities. Thus, the mention of TAka along with 

* On the assumption that the “ great city ** alluded to by Chinese pilgrim in 
his travels was Lahore, Mr. Thornton assumes elsewhere {vide p. 112 of his work 
on Lahore) that the * ‘great Brahmanical city of Hwen Thsang M-as the city of La- 
hore,” and that “it must have been founded betw'een the 6rst and seventh centuries 
of the Christian era.” Major-General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography (page 
198), however, shows clearly that the Chinese traveller could not have visited 
Lahore, and that the “ great city ” alluded to by him was the modern town of 
Kasur. The conclusion, therefore, in regard to the probable foundation of Lahore 
in the seventh century, based as it is on the belief in the Chinese pilgrim’s visit to 
Lahore towards the middle of that century, would not, for obvious reasons, hold 
good, and the fair inference to be drawn from the writings of the Greek geogra- 
phers, coupled with the testimony afforded by the ancient chronicles of Kashmir 
and Rajistan is, that, whatever its exact locality, l^ahore must have been founded 
towards the end of the first or the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian era. 

t The name ** Panj^b ” meaning five vr^ters ” is q| Persian origin, and was 
adopted only on the Mahomedan conquest of that country. In Mahabhdrata the 
country was called Takadesd, or the country of the Tifeas. The old Ndgri cha- 
racters which are still in use throughout the country Irotn Bdmidn to the banks of 
the JamnA are cj^lled Takari. The “ Hdja Tarangini,”^^ the ancient chronicle of 
Kashmir, was written in the Tdkari characters. 


The ancient 
Hindu capital 
of the Panjib. 


Lahore & 
principal city 
of the ancient 
kingdom of 
the Hindus 
in the Pan- 
jib. 


Presump- 
t i o n that 
** Lahore ” 
was contem- 
porary with 
“Taka” of 
the Chinese 
pUgrim. 
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Xahore by the early Arab geographers of admitted authority, shows- 
that both these cities existed contemporaneously, and since Taka 
flourished in theaieventh century, it is probable that Lahore must 
have flourished then too. 


The city 
temporarily 
abandoned as 
capital of the 
Broviace. 


Lahore the Lahore seems to have risen to importance in the eighth and 

S-ahmaa^. d’p ninth century, when it became the capital of a reigning family of 

nasty. Brahmans who, in the tenth century, were invaded by Sabukta- 

gin and his son Mahmud. Owing to change of dynasty, or its 

The city exposed situation on the road from CAbul to India, the city of 

^mporarily I^hote seems to have been deserted sometime before the invasion 
abaadoaed as 

capital of the of Mahmiid, for, in contemporary Mahomedan histories, mention of 
Broviace. Lahore exists as a Province. The Hadlkaful Akalim of Mmtaza> 
Husain* expressly mentions the fact of the transfer of the seat of 
government from Lahore to Sialkot, or Salwanpur, built by RAja 
SAhvan in the time of Raja Vikrainajit, %vhere the Bhitis subse- 
quently established themselves. As stated before Al-Biruni men- 
tions Mandhokar (or Mandhokot) as the capital of Lahore, the Pro- 
vince* Mr. Thornton identifies Mandhokot, with Mankot, a place 
near Sialkot, and believes it to be the capital of the last, native dy- 
nasty. This belief is strengthened by the fact that Sher Shdh, the 
Stir Afghan, seriously contemplated the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment from Lahore to that very place. The date of the desertion 
of Lahore may be approximately fixed at the tenth century. 

But 8 re Sialkot, or its vicinity, the seat of government was re- 

built by Mab- moved to Lahore at the period of Mahmud •$ invasion, in the begin- 
of Gha»* of the eleventh century, when that conqueror, having rebuilt 
the city, established a garrison in a fort built by him.t 



tnmary result of enquiries into the pre-Mahomedan history of 

B various Lahore may be briefly recapitulated thus That Lahore, the l4av- 
iti por and Lohkot of the Hindus, the Lohdwar, LohAr, Lahanur, or 
^date'^of Mahomedans, and possibly the Labokia of Ptolemy, 

lation* ■ ''i'': ■' , V'. ■ , ■ ' '■ , ,, 7 'j' „ ' 

* The author says 

WlkaJ b ^1 {.'il j 

t - 4As/jiS 

^ 5 And when by lapse of rime, the population of this city decreased, the seat 
of government was established in the town of SiA\koV*-^Madikatitl Akalim» 
oh#THjr p* i-. 

‘ ¥ The ' 

coxM^uered Hind, Malik* Ayaz made 
mty^and a fc^^of solid masonry 
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was iomnded by an amcicnt race of Raypdts towards the end of the 
first^or beginning of the second, century after Christ ; that it rose to 
importance in the eighth and ninth century, becoming the capital 
of a powerful principality and the parent of other ’ colonies ; that, 
owing to a change of dynasty, the scat of government %vas trans- 
ferred to Sialkot in the tenth century ; but, in the beginning of the 
eleventh, it became again the seat of Mahoinedan government in the 
norfh-westof the Panjab. Mr. Thornton thinks it more probable 
that it was founded as early as the beginning of the second century, 
and his conclusions are fully supported by the previous writings of 
Wilford and the subsequent researches of so eminent an authority 
as Major-General Cunningham. 

Tlie Ghazrmnde dynasty. — When Alaptagin, the celebrated 
Turki slave and General of Abdul Malik, the last of tlie SamAni 
kings of Bokhard, who ruled over the destinies of Central Asia for 
120 years, died, in 977 A. D., he was succeeded by Sabuktagin, his 
General, also a slave, who had married his daughter. Having sub- 
dued and annexed Canclalulr, Sabuktagui crossed the Indus, to 
invade the kingdom of Lahore, then ruled by Jaypfil, a Brahman invades La- 
prince, of ancient lineage. A battle was fought near Lamglum, a 
Vcity celebrated for its great* strength, and abounding in wealth/"^ of 
at the mouth of the valley which extends from Peshatvai* to Cdbul, 
in which the Hindus were defeated with great loss. The Hindu 
Bdja surrendered fifty elephants, and engaged to pay 1,000,000 dis'- 
hams of royal stamp as the price of peace ; but, no sooner had Defeat of 
the victor retraced his steps to Ghazni, than Jay pal refused to ful- 
fil this part of the engagement, and even had the audacity to cast 
into prison the messengers who had accompanied him to Lahore to 
receive the stipulated ransom. 

The perfidy of the Raja of Lahore brought Sabuktagin a Second in- 
second time on to the soil of the Panjab, and a second battle was Iby 

fought, in which the confederate armies of the Indian Rdjas, num- Sabuktagin. 
bering in all 100,000 horse and a prodigious number of foot sol- 
diers,t were defeated with dreadful slaughter. The whole country 
up to the Indus was taken possession of by the victors. 

On the death of Sabuktagin, in 997 A. D., his son, the cclcbra- ahmwd, 
ted Mahmud, after a disputed succession, ascended the throne of Sabukta- 
Ghazni. From his very childhood, Mahmid was bent on extirpat- 
ing idolatry, and establishing the religion of the Prophet on the 

* Tarikh^i-Yammi oi Ahnthh ^ » 

Farisbta. According to Al-utbi they were soattecod like ants and locusts,— 
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t h® 'fit U Indus. He took tke field against Jaypiil, his fa- 

agaiBst J a y- ther’s old adversary, and a battle was fought near Peshawar on 27th 
*^I)efeat o f November 1001 A. D., in which the Indian army was totally defeat- 
Jaypii’s a r . ed and pursued to Bhatinda. A great number of the Hindus were 
taken prisoners, among them being R^ja laj-p^l and a number of 

his kinsmen. These were subsequently released, on the Raja’s pay- 
ing a hea \7 ransom, and renewing his promises of tribute. Around 
his neck were ten n^klaces of jewds, one of which alone wag 
valued at eighty thouknd pounds, which all became the property of 

immolati^f being under the superstitious 

belief that his repeated disasters were due to some crime which 
sonofjri^l! ”“obt be expiated by self-sacrifice, abdicated the throne in favor of 
his son Anangpal, and, mounting a funeral pile, which he had him- 
self caused to be constructed outside the walls of his capital, set it 
on fire with his own hands, and thus met a death to which he had 
devoted himself. Mahnidd returned to Ghazni after establishino- a 
Mahomedan governor in the Panjab. 

Ma h m d d Mahmud captured the important 

extends his city of 3Iultan, the chief of which, though a Mussulman, had 
theVanjab. ' formed a close alliance -with AnangpS,!, reduced the whole of the 
Peshawar valley and the greater part of Sindh, and made every 
sovereign from Kashnur to the mouth of the Indus his tributary. 

In 1008, AnangpSl, stimulated by the remonstrances of the 

priests to make a great effort to recover their lost independence and 

drive the foreigners out of the country of their birth, entered into a 
The battle confederacy w'ith the Hindu Rdjas of India; and a great battle, 
of Peshawar, ^hich decided the fate of the Panjdb, was fought on the fields of 
Peshawar, between the troops of Mahmdd and the allied Indian 
armies. TOie Hindus fought ivith great valour and resolution, and 

the Mahomedans were on the point of being routed, 3,000 to 4,000 

of their number having been killed in the battle by the furious 
charge of the Ghakkars, a wild mountain tribe, the ancestors of 
the modern Jats. But the tide of war suddenly turned. The 
elephant on which Anangpal rode, and which had been directed 
to profit by the confusion, was terrified by the burning naphtha Kalla 
and arrows, and fled from the field. The Hindus, believing they 
deserted by their sovereign, took to flight and dispersed 
dus, in everj- direction, being vigorously pursued by the Mussulmans, 

who put great numbers of them to the sword. 

The kingdom of Lahore, though closely contiguous to the 
Ghazni capital, had remained independent during the last fifty years 
that had elapsed since the fia-st in\-asion of the Tnrlian territory by 
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Sabiiktaglii. AnangpUl was succeeded in the government of Lahore 
by his son Jaypfil IL The young prince was so ill-advised as to 
oppose the march of the Sultdn’s anny to Kannoj. This conduct 
on the part of the R^ja of Lahore^ afforded Mahmud a pretext for 
obtaining possession of this important key to India. Hastening 
from Kashmir, whither he had proceeded, he marched towards the 
metropolis of the Panjdb at the head of an immense army. The 
young Rdja, finding himself unable to face the ve^'ran army of the 
SuMn, abandoned the city and the neighbouring territory, and fled 
helpless to Ajmere. Lahore was sacked by the victors, and thence- 
forward permanently attached to the empire of GhaznL Thus was 
a permanent garrison for the first time established east of the Indus, 
the Hindu principality of Lahore for ev^er extinguished, and the 
foundation laid of the future Mahomedan empire in India. The 
event happened in 1002 A. D. 

During the reign of Maudud, grandson of Mahmud, a coalition 
having been formed among the Hindu Rdjas of Delhi and the sur- 
rounding countries, they overran the PanjAb. and laid siege to 
Lahore. The city was defended with desperation by the Mahomedan 
garrison. The Mahomedans suffered greatly for want of supplies, 
famine prevailed, ar I no succour from without could be obtained* 
The Mahomedans, disdaining to yield to a nation whom they had 
so often beaten in the field, at last made a desperate sortie^ and the 
Hindus raised the siege and precipitately retired, 1045 A. D. 
This was the last attempt of the Hindus to recover the sovereignty 
of Lahore. 

The Seljukian Tartars, under their great sovereigns, Toghral 
Beg and Alp Arslan, in the meanwhile, established an empire over 
all the country between the Euphrates and the Jaxartes, and the 
Ghaznivide Sultdns, having been deprived of their ancestral posses- 
sions, removed the seat of government to Lahore. During the reign 
of Masud II (1098-1114 A.D.), Lahore became the real capi^alof the 
Ghaznavi dynasty, and their possessions in the Panjdb became 
consolidated. 

During the rrign of BehrAm SuMn, (1118 to 1152 A. D,) 
Balin,* the viceroy of Lahore, aimed at independent sovereignty. The 
SultAn made two expeditions to chastise him, and was victorious on 
both occasions* But God punished him,” writes the historhn 
Minhaj-us-Ser%,'^ for his ingratitude. He, with his ten sons and 
horses, fell into a quagmire on the day of battle, and, being thus 
engulphed, was effectually disposed of.” 

« Called by 


JayrUII. 


Laliar®- per- 
manently at- 
tached to the 
e m p I re of 
Ghazni, 1002 
A. B. 


Maudud. 


Failure of 
the last at- 
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Hindus to re- 
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Lahore be- 
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• After the' capture of Ghazni by the Ghorian Sislt&n Ala-iid** 


' K li u srow 

Hia death, di^rKhusrow Shfih, the son of Sultan BehrAiii, reigned’ at .Ldiore 

He died at Lahore in the year 1160, and. was sucr 
^eeded by ceeded by his sou Khusrow Malik, surnamed Taj-ud-doula Sultdn 
Malik, h i s Jahan,t destined to be the last of the mighty race of Sabuktagin 
son. yQj-al power. 

The Olmzni 

toFerant^race? they ruled the Paiijub mildly. 


The Ghazni Sultans .seem to have been a tolerant race, and 

They employed the Hindus in their 
cavalry, and some of them even adopted Hindu titles, which they 
inscribed on their coins. Lahore during the reign of Sultan 
Mahmud, was called Mahmudpur ; and this was the name inscribed 
on the coins struck by Mahmud at Lahore. 


The ances- 
tors of Sha- 
ll i b-u d-d 1 n 
Giiori. 


He besieges 
Khusrow 
Malik at La- 
hore. 


A stratagem. 


K h u s row 
put to death 
with all his 
family • 


The Ghorian and the Slave dynasties. — Shahab*ud-dfn, sur* 
named Mahomed Ghori, generally considered the founder of the 
Mahomedan empire in India, was the brother of Sultan Ghias-ud- 
din, the successor of Sef-ud-din, the son of Ala-ud- din, Sultan of 
Ghor. Being despatched to India by his brother to annex the 
provinces which belonged to the subverted dynasty of Ghi^zni, he 
conquered Multan and the fort of Uch, celebrated in history as the 
scene of Alexander’s memorable attack and wound. Having then 
conquered all the provinces of the Indus, he twice besieged Khusrow 
Malik in his capital of Lahore ; but that prince offered such a deter- 
mined resistance in his strong retreat that the invader was on both 
occasions forced to retire. The crafty Ghorian Sultan at length had 
recourse to a stratagem. Khusrow had sent his son Mahomed, as a 
hostage for his own good behavioxir, to the Court of Ghori SuiMn, 
Having given out that he had every confidence in the good faith of 
Khusrow, and, that his object thenceforward was to turn his arms 
against the Seljuks, he sent the prince back, with a gorgeous escort 
by easy marches to Lahore. Khusrow Malik, being thus entirely 
thrown off his guard, marched from Lahore to embrace his son. 
Mahomed, who had in. the meanwhile assembled an army of 20,000 
horse, as if for operations in Khorasan, marched with celerity by a 
circuitous and unfrequented route, thus interposing himself between 
Khusrow and his capital. His camp having been surrounded, 
Khusrow was compelled to surrender. The event happened in 1186, 
A, D. Khusrow ivas confined in a strong castle, but, on the alleged 
prediction of some astrologer, was, with all his family, put to death, 
and the d 3 masty of the great Mahmfid was thus for ever extinguish- 
ed. Lahore was soon after occupied without any resistance. 


* M(mxjalus-Safd, 

t Tahakdti S'mirU 



the OHORIAH AHD -THE SLAVS DYNASTIES. . 

SalMn ShaMb-iid^dk made war on Prithi Bai (oi Pithora), 

Bdja of Ajmcre, the head of the Chuban Rajputs, and was wounded 
in the great battle of Narain, on the Sarsuti river, by-' the lance of 
Gobind Bai of Delhi. The incident affords proof of the valour md ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
martial prowess of the Afghan king, as well as of the heroism I gl^^g 

and prodigious strength of the Rajpdt General The former wm valour, 
on horseback when he attacked the war elephant of Govind Rai, 
and, with the strength of a lion, in one stroke knocked two. of his 
adversary's teeth down his throat. The Rai returned the blow 
forthwith, wounding the king severely in the arm with his lance, 
and the latter^s life was saved only through the devotion of a brave 
young Khiljai, who, clasping his master round the chest, spurred on 
the horse and bore him from the midst of the fight,^ His army 
was defeated and pursued for forty miles, while he himself was car- 
ried almost insensible to Lahore.f Seven times did this brave 
Hindu Raja, the representative of the Aryan chivalry, carry his aims 
to the very gates of Lahore, t but he was finally defeated and put to 
death by the Moslem king, 1 1 93 A. D, On his recovery from the , 
wound received at the battle of Narain, the SultAn disgraced those 
Omerahs who had fled from the battle-field, by compelling them to 
ivalk round the city of Ghor whither he had returned, with the nose- 
bags of their chargers fastened round their necks, as if they were 
donkeys ; in the meanwhile giving them the option of eating the fod- 
der, or having their heads struck off with the sabre. 


Meanwhile the Ghakkars, a wild tribe inhabiting the moun- ^ 3^ore <^|h 
tains north of the Panjab, availing themselves of the Sultdn’s 
absence at Khowrazm, overran the Panjdband even captured Lahore, 

1203 A.D,, but Shahab-ud-din, with the assistance of Kutb-ud-dlu 

JSbak, his deputy invaded the PanjAb, and not only recovered that evw, are ooin- 

' i poUCQ, tO 0VH(*’ 

Province, but induced the Ghakkars to embrace the Mahomedan ^uate it. 
religion. 


On the crael assassination of Shahdb-ud'din by the Ghakkars ^ 1 1 ^ 
on the banks of the Nilab, Kutb-ud-din Ebak^Yiceroj of northern skahihuMim 

India, originaUy a ■ slave, mounted the throne at Lahore on July K«tWd“ 

24 th, 1206 A. D. Oh^Mbak. 

Soon after the accession of Kutb-ud-din to the throne, Taj-nd- 
din Eldoz, another slave of Shah4b»ud-din who, on his master’s 
death, had retained possession of Ghazni and the northern provinces, 
set out with an army to enforce his chum, and captured Lahore, 

* Minhaj-us-Ser^j. 

f Sullivan. . ' ' 

" tJbid. . , . 
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but was driven out by Kutb-ud-clln, who marched at the bead of an 
, /army from Delhi 

“ The public prayers and coinage of Dinars and Dirhmm 
throughout the whole country received honor and embellishment 

Lahore be- from his name and royal titles, and Lahur* where the throne of the 
piurof ^tl^e Sultans had been established, and which was the altar of the good 
%nasty.^ ^ ^ pious, became the capital The Sultan died at Lahore, in 1210 
A.D., through a fall from his horse while playing the game of Chmgdn 
(now known as * Polo’),, and “ he was buried at Lahore like a trea» 
sure in the bowels of the earth. 

Atkm SMh. ■ Kutb-ud“d'^n Ehah was succeeded by his son Aram Sh£h ; but 
the latter was defeated and expelled by the late king’s son-in-law 
di'a^A^mash adopted son, Shams-ud^m Altamash. According to Hasan 
assumes the Nizfimi, the last named king arrived at Lahore, described as being 
pirn among the mothers of the countries of religion and among the 

A Mahpme- chiefs of the provinces of Isl^m, the abode and repose of the exceb 
dan writer’s- j. • r* i ^ i ^ 

description of l®at ana pious, which, for some days, on account of a number of 

Lahore. calamities and changes of governors and the sedition of rebels, bad 

been distracted by the flames of turbulence and opposition, but had 

now been again reduced to order.” In the beginning of 1217 A.D., 

Nlsir-ud- Ndsir-ud-dm MahmAd, the king’s son. was appointed viceroy of 
din Mahmiid TT , t - i ^ ^ ^ , 

appointed whicn became the scene of rgoicing and festivities and 

TorT^Vi^? Chougdn, with which the king amused himself.§ 

A.1). 

Lahoreeap- In the year 1218, Jalal-ud-dm, Sultan of Khowrazm (now 
having overrun Persia and Transoxian^, conquered 

1 1 4 n of Lahore ; but his hordes were driven back to the banks of Indus by 
legions of Cbengez Khan, the mighty lord of the pastoral world, 

^ W k o 1 8 the subverter of numberless kingdoms from the shores of the Cas- 
by the border plan to the borders of China, and from tht* Indus to the Pole. 

According to the Bahrdl Balddn, ‘^Several thousand horsemen 
under Turtai, the general of Chengez Khan, crossed Scindh in pur- 
suit of Mal-ud-din, and from thence went to Multan and ravaged 
that country and Lohawar.” I Another historian^ says that the 
places plundered by the Moghals on this occasion were Multan, 
Lohawar (Lahore), Pershawar (Peshawar), and Malikpur.” After 

^ Lahore is here spelt Lahdr in the original. 

t Tdjut Matuir oi Hasan Nizimf of Lahore, written in 1!205 A.I>. It Is a 
very valuable work, being a contemporary history of the first permanent estab- 
lishnsent of the Mahomedan power in tlae north-west of India. 

§ Hasan Kiz£mi/ " 
ii Lahore is here csdled Lohiwar. 

^ HDbsfion, 
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coiwiaitting these depredations, the Moghals returned, across Scindh 
to Ghazni. 

During the reign of Suiting Hazia Begam, who had succeeded 
her brother, Rukun-ud-din Feroz, the son of Altamash (1236 A.D.), 
MaUkAzud-dm Kabir Khdn, Governor of Lahore, broke out in ^ 
revolt The SultdnA, who, according to the contemporary histo- viceroy, 
rian, Minhaj-us-Serfij, “ throAving off the dress and veil of the women, 
put on a coat (Qabd) and cap, and, daily sitting on her throne, 
gave audience to all her countaries,” led her army from Delhi to 
Lahore and reduced the insurgent chieftain to obedience, 1239 A.D. 

The fair ruler of India, on her defeat and cruel assassination 
(October 1240 A.D.), was succeeded by her brother, Sultan Moz-ud- 
din Behrfim Shdb. An army of the Moghals from Khorasan and 
Ghazni, penetrating into the Panjib, committed great havoc. Malik 
Kara Kdsh, the Governor of Lahore, made preparations for resist- 
ance ; but, not being supported by the people of the citj*, he fled esof'tfeMo- 
one night in the direction of Delhi. Lahore was captured by the 1241 

Moghals “ who slaughtered the Mahomedans and made their 
dependents captives.” * The event occurred in December 1241 A.D. 

During the reign of Nasir-ud-dln Mahmfld.f a younger son of 
Altamash (1246 to 1266 A.D.), the viceroyalty of the Panjib was 
held by Sher Khin, a relation of Ghiyas-ud-d£n Balban, the Sultin’s SherKhan, 
able Wazir, who had been honoured with the hand of one of the the Panjab. 
daughters of Altamash, The Moghals continued to make repeated 
excursions into the Panj^b, but were each time repulsed by the 
Lahore viceroy, who even once invaded their territory and took 
possession of Ghazni. 

On the death of NSsir-ud-din Mahmud, his Wazir Qhiyfis-ud- 
din Balban, known also by his title of XHugh Khdn, who already 
exercised the power of a king, ascended the throne, 1266 A.I). 

Pour or five years after his accession, Sher Khfin, his cousin, 
the distinguished viceroy of Lahore, “ who had proved a great bar- 
rier to the inroads of the Moghals,” died4 The SuMn appointed 
his eldest son, Prince Mahomed, a yoimg man of the greatest accom- b I s 
plishments, governor of the Panjab and all the dependent frontier honied, vice- 
Districts, including Scindh. The Prince held his Court at Multan, 
in consequence of the inroads of the Moghals from the direction 
of Scindh. He was a patron of learning and literary men, and 

^ Minliaj-itS'Ser&J. 

t The TabJtcU irXdsH of Minhaj-ns-Seraj Is named alter him. 

+ T<mkh4-Feroz Skahi of Zia-ud dm, Barni. 
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scholars flocked to his palace from the countries of Asia. 
Among the literary men of genius who attended his Court were 
Amir Khusrow, the poet laureate, believed to be the father of Urdd 
literature, and a poet and author of great talents, and Amir Hassan 
equally celebrated for his profound learning. 

About this period^ the Siiltdn, returning from his expedition 
The fort oHo the Jfid Mountains, marched to Lahore, where he ordered the 
rebuilding of the fort, which had suffered greatly from the inroads 
of the Moghals during the reigns ot the sons of Shams^ud-din 
Altamash. ** He re-peopled the towns and villages of Lahore, which 
had been devastated by the Moghals, and appointed architects and 
superintendents to restore them.’^^ 

The principal authority for Balban’s period is the historian, 
Zid-ud-dm, Barni, author of TarikhA-Feroz Skdh U who lived in the 
succeeding century, and who declares that he wrote down what he 
received from his father and grand-father, or those wlio held offices 
of State. Thus, referring to the merits of the heir-apparent, Prince 
liomed*^a Mahomed, and his courtiers, the author writes : — The young 
tron of learn- prince took great delight in having the Shahadmu, the Khamsa of 
Shekh Nizami, the Dlu'dn Samii and the Diwdu of Kkdkdm 
read out to him, and he listened to the discussions of learned men 
on the relative merits of these poets. He fully appreciated the 
merits and excellencies of the poets, Amir Khusrow and Amu* 
Hassan, and delighted in honouring them above all others. I, the 
author of. these pages, have often heard Khusrow and Hassan say 
that they never saw a prince of such excGlleut qualities as the 
Khani ShAhid.^’t 

In the year 1285 A.I)., the Khan of Multan, as the heir-appa- 
rent of the Sultan was called, according to the vv'ord.s of Zia-iid-din, 
Barni, the Mainstay of the empire, proceeded to Lahort and Deo., 
balpur (Depalpur) to oppose the ** accursed Samar, the bravest dog 
of all the dogs of Chengcz Khan/' He succeeded in defeating the 
invaders and recovered all the country they had conquered. A 

army of the Moghals immediately followed, but, after a sangui- 
Moghals. nary %ht, was put to flight. By an unfortunate juncture, a body 
Prince Ma- of the enemy had kept together during the pursuit,- and, to the 
intense grief of the army, succeeded in despatching prince Mahom- 
ed on the banks of the Ravi. In the same action the poet Khus- 
Kh^row,^^^ row, who was the prince's constant companion, was taken prisoner 

*' Tankh-i-Ftroz ShdhL 

t Namely, tbe ** Martyr Khan. ** This was the title given to Prince Mahom- 
ed after he had been killed in a battle against the Moghals. 

X So spelt in the original. V 
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by the Moglials, and it was with eonsiderable difficulty that the 
inYaders were ■ induced to set the ^'parrot of Hindustan/^ as Khus- 
jrow was called, at liberty.. He wrote an elegy on the death of his: 
patron. 


The loss of the brave prince Mtihamiiiad drew tearS' from/the 

.lowest ranks in the army, among whom ho had ' been extremely 

popular, and the aged Sultan, now in his eightieth year, sunk under the P r i n c © 
. , * « . . . > Muliammad. 

.the weight of his grief* 


2%e Ithilmi and' TogMak dgmsiies.^-Diirmg the Khilzaiand 
Toghlak dynasties (1288' to :1414),, a .space ,of 126 years,^ Lahore 
shared little in , the political history of the day. , The Moghals conti- 
nued to ravage the surrounding country, and on one occasion ■ pene- 
trated as far as Delhi itself, but ivere repulsed by Zafar KhaD,:the 
gallant General': of Sultfin Ala-ud-dm, :1298 A. D. ^ At ' Lahore a 
number of these Moghals settled outside the town, and the Moghal- 
purd quarters, named after them, continued long to be the wealthi- 
est inhabited part, of the suburbs. The credit of putting an , effec- 
tual stop to the excursions of the Moghals is given to Ghrizi Khin, 
the brave Yiceroy of Lahore during the- reign of Ala-ud-din. , In the 
year 1305 A.D., he. pursued them into Gabul and, Ghazni, and 'ever 
after he levied heavy contributions from those cities, which tended 
materially to restrain their incursions for many years subsequently, 
Gb^zi Kh£n, originally •the son of a Turki slave of 'Ghias-ud-dm 


The Moghal- 
piird quarters 
of the city. 


Ghdzi Khto, 
Viceroy of 
Lahore. 


Balban, ascended the thiwe of India undei* the title of Ghias-ud-din 
Toghlak' (1321 A. ©.), a'position: which he, owed' 'entirely' , to: the ■ : 

political wisdom and administrative ' genius which he had display- founds 
edas Viceroy of Lahore. He 'was . the founder- -of the Toghlak the Toghlak 
dynasty of kings, who ruled' India from 1321 to"1444 A. D. ^ ^ 


Invasion of When Tymur crossed the Indus, on Sep- 

■ tember 12th, -1398, A. D., Mobarak ICh'an, govemor of the "Panjab, 
offered an ineffectual resistance, and the Moglial army sailed down 
the Chenab. Before' proceeding- to Delhi,' -.Tyrndr’s ■ army: . pillaged T y m li r’s 
the Panjab and Multdn. Lahoi'e escaped the sword of the con- 
queror, through the timely submission made to him by Malik Shekha ^^Lahore sav- 
Khohar, brother of Nusrat Kliolcari who had been formerly gover- pkm- 

nor of the place on the part of king Mahmiid-Toghlak of Delhi, s h e k h ? 
He remained in attendance on the Emperor until the royal camp 
was fixed at Dodb, between the Ganges and the Jamna, after the mur. 
conquest of Delhi.’^ There • he asked permission to return home, 
ostensibly with the object of raising contributions and tribute for His 


^ Mcilfuzal4‘Tymiirl and Zafarndma, 
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'Majesty,, promising to rejoin the camp on the river Beas. On 
reaching Lahore, however, he forgot all his promises, and not only 
made no arrangements for raising contributions from thC' towns-* 
people, bnt, when a party of Tym dr’s followers, among whom was 
His subse- Maulana Abdulla, the king^s favorite counsellor, passed through 
aMoy^lfli^e Lahore, on their way from Samarkand to join the Emperor, he treat- 
Eiii|>®rw. ed them with indifference. Incensed at this ' perfdious conduct on 
the part of the Khohar chief, the Emperor sent Prince Pir Mahomed 
a "^coiitSJr grandson, Prince Rustam and Amirs Suleman Shdh and 

tioB from the Jahan Shah, to Lahore, to levy a contribution from the inhabitants, 
Lahom^ ravage the country, and put Shekha in chains. These Princes and 
Omerahs, having come to Lahore at the head of a detachment, levi- 
ed a ransom from the inhabitants and threw Shekha KhokaT, his 
wife and children into confinement. When I retumed from the 
hunt,^’ writes the Emperor in his autobiography, the princes and 
nobles wdiom I had sent to Lahore returned from that place, bring- 
ing with them much wealth and property. I received them with due 
honour, and the plunder which they had brought from Lahore, in 
money, goods and horses, they presented to me, and I divided it 
among the nobles in attendance at my Court.’’=^ The author of the 
Zafarndana notices the event thus :■ — Princes Pir Mahomed and 
Rustam, accompanied by Amirs Jahan Shah and Suleman Shah, 
arrived from Lahore. They had put to the sword many infidel 
Hindus, had gained a large booty and now offered their spoil to the 
Emperor.^’ The conqueror left no garrison in the Panjab/ but 
Tymdr re- returned to Turkistan, having appointed Syad Khizr Khdn as his 
viceroy of Lahoref and retaining only a titular suzerainty over 
Hindustjin. 


KHzrKhan Sifad dynasty —'Ehizx Khan Syad was another viceroy of 

^Uer oy of Lahore, after Ghdzi Khan Toghlak, whom the important command 

he held in the Panjab, enabled to assume the royal diadem at Delhi, 

On the death of Mahmiid-Toghlak, in February 1412, he marched 

from Lahore and expelling Dowlat Khdn Afghdn Lodi, w^ho had 

succeeded the late King, ascended the throne. To avert the jealousy 

He Omerahs, however, he resorted to the expedient of ruling 

the Syad dy- the country in the name of Tymur, and he was enabled to support 
nasty of Imi • . . ** . . 

® his position by the aid of the Lahore and Multan forces, which 


had been under his command. During the dynasty of the Syads, 
1412 to 1478, a space of 66 years, Lahore w^as not prominent in 
the political affairs of the time. 


* Mal/uzat-i-TymitrU 

t Ibid, 
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' The Lodi dynasty, ^Tho power of the Afghdn dynasty %iiown 
as the line of Lodis was originally established in the PanjAb. Beh- 
loFs grandfather was governor of Mult An, and his father, viceroy of 
Lahore, during the reign of the Emperor Eeroz Toghlak, and his 
uncles held important commands under the Syad Sovereigns of 
Delhi. One of his uncles, Islam Khdn, had 12,000 AfghAn war- 
riors in his private employ.’^ BehloFs mother was smothered 
under the ruins of a fallen house, and, his father opening her body? 
the infant, destined to be the future Emperor of Hindustan, was 
taken out. The power of the Lodi family in the Panjab excited the 
jealousy of the reigning Sovereigns of Delhi, w^ho drove them into 
the hills. Behlol, however, on growing up, took the opportunity of 
occupying, first Sirhand, and subsequently the whole of the Panjab. 
The dominion of Lahore was thus severed for a time from the sove- 
reignty of Delhi, until Behlol, having been invited by the Wazir of 
Syad Ala-ud-din, the last sovereign of the Syad dynasty, supplant- 
ed him and was ultimately adopted by that Sovereign as his suc- 
BehloFs accession to the throne is reckoned from 1450 


The power 
of the Lodis 
established la 
the PaBjilb, 


cessor. 


A.D., the date of the abdication of SultAn Ala-ud-dm. His acces- 
sion again brought back the PanjAb under the Delhi empire.f 


la depen- 
dence of the 
Paajhb, 


The pro* 
vince again 
restored to the 
empire. 


During the reign of his grandson, SultAn Ibrahim, Dowlat 
KhAn Lodi, Governor of Lahore, disgusted at the ill-treatment of 
Ms son Dilawar KhAn at the court of Delhi, addressed, through Alam Distracted 
KhAn Lodi, an invitation to the Moghal Emperor Baber at CAbul to c^urt of Delhi! 
repair to Hindustan, bringing to his notice the contempt in which 
the ruling dynasty was held in the country, the discord that pre- 
vailed among the nobles and the discontent of the army. 

Lahore conquered hy Baber , 1524 A,D . — The invasion of 
HindustAn had been from the fii'st the favorite object of Baber’^s 
ambition. The empire of Delhi had been an incessant scene of con- 
fusion and revolt ; and the whole country was thrown into uttermost 
disorder. As previously noted, the PanjAb was held by Dowlat 
KhAn Lodi and his sons, GhAzi KhAn and Dilawar KhAn. The Disaffection 

of the vice* 

impolitic arrogance and haughty temper of SultAn Ibrahim drove roy of L a- 

. — — - — — ^ ^ hore. 

* The Lodis at this time held Sirhand, Lahore, Saimam, Samdna and Hissar 
as far as Panipat. Sambhal was governed by Daria Khan Lodi, and Patidli and 
KampU by Rad Partab. — TdHhh-i^Khdn Jahdn Lodk 

Sultdn AU-nd-dln possessed only Delhi, Pdlam and some of the ad joining Par- 
ganas. The records a distich which was current at the time ex- 

pressing the dwindled condition of the crown dominions under the 3yad dynasty, 

«* The empire of the king of the world 
Extends from Delhi to Palam/'— 
t Elphinstone, page 84, Yol, H, 
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the Viceroy of the Paiijab into revolt, to suppress which the Empe® 
ror sent an army under Behar Khan Lodi. Finding himself unable 
to resist this force, ' Duwlat Klidii offered his allegiance to Baber 
BaWto iniplored him to march to his succour. The Moghal sovereign 
come to In-- gladly accepted , this call and soon put his army in motion. He 
crossed the Indus, marched through the country of the Ghakkars, 
whom he reduced to obedience, passed the Jhelain and the Chenab, 
Lahore and speedily approached Lahore* Beh^r Ehdn Lodi, Mobdrak Khfc 
Lodi, and some other Afghan Omerahs, still in the interest of the^ 
Delhi Emperor, encountered the invading army near Lahore, but 
were defeated with great slaughter. The conquerors, elated with 
their success, and enraged at the obstinacy of the resistance, plundered 
, W h o puts the town and burnt its ■ streets.’^ The Enipero r halted only four days 
fill ^ ^ ^ ^ Lahore and then advanced to Dipalpur, the garrison of which 
place he put to the sw’ox‘d. Crossing then the Sutlej, he had advanc- 
ed as far as Sirliand, when news reached him of the revolt of 
Dow'lat Khan, ivho, dissatisfied with his of Sultanpur, W'hich 

had been allotted to him by the Moghal Emperor, had risen up in 
arms. Baber, ahandoning his 'designs against Delhi, deemed it 
prudent to hasten, back to Lahore. Dowlat Khan, on hearing of 
the King’s approach, fled to the hill country on the east, but His 
Majesty reconciled DHawar Khan, his son, and honored him with 
the title of KhanW-Khandn.t At Lahore, he parcelled out among 
his Omerahs the districts of the Panjd.b \vhich he had conquered 
Dipalpur %vas given to Sultan Ala-ud-dln Lodi, brother of Sultdn 
His arrauge- Ibiuh^ a competitor for the throne of Delhi ; Sialkot to Khusrow 
^ 'G and Kalanor to'AIalionied' Ali Tajak.;: ■Appointing 

then 3Iir Abdul Aziz, a near relation, to the charge of Lahore, and 
v Biibd Khushka, a veteran Moghal officer, to watch the proceedings' 
of SuMn Ala-ud-dm, he marched back to Cdbul 

Scarcely had Baber recrocsed the Indus, when Dowlat Khdn, 
The distur- issuing from His mountain retreat, advanced to DipSlpdr, where Ms 
by^BowUt defeated Sultitn Ala-ud-dm. BabaKhushkarepaired to Lahore, 
'KMntiuelkd, which became a hot bed of intrigues fomented by Dowlat Ehdn. 

Baber again arrived on the scene. His officers had all formed a 
junction at Lahore, wffiich they still held. Mahomed Sultan Mirza, 
Adil SuMn and other Moghal Omerahs proceeded from Lahore to 
Kalanor to pay their respects to His Majesty. The enemy, to the 
number of 40,000, t were encamped on the banks of the Ravi. The 
Emperor sent a reconnoitring party to examine their position ; but 

* Memoirs of Baber by Erskine, page 287. 

Khaldsat-'id-Taicdrihhi'p. 

% Compare Ftruhla^ page 4^ Vol, II, and KhaJ^SQ^ vi-Tawdnhhi pag®24§* 
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the force^ being informed of Ms approach, broke up and retreated 
in consternation. ■ The Emperor thereupon marched towards Delhi 
without entering Lahore. 

• This was Baber’s fifth and last expedition; and the battle of 
Panipat, fought on 29th April, 1526, decided the fate of the 
empire. Ibrahim was slain, his army defeated with great slaughter 
and Delhi captured by the victorious Baber, who thus laid the foun- 
dations of the Moghal empire in Hindustan. 

Baber died at Agra on December 16th, 1530 A.D,'^ 

The Moghal Pmoti— Fresh from a lovely and - picturesque 
country, abounding in beautiful streams and rivulets, and rich in 
luxuriant vegetation and the waving foliage of trees, the followers 
of Baber, that knight errant of Asia, contemplated with dismay the 
prospect of a prolonged -stay in the inhospitable regions of India. 
The happy recollections of the vale of Fargh^nA and its neighbour- 
ing mountains made them anxious to return home ; t but Baber, in 
an eloquent speech made by him before' an assembly of his troops, 
dissuaded them ' from carrying out their dangerous and impolitic 
resolution after the brilliant victories they had gained, impressing 
upon them the incalculable advantages of founding a new empire 
in India. His words had the desired effect; and a.n empire was 
founded in India which was destined to become one of the greatest 
that has ever ruled the destinies of an Asiatic country. 

The first town of importance that benefited by the establish- 
ment of the Moghal monarchy in the Panjab, ''was naturally Lahore. 
During the reigns of the early Moghal . Emperors, justly regarded 
as the golden period of the history of Lahore, it became once more 
a place of royal residence. Endowed by nature with a noble spirit 
of chivaliy, valour and enterprise, a lively imagination and a 
delightful humour, they proved to be the most enlightened patrons 
of literature and the fine arts that ever flourished in the East. Under 
them Lahore soon became the seat of learning. It became the 
resort of learned men, poets, authors, orators and men versed in the 
science of theology and philosophy, who flocked to the Imperial 
Court from Bokhara, Samarkand, Blawarulnehr and other coun- 
tries of Asia, noted in those days for the cultivation of literature 
and the arts of peace. Pine gardens were laid out, canals dug to 
improve the means of irrigation, spacious mosques built, caravan 

* Baber’s remains were sent to Gibul and buried there. < , 
t One even gave vent to his feelings in a verse to the following effect 

** If safe and sound, I pass the river Sind# 

Oence take me, if again 111 visit Hin4'* 


Baber be- 
comes the 
founder of fche, 
Moghal em- 
pire in India, 


Great pros* ** ' 
parity of La- 
hore during 
the early 
Moghal rule. 
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coEstrncted, palaces, domes and minarets erected, and an 
impetus was given to the architecture of the coimtiy quite unsur* 
passed in any age. The chief architectural monuments that adorn 
Lahore at the present day, are to be traced to the early Moghal 
period, and to the same period are referable the best productions of 
learning and literature in their several braiiclies to which the 
Paojab may fairly lay a claim. 


Rebellion of 
Prince Kam- 


He foils 
Baber’s gover- 
nor of Lahore. 


The perfidy 
of Keracha 
Beg. 


Lahore occu- 
pied by Mirza 
Kdmr^n, 


Iliimanan , — ^Three days after the death of the late Emperor, 
Humaylin ascended the throne in the city of Agra, on 29th Decem- 
ber, 1530 A. D. No sooner did his brother, Kumran, who at that 
time held Cabul and Candalutr, hear of this event, than he march- 
ed for the Panjab, ostensibly to ofier his congratulations to his bro- 
ther on his accession, but in reality to try his own fortune, whether 
he might not be raised to the throne of Hindustan. As he drew 
near to Lahore, he found that llir Tunis- Ali, who had been its 
governor under Baber, was faithful to his trust and adhered to the 
cause of Hum ay An. Averse to having recourse to warlike opera- 
tions, he resorted to a stratagem. Affecting to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Keracha Beg, one of his principal omerahs, he open- 
ly rebuked him in the Darbar. The Beg, feigning offence 
at this treatment, effected his escape the following night, with ali 
his followers, and sought refuge in Lahore. Intrigue and defection 
were so common in those days that nothing appeared strange in 
the Beg’s conduct. Delighted to have won over to his side a man 
of so much consequence, ilir Tunis* Ali went out of the city, with a 
large procession, to meet the Beg and bid him welcome to the capi- 
tal of the Panj*ab. He was received with every demonstration of 
joy, treated as a personal friend, and constantly invited to partake 
of the hospitality of the Ticeroy’s table ; and several social enter- 
tainments were given for his amusement. Keracha Beg, however, 
coolly watched his opportunity, and one night, on the occasion of 
a festive entertainment, availing himself of the lateness of the hour, 
when the soldiers had been allowed to return to their respective 
quarters, he perfidiously seized the person of the Mir, and placed him 
in confinement. He then took possession of the gates of the 
citadel and invited Mirza KainrAn to the city. Kamran, who 
had been anxiously waiting the result, no sooner heard of the suc- 
cess of his ally, than he repaired to Lahore and entered the city 
with a strong force. No resistance was oSered. The city was occu- 
pied by KAmrAn who, having relieved Mir Tunis Ali, allowed him 
to join Humayun. After this success, KAmran took possession of the 
whole of the PanjAb as far as the Sutlej, and was acknowledged as 
its ruler. Humayun, naturally of a mild disposition, soon after- 



HITMAYUH, 


Wftrds confirmed ' his - brother in his government of Cabnl, Caii« 
dah4r and the PanjAb*^ Pleased with this treatment, the Mirza 
sent valuable presents for the Emperor, as a tok^m of gratitude. 
Ever afterwards he kept, up a correspondence with His Majesty, and 
in all his communications he expressed the utmost humility, repre- 
senting himself as the King’s vassal and well-wisher. , Once he sub- 
mitted from Lahore to His Majesty the following autograph odes 
composed by himself— 




Isill ^ 

IfcSb ^ W 

cT* 




“May thy beauty increase every moment ; 

May thy fortune continue to be happy and prosperous. 

The dust that may rise from the path of Leli,t 
May it find a place in the eyes of Majniin. 

The dust that may rise from thy path, 

May it be the light of the eyes of this afflicted person ! 

■Whoever has not walked round thee like a pair of compasses. 

May he be expelled from this circle (of the world). 

As long as there is duration to the world, 0 Kamrdn, 

May Humayun be the king of the w'orld!”i 

Allami Abul Fazl here writes humoui'ously : — 

<3^ vJl^ b j\ ^ bUs>^ 

j W. yd kXrf* I 

“ And, indeed, his (K^mr^n’s) prayer was accepted, for, in consequence of dis- 
loyalty, lie was expelled from the circle of confidence, nay, from the circle of 
existence, as will be mentioned in its proper place, § 


^ TarfXA-i-^asAidi, page 140, and A /charnama, p. 96, Voi, I. 
t The name of the celebrated mistress of Majnun whose amours with her 
are the subjects of the poems of Nizami, 

$ page 96, Vol. I. 

§ K^mrdn was blinded by Hutnaydn, on the return of the latter from Persia, 
and permitted to go to Mecca, where he subsequently died. A touching incident 
which occurred at this jimcture, is described by Abul Fazl in the Akbarndma, 
247, Volume I. ). On the night which had been fixed for Kamraa’s depar- 
ture for Mecca, Humayun, out of brotherly regard, went to the Prince’s palace on 
the banks on the Indus, accompanied by his courtiers. The unfortunate prince, 
after greeting his royal brother, cited the following verse 5 — 

«siU^ 

** The fold of the poor man’s tnrbsn touches heaven, 

When a king like thee casts his shadow upon his head/* 


■23': 
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Mahomed In tfee years 1535 A.D., Mahomed ZamAn Mirza^^ after Ms de^ 
bTsTe^g'rs fe^t Mandsdr^ haring made a di verson on the side of the Panjih 
laid siege to Lahore. KdmrAn Mirza, however, returned in time 
victorious from his . expedition of Oandahir, and Zam^ii Mirza 
retired precipitately to Gujrat, 


The per- When the conflict between Humaydn and'Sher Shah Sw, 
duct'ol Mto broke out, Humayun with his brothers Hindal and Askeri 

Ktoiram sought refuge at Lahore; but the perfidy of his brother Kamrdn, 
who had made peace with Sher Shah by ceding Panjab to that 
monarch, compelled him to quit Lahore with the Imperial family. 
He and the Mirza crossed the Kavi on 31st October 1540. The 
The Tan- separated from the Emperor near Hazara, and His Majesty 
jab o c c u- proceeded to Scindh. Sher Shah, who hadpursued the Emperor from 
through the Panjdb, laid the foundations of a new Rohtas, 
Afghan, 1540. having appointed his able general, Khawas Khan, Viceroy of 
the provmce, returned to Agi’a. 


Hiabenevo- Sher Shah was an enlightened and magnificent monarch, 

lent- schemes. his commanding position on the frontier and his possession 

of the great mercantile cities of Peshawar and Lahore, he develop- 
ed the trade of the PanjAb with the countries of Central Asia and 
Northern China. He connected the cities of MulMn and' Lahore by 
a road and planted fruit trees to refresh the weary traveller from 
Death of Bengal to Nildb, a branch of the Indus, for a distance of 1,500 
1545 ^ miles. Sher Shah, on attaining power, made special provision for 
the employment of his countrymen from Roli.f This marvellous 
man died by the bursting of a shell, at the siege of Kalinjar, on* 
May 22nd,. 1545. Taken to bis tent, he survived for two days, in 
teat agony, but conscious and contemplating future events,, thus 
doing his duty to the lasc. Sher Shdh, on his death-bed) regretted 
that he had not razed the city of Lahore to the ground. He had 
long meditated the entire destruction of the city ; “ for,” said he, 
such a large city should not exist on the very road of an invader, 
bed regret ' immediately after capturing it on his arrival, could collect his 
supplies and organise his resources there.” He repented also not 

And immediatel 3 T after this be spoke the following verse extempore. 

** Whatever I receive at thy bands is kindness, 

Be it the arrow of oppression or the dagger of cruelty.” 

* He was grandson of the famous Sultdn Husein Mirza, of Khorasan. After 
his father’s^ kingdom had passed into the hands of the Uzbeks, he had resided at the 
Court of Buber, with whom he w^asa particular favourite. One of Baber’s daugh- 
ters was married to him. Compare Baber’s Memoirs by Erskinb^nd KhalAsat-ul- 
' ' Tawarikh. ■ 

+ it is a ridge of the Snlemdn monntains. The Afghans settled in large num- 
bers in the Fergana of Bijwara and were handsomely provided for by the Km- 
peror. — Tarlhh-i'Sher ShM, « 
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having had time to plant his tribesmen from the hills of Boh on 
the tract between Niiib and Lahore^ to watch the attempts of the 
Moghals bn the PanjAk 

Hnm%6n, after an exile of fourteen years, crossed the Indus, un- ■ 
opposed, on 2nd of January 1 555. Sekandar Shfili, the Afghan Gover- 
nor of Lahore, had carried away the army of the Panjab to Delhi, so 
that the province was left without any troops for its defence. 

Humfiylin inarched to Lahore, which was abandoned on his ap- 
proach, and, entering it on 24th February, was received with every 
demonstration of Joy by the inhabitants.^ Having appointed Parhat 
Khdn, Shukddr (Governor) of Lahore, Bahhds Khan, Foujdar, i^liore in 
Mirza Shdk Sultdn, Amir and Mehtar, and Jouhar Ti-easurer for the h® 

Suba of the Panjab, His M,^* * * § esty marched for Sirhand.f 1555. 


Akhar , — On the death of his father at Delhi in 1556 A, D., " 

Akbar, then only thirteen years and four months old, ascended the 

throne at Kalanort in the Paniab, where he was then encamped to A k b a r’s 

coronation a t 

prosecute a war with Sekandar ShAh Sur^ under the tutelage of the Kaknor. 
famous General and Minister Behram KhAn. Here the Klmtha 
was proclaimed from the pulpit. The first event of importance 
which took place at Lahore after the accession of the Emperor, was 
the capture of ShAh Ahul Ma’ili, Governor of Lahore, in the time of Shah ^ A b u I 
HumAyun, and an of the first rank, who had shown a dis- 
position to rebel. § He was seized ' and made over to Pahalwan 
Kalffoz, the Kotwal^ Of chief Police officer, of Lahore, but he man- 
aged to effect his escape from custody, and, collecting an army, in- 
vaded Kashmir. The Kotwal^ feeling ashamed of the disgrace to ' 
which he was likely to be subjected by the imperial government, 
committed suicide. 


The Emperor, having heard of the defeat of his General, 
Ehizr Khin, '' within twenty of the capital of the Panjiab, ar- 
rived at Lahore during the second year of his reign, and remained 


* Erskiae. 

t .dMarJidma p. 25, Toi L 

X Kalanor was at that time an important town of the district of ‘Lahore. It 
I® now a town In the Gnrd^spiir district. After the coronation of Akbar at KaU* 
nor, spacious palaces and edifices were built there by Hia . Majesty^s coramaud, in 
commemoration of the e%"ent. When Abdul Qsdir, Baddoni, the well-known his- 
torian of Akbar, wrote his history, these edifices were in course of construction, 
vidA Book III, Some ofthese existed down to the British 

period, but were mercilessly destroyed for the sake of their bricks. What now 
exists is a platform of packa masonry marking the place where Akbar had been 
raised to the throne of Hindustan by his Omeraks, Around this are cultivated 
l&nd& oi Zaminddra. 

§ He was a Saiyad of high family,, and was' b native of Kashghar. He was 
noted for bis valour and the symmetry of his limbs. Humaydn had honored 
him with the title of Fanmd {sonh 
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liiere four rnontis and fourteen -days, which tim’e was. employed by 
Mm in consolidating his rule in the Panjafe^^ and- in supervising 
S n da r Operations against Sikandar ShAh /S-ier, who had strengthened 

Shall Ms position in the' SewAlik mountains. He then returned to Delhi^ 

after appointing Husein Khan, son of Mahdi QAsam Khan^s sister, 
his governor of Lahore. It was about this time that Mirza Abdul 

Mbza^ Abdul the famous poet and minister, and one 

Kaliim Khaii- of the ablest adniinistiutors who adorned the Court of Akbar. was 
born at Lahore. He 'ivas the son of the Emperor^s tutor and Gene- 
ral Behram Khan. 


i-Khanan 

Lahore. 


at 


^ - ud^ After Behram Kh£n had fallen into disfavor, Shams-ud-dinf 

Ehaa Atka, Mahomed Khan Atka, ’who had distinguished himself in. the wars 
vFceroyof ae Sikandar Shah Sh', having received his flag and drum, 

Paujab. was sent as viceroy to the Panjab. His Majesty followed him to 
Lahore, which he visited in the fifth year of his reign. The title 
of Khan-i-Azhn was conferred on Shams-ud-dm, and extensive 
jagirs were bestowed on him and his family in thePanjab4 In the 
same year (964 A.H.) Mariam Makani, the Queen Dowager, with other 
ladies, § joined the Imperial camp from Cdbul. It was also during 
this march that, one of the Emperor’s elephants having by accident 
run into BehrAm Klian’s tents, ill-feeling arose between him and 
Shams-ud-dm, who was suspected by the minister of causing iJie 
accident. The governor, with his sons, went to Kh^n-i-Khanan’s 
tents and took an oath on the Qoran that the aifair was a mere 
accident ; thus all suspicion Tvas removed.! 


Rebellion o£ In 1556, the peace of Lahore was disturbed by Mahomed Hakim 

him Mirzs* * * § Mirza, the Emperor’s half-brother, who, having been expelled from 
1556 A.D. Gabul, sought to establish himself in the PanjSb, and was encour- 
aged by several local commanders who joined him at CabuL After 
plundering Bhera, he set out for Lahore by forced marches and 
encamped in the garden of Mahdi Qasam Khan, which was 
situated outside the city, ou the banks of river Ravi.^ Some of the 


* Albarrtdma, 

t His wife was the wet-nurse of Akbar. Humayun called her Ji Ji Angab. 
Akbar called Shams-ud-dm A tha (foster-father) Khan, Tahakdt. 

t His younger brother Qiitb-ud-din, tutor to Prince Salem, founded several 
mosques at Lahore, — Blochmann^ -p, 

§ Haji Begam, a wife of Humayiin, Gulchera Bcgam and Cnlbadan Begam 
Humayiin’s sisters, and Salema Sultan Begam, daughter of Gulchera Begam,—- 
Akbamdma, 

11 Muntal'kib-ut-Tawarlhh, 

^ Q^am Kh^n was an Amir of Akbar’s Court. The garden referred ^ 
stood on the bank of the Bavi branch (or Chola Ravi)^ close to the Karbala 
of the Shiast where the Mahomedans bury their taz^a^ on the 10th of Moharram, 
south-west of the tomb of Data Ganj Bakhsh and behind the Government Sch^l 
premises, or the ice-pits. A very high dome known as Cximbaz Qasam Khau, 
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OMerahs of the PanjAhj such as Mir Mahomed IthuviiA^Kulcitt^ 
Qiitb-ud-dltt Mahomed Khdn and ' Sharif KhSn, having heard 
of these proceedings, assembled in Lahore and strengthened the 
fortress* Several times the Mirxa marshalled his forces and ad- 
vanced to the foot of the fortifications, but the OMcrahs repulsed 
him with the fire of their guns and muskets.* The news of these 
hostilities, having reached the Emperor at Agra, His Majesty 
inarched on the Panjib by way of Sirhand, and Mahomed Hakim emper- 
Mirza, feeling incapable of resistance, fled to CabuL The Emperor ©r marches 
heard the news of his flight after crossing the Jumna, but continued 
Ms march to Lahore, On approaching the city, he was welcomed by 
the nobles, who received distinguished marks of royal favor for the 
loyalty and devotion they had exhibited. His Majesty entered 
Lahore, the Dar^us^SuUanat, at a propitious moment in Rajabymd 
put up in the house of Mahdi Qisam Khin, in the citadel. By the 
Emperor’s command, Qutb-ud-dm Mahomed Khin and Kamil Khin> 
the Ghakkar Chief, pursued, Mahomed Hakim Mirza beyond the 
Pargani of Bhera ; but the Mirza had already crossed the Indus. 

His Majesty, ” according to Abul Fazl, while at Lahore, 
was engaged, greatly to- his satisfaction, in arranging the affairs of 
the people.” The Zamindars of the* country waited on the Impe- 
rial Court to tender their allegiance and were graciously received. 

Mahomed Bikl, the ruler of Scind, sent his ambassador to the 
Court, and his offer to be recognized as a vassal of the Emperor was 
accepted. 

At the commencement of the 12th year of his reign (February xhe great 
1567 A.D.),His Majesty resolved to go out for a Qainraqa hunt.f 

existed here until lately. This was the mausoleum of the Mahomedan nohle 
after whose name the garden was called. The building was doublo-sfcoreyed 
with vaulted chambers round it. It was one of the most handsome and impos- 
ing buildings of Lahore, the graceful and majestic tower of which is still 
fresh in the- mem wy of the people. The son of Kxshen Singh, Kamhoh^ who 
laid some pretensions to its ownership, destroyed it for the sake of its bricks 
and nothing of the monument now remains but a heap of lime and piec^ of 
bricks. ^ ■ 

Mahdi Qasam Kh£tt was for a long time Akbar’s Governor of CAbul and was 
murdered at Lahore, in 3-001 A H. (1502 A.D.>-~vtde AfaWr. The mausoleum 
previously . mentioned, was raised to his memory by his royal master Akbar. 

Bad^ni informs us that Mahdi Qasam Khan had a villa at Lahore whicli he 
called Bagh-i- Mahdi Q^am Khan.— II, pp. 90, 292. . 

^ Tabdkai-i-Akbarif p&ge 

' t , page 216, Vol. 11, 

While the Mirza was in temporary possession of the Fanf^b, Mulla Ghizdlf, a 
poet, native of Mush-hed, found the following rhyme for his seal ; — 

«A44ai-« 

In the name of the Gracious and Merciful God, 

Mahomed Hakim is the heir of the kingdom.”— ^oddoni, p. 94. 

^ f a Turk! word, denoting a grand hcUtu& m w^hich the g&mfiis 

driven into a centre by a large namber of beaters who form themselves into a 
circlce 
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For a space of forty kos round Lahore, the Amirs were ordered to 
drire the wild game together within a circle of about five k0B on 
sdl' sides of the city. Under the directions of Mir- Mahomed Atka^ 
they drove together some 15,000 wild animals of all kinds 
into that area. The royal tent used in campaigns was set up in 
the inidst^ and His Majesty w^ent out to hunt on horseback. Each 
day the Amirs and Khdns drew their lines closer, to narrow the 
circle. The nobles were then peiiiiitted to join in the sport, and 
afterwards the general public were allowed to take part in it, and 
there w-as hardly a soldier or private person w^ho did not enjoy 
some game. On return to the city, after many days of festivities, 
the Emperor dashed on horseback into the river Eavi and swam 
across it. His example w^as followed by his courtiers, and all but 
two got safely across. On 22nd March, 1567, the Emperor started 
to return to Agra, leaving the direction of the affairs of the PanjAb 
to Mir Mahomed Khan AtJca, 

H u s e i n In the thirteenth year of the reign, Husein Kuli Kh^n, having 

appointe^d appointed viceroy of the Panjab, was sent to Lahore, with his 

tk^Panjab Ismail Khan.* The following year, His Majesty visited Ajud- 

dhan (Pdk Pattan), to pay his benedictions to the mausoleum of 
rorvfsite^k Saint Farid Shakar Ganj. The place being the jagh' of Mirza Aziz 
Pattan, Gohal Tdsli^ surnamed Azim Khan, His Majesty was sumptuously 
entertained by him. The Mneinosgnon for the date w^as found in 
the hemistich^ — 

** The king and the prince are honored guests.” 

From Dipalpur, the Emperor proceeded to Lahore, where he 
was the guest of Husein Kuli Khdn ; and, having spent some days 
there in hunting, he marched to Ajmere. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign, Husein Kuli Kh4n was 
Husein^ Kuli Rkdn4-Jahan ; but he died soon after. While governor of 

Khan. Lahore,^’ writes Al-Baddoniy his food consisted of barley-bread, his 
object being to fallow the example of the holy apostles. He repair- 
ed, restored, or rebuilt, many thousands of mosques and ancient 
sepulchres.^’ 

In the year 1579, Mahomed Hakim Mirza, the ruler of Gabul,^ 
having again crossed the InduSj defeated Kawar Man Singh, the 
Irruption of Governor of the Panjab, He next marched to Lahore and en- 
camped in the garden of Mahdi Qasam Kh^. Kawar Mdn Singh, 
1579 A.D, * Said Khan, E4ja Bhagwan D^s, Sayad Hamid, Mahomed Zaman 


» Tahahmi-iAkharli p. 2S0. 
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aad other Jagirdars of the Panjab set to work to strengthen the 

fort. Sher Khwaja, Nadir Ali Zarcha, and Mir Sikandar, on the 

side of the prince, repeatedly attacked the fort, but failed to make 

any impression.* Meanwhile the prince, having been informed of 

the Emperor^s approach to the Panjab, recrossed the Ravi and re** 

treated to Cabul in February. The Emperor deputed his son, ^ ^ f t 

Prince MurAd, to pursue' him; but it was not until March 6th, 

1579, that victory was gained, and, the prince having effected his 
escape towards the mountains, the Emperor entered CAbul in 
triumph. On his return from Cabul, on new year’s day, it being the 
thirty-third year of his accession, the Emperor held great rejoicings jo icings at 
in the capital of the Panjdb. The Daulat Khdna *Am, or the halls 
of public audience, which consisted of one hundred and fourteen 
porticoes, were embellished with all sorts of ornamentations and 
decorated with valuable stuffs and embroidered curtains. The 
chiefs of the neighbouring districts came to pay the king homage, 
among others being the R<ya of Kamdim whose ancestors had 
never before seen a Mahomedan sovereign.! In the fallowing 
Ramzan the Emperor, left Said Kbdn, RAja BhagwAn DAs and 
Kawar Man Singh in charge of the affairs of the Panjab, and 
marched to Fateh pur. t 

About this time (1580 A. I>.) there lived at Lahore an im- xhc story 
poster, named Sheikh Kamal BayAni, who gave out that in the impos- 

twinkling of ah eye he could go over from one bank of the river 
Ravi to the other and from there call out to any body, So and so 
go home,’’ so as to be heard distinctly by the people on the opposite 
bank. People put him to the test, and he managed his trick so 
well that they were convinced he possessed some miraculous power, 
for, no sooner had he disappeared from one bank of the river, than 
he was heard calling out the names of people on the other. The 
news having reached the Emperor, His Majesty took him privately 
to the banks of the river and asked him to show the miracle. The 
man dared not return a reply to the Emperor, on which Bis Majesty 
said Tery well, then vve will bind you hand and foot and cast 
you from the top of the castle. If you come out of the water safe 
and sound, well and good; if not, you will have gone to hdU/’^ 

Being brought to bay, he pointed to his stomach and said:— "I 
have contrived all this merely for the sake of filling this hell of 
my own ! ” The deception practised by the impostor was this. H® 
had a son who had the power of imitating bis father’s Toice so 

* Aib5amdma, page 203, Vol. III. 

t, Al-Bad4oni, 

t TaM&Oft-i’Akbarii mg^ 
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exactly that the most acute observer could hardly detect the diffur- 
euce. As soon as the father had^ on the pretence of perforinins^ 
ablutions, gone down to the edge of the river and hidden himself in 
the stream, the son shouted out from the opposite side, in a voice 
closely resembling that of his father : “ So and so, go home.” 
The impostor had deceived many people by his fraud, among them 
being Khdn-i-Khanan and Dowlat Kh^n. Akbar, however, expos- 
ed the deception.* 

When the Emperor went to Kashmir, in the thirty-fointh year of 
Todar Mai. his reign, he left Todar Mai in charge of Lahore. The great Finan- 
cier and Revenue Accountant was a Kkatri of Chlinidn, in the 
Lahore district.f He entered Akbar’s service at a very early period. 
He was created a Diwdn in the twonty-thiitl year of the reign, and it 
was during this year that he introduced the financial reforms which 
have rendered his name so famous in India. He introduced a new rent- 
His reve- Tcll and a system of land measurement and revenue accounts. Be 
Hue reftf rms. made regulations for imperial mints in the chief to’ivns of TnrHa^ 
all of which are detailed in the Ain-i-Akhari and the AJcbamdma, 
the learned works of the Alldmi Abul Fazl. Before his appointment 
as Diwan, all government accounts were written in the Hindi cha- 
Introdnc- racters. Todar Mai introduced the Persian characters, and his 
^ were thus compelled to learn the Court language of 

tera in State their Mahomedan rulers. In the twenty -second year of Akbar’s 
accounts. j-eign, Todar Mai was raised to the dignity of Wazir of the empire. 

to the liberal policy of Akbar that Hindus obtained the 
era po highest posts of honor under the Mussulman government of India. 

Thus, we see Mdn Singh raised to the rank of seven thousand and 
made governor of the Panjib, as his father R£ja Bhagwdn Dds had 
been before him. The P anjib, it would appear, has always been treated 
as the most important Province, and the viceroyalty of that country 
was considered of superior dignity to the Prime-ministership at the 
capital of India. The fact, therefore, of these -Hindus holding the 
most important commands sho^vs the liberality which inspii-ed 
Akbar’s whole policy. 


^ Soon after the return of the imperial forces from Eusufzai, 
whither Todar Mai had been ordered to accompany Edja Mdn 
Singh, the commander-in-chief, t he applied for leave to go to 
the Ganges to die there in peace, as he had become an old man. 
The Emperor granted his request , but recaUed him frhm Hardw^r* 
* Al-Badiion% pp, S67-68. “ 


+ His private residence at Lahore was in Bazar Hakimin, m.»ti Gate. 

t Raja Mia Singh died a natural death in the Deccan in the ninth vcar of 

J^an»r s reign. He left fifteen hundred wives, of whom sixty burned theraelves 
on Ills funeral pile,— -page 341 . ^ wtemsenes 
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telling Mm that doing Ms duty to his country and State was a pil- 
grimage far more meritorious than sitting on the banks of the 

Ganges. Todar Mai returned unwillingly, and died soon after at _ of 

T -iL • teot A T\ . . XodarMal. 

Lahore in 1581 A» D. 

A short time after EAja Todar MaFs death, Raja Bhagwdn D4s And of Rl- 
died at Lahore in the beginning of 998 (1589 A. D.). It is said 
that, while returning from Todar MaFs funeral, he was seized with 
m attack of stranguary of which he died. He held the title of 
Amir-ul-Omaray or the premier noble."^ In the twenty-ninth year 
of the reign, his daughter was married to Prince Salem, a union of 
which Prince Khusrow was the offspring. 

The following year, 999 A. H. (1582 A. D.), Urff, the great Beatb of 
poet of Akbar’s Court, died at Lahore. He was an attendant of 
Abdul Rahim Khin-i-Khanan. and bequeathed, in all, about 14,000 A.D. 
verses to his patron. He was only 36 years old when he died, and 
his body was, thirty years later, removed by the poet, Sabir, to 
Isphahan and buried in the holy land of Najaff. Thus, his prog- 
nostication, recorded in one of his verses in the praise of Ali (who 
is also buried in Najaffj, was fulfilled when he said - 

“ By the force of my eye-lida I shall travel froin my grave to Najaff, 

Should they kill me either in Hind or in Tartary.” 

The date of Ui-fi’s death is found in the hemistich, 

** Urff thou didst die young.” 

His early death was, according to Eastern ideas, ascribed to • 
the abuse he had heaped on the ancients. 

« Al-Baddoni, who entertains the bitterest hatred for the Hindus, thus notices 
the death of To<lar Mai and Bhagw^n D^s .* “ They hastened to the abode of hell 
and torment and in the nethermost valley of Hinnom became the food of ferocious 
beasts and scorpions ; may God scorch them both.” The date of their death was 
found la the hemistich — 

“ One said : Todar and Bhagwan died.” 

The following Quatrain gives the date of Todar Mal s death ; 

dji I 

: 

** Todar Mai was he whose tyranny had oppressed the worlds 
When he proceeded to hell, the people rejoiced. 

I asked the date of his death from the old man of intellect j 
Gladly replied the wise old man « 

He is gone to hell,” 
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great Lahore was a place of great importance in Akbar^s time, 

Akbar™* 'of Abul Pazl, speaking of Lahore in the second year of Akbar’s reign^ 
writes: “ It is a very populous city, the resort of people of all 
nations and a centre of extensive coiniiierce. In the shortest time 
great armies can be collected there, and ammunitions of war in any 
quantity can be procured for the use of troops/'* A royal mint, 
carpet manufactory, and other establishments were founded there. 
The Emperor had a taste for gardening and sent for skilful garden- 
It ^ii Persia to cultivate grapes and melons in Lahore. For 

quarkmi, ' fourteen years, namely, from 1584 to 1598, Akbar made Lahore bis 
head-quarters, and from it conducted military operations against 
Kashmir, planned wars with the north-eastern Afghans*, undertook 
the conquest of Scindh and Candahar and arranged his campaigns 
with the Eusufzais, in one of which Raja Bir Bal, his greatest per- 
sonal favorite, lost his life ."I* 

Sh^ikUMou! Ziqadh, 1001 A. H. (1592 A. D.), Steikh Mobarak, of 

1502 Nagore, died at Lahore, He was the father of the celebrated Faizi 
and Abul Fazl, the greatest writers and politicians India has pro- 
duced, He was a man of comprehensive genius and wrote a com- 
mentary on the Qoran in four volumes called the Mumhiul 
and another work called the Jam^ul-Kaldm. He sulfered from 
partial blindness towards the close of his life and died at the age of 
ninety. The year of bis death is found in the W’ords 

The perfect Sheikh,”t 

teiioue structed a wonderful reservoir (kauz) in the court-yard of the palace 
of Lahore. The bottom was reached by a stair-case connected 
with a passage which led to an adjoining room, six yards square, 
capable of holding a dozen people. The passage was so contrived 
that access to the chamber was obtained without the water flowing 
into it. When Akbar, plunging into the water, reached the bottom, 
he passed into a room which he found lighted up and furnished 

* Akbarndma, p. 39, VoL XL 

t The event happened in 1586 A.0. His original name Avas Mahesh Das, 
^ane from Kdipi to Court soon after A kbar’s accession. He belonged to the 

Bhat orMi^trel class called by the Persians jBada/aros A, or * a dealer in en- 
comin^ . He became a great favorite of the Emperor on account of his 
and the title of Kab Rai, or Poet Laureate^ was conferred on him. He possessed 
poetical talent and was skilled in music ; and his short Hindi verses, jokes and 
oormots, are to this day, in general favor ^Yith the people of India, 

X AhBodAmu 

9 aI ^ GUan in Persia, and was a personal attendant and friend 

the Emperor tried his skill a? a physician by putting in separate 
nobles the nnne of sick and healthy people and even of animals. To his great 
eatisfacuon the Makim made a correct distinction of the various kinds shown to 


wir. 
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with bed-steads, cushions, and some books. Breakfast was provid- 
ed of which the Emperor partook. Seventeen years before, ano- 
ther Hakim had made an attempt to construct a similar tank at 
Patehpur, but the experiment failed. This time, however, Hakim 
Ali succeeded in constructing the mysterious tank, and Mir Hyder, 
a riddle-maker, found the date in the words ? 

the pond of Hakim Ali’ ^ which gives 1002 A. H. as the date.*^ 
The Emperor had this pond filled with copper coin which amounted 
to twenty iarors. His Majesty was fond of hearing the music of 
Mian Tan Sen and Sheikh Banjhu, unrivalled musicians of Hindus- 
tan, and he once ordered the Sheikh to carry off the whole of the 
sum of money in question. The Sheikh, being unequal to the task, 
asked the Emperor for some gold instead, and His Majesty presented 
him with Rs. 10,000 in exchange. 

A short time before the time of his residence at Lahore, Akbar’s 
religious views seem to have undergone fresh changes. He was 
anxious to unite in his person both the spiiitual and the secular lead- 
ership, and he had been declared by the the Chief 

Qdzi and the Mufti of the empire, to be the Amir of the faithful and 
the Mujtahid of the age, or the sole authority on points of Maho- 
medan law. Being at this time seized with suspicions against 
some of the mullahs of Lahore, His Majesty ordered Qdzi Sadr-ud- 
dm, Lahori, a free-thinker, and other mullahs, such as Abdul Shakur 
Guldar, Mullah Mahomed Masdm, and others, to be banished from 
thecity.f 

In the thirty-first year of the reign, the Emperor, during his 
residence at Lahore, married the daughter of Rde Singh, son of 
Rde Kalian Mai, to Prince Salem. His Majesty went to the house of 
the bridegroom’s father with the bridal party, and after the nuptial 
ceremonies were over, presents were exchanged.}: About this time 
Abdulla Khdn Uzbek, King of Turan, having written to Akbar 
regarding his apostacy from Islam, Miran Sadr Jahan, of the 
empire, and Hakim Himam, who possessed great influence at Court, 
were sent as ambassadors. In answer to the king of Turan’s com- 
munication, some Arabic verses composed by Sheikh Faizi, the 
Poet Laureate, were written, in which the charge of apostacy was 

* .4l-BacZ<£owi, page 265. The reservoir is often mentioned by the Moghal 
historians. Jahangir visited it towards the close of 1600 A.D., and made Hakim 
Ali a commander of 2000* His son Hakim Al>dul Wah^b was a Mansabdar at 
Lahore, being commander of 500 horse.— JJddsAaAntf wa. 

f AhBMdmi^ page 277. 

t Akhamdma, p. 326, Vol. III. 
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distiBctly denied. How the great orator rebutted the charge will 
appear from the following verses : — 

a331 

People say of God he had a son, 

Of the Prophet it is said he was a sorcerer, 

Keither God nor the Prophet has escaped 
The slander of men, then how should I ?” * 

•He 1 a y s In spite, however, of these professions, the Emperor, at no dis» 
apostl&ship.^^ claimed for himself the rank of a prophet, and the fomiu« 

la was publicly adopted — 


“ Xhere is no God, but God, and Akbar is God’s representatwe,” 

About this time the Poet, il/tfWa Sheri, composed some odes 
descriptive of the king^s frenzy, of which the following are some ; — 

cs-wl 

^ ^ A yisLfioAlj 

It is utter confusion of brain if a fool take into his head, 

That love of the Prophet can ever be banished from mankind, 

1 cannot repress laughter at the following couplet which, on account 
of its novelty, ^ , 

Will be recited at the tables of the rich and continually read by the 
beggar, 

* The King tliis j’ear has laid claims to be a prophet, 

After the lapse of a year, please God, he will become the Deity/ ”t 

Notwithstanding all his singularly eccentric behaviour in mat* 
Kotwitb. ters bfreligion, there can be no doubt that it was during, his long 
eccentrmit^y! ^^sidence at Lahore that the notions of religious liberality, for 
which Akbat was so conspicuous, were developed. He seemed 
there to have acted more in the spirit of an enquirer after truth 
than as a mere pretender, and his strict observance of religious 
toleration, his perfect 'freedom from partiality to any particular 
sect, the purity of his ideas, the sincerity of his sentiments and 
designs, and above all his kebn appreciation of every thing really 
good in any religious system, endeared him to all his subjects smd 
paved the way for his reaching the summit of Human glory. Here 
His Majesty conversed freely with the learned doctors on points of 
religion, its principles, and divarications. His court was the resort 

^ Akhamdmaf p. 329, Tol. III. See also Btochmannn, p. 46S. 

+ Al’Biiddoiiii p, 301t 
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of learned laeE of evei’y creed and professors of different reli- 
gions from every counti*y, and tbey were admitted to converse with 
Mm. His Majesty erected two buildings outside the city for feed- 
ing poor Hindus and Mussalmans, one of which he called bharmpurdr 
and the other In the latter the Jews and fire-worship- Khyr- 

pars were also entertained. The charge of these institutions was 
entrusted to Abul FazL As a. large number of joffi's also flocked 
to these establishments, a separate receiving-house was built for 
them, which got the name of Jdgipurd.* Meetings were held on 
the evening of each Sabbath at which, in the 'words of Al’-Baddoniy. 

** were discussed profound points of sciencej the subtleties of reve- 
lation, the curiosities of history and the wonders of nature, of 
which large volumes could give only a summary abstract/' Men ^ Biscusafona 
employed themselves in contemplation, posturing, addresses, places, 
abstractions and reveries, and in alchemy, fascination and magic." 

The King himself is said to have- become an adept in the art of 
alchemy, and exhibited before the assembly the gold he had made. 

Sometimes whole nights were passed in controversies, His Majesty 
remaining present throughout the proceedings, and evincing the 
greatest interest in the discussions which took place. Sometimes 
these meetings led to fatal results. Thus, Mullah Ahmad, a learned 
Shia, author of the Tarikli4-Alji, was assassinated in the streets of 
Lahore by Mirza Faulad Beg because he had openly revil- 

ed the companions oi the rrophet.j The Murza was bound to the Beg. 
foot of an elephant and dragged through the streets of Lahore 
until at last," writes the Sunni narrator, he attained the grade 
of martyrdom." The date of i/ifZfo/i Aliniad's death is found in the 
words, 

** Bravo I the dagger of steel.’* 

After the burial of JfteZZa/t Ahmad, Sheikh Faizi and Sheikh 
Abul Pazl, set guards over his grave ; but such was the hatred for 
the #S/tm Jf idfaA that, in spite of all precautions, when His Majesty 
left for Kashmir, the people of Lahore, one night disinterred his 
corpse and burnt it. I ^ 

The Emperor adored the lising sun, and aj^peared daily at the A k b ar 's 
jharaka window', or balcony, of the palace, to be •worshipped by the ^“^63, 
people as an embodiment of the deity. He revived the old Persian 
festival of Nauroz in honor ot the sun, adopting it for the celebration 


M'Baddoni, p S24. A portion of Khyrimrd stili remains in tiie vicinity 
pf Baranagar on the left road to Mian Mir. 


t Al>Baddoni^ p. 3G5. 
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of li is accession to the throne, and appointed Abnl Fazl snpef-' 
intendent of fire temples. On the sun's entering the sign of Yirgo, 
he had his forehead marked like a Hindu, and had Eakhi of twisted 
linen rags tied on his wrist by Brahmans as an amulet. 

But the Emperor's partiality was not confined to the followers 
of Brahma and of Zerdasht alone. He listened with patience to 
the advocates of every religion and took the most genuine interest 
His notions iR their disputations. He was courteous to the Christians to such 
Christian- degree that his plausibility more than once led them to entertain 
the most sanguine hopes of their being able to make His Majesty 
a convert to their faith. For the third time, at the earnest request 
of the Emperor, the Portuguese government at Goa sent him mis-- 
guSa with all their books of law and gospel. The Court was 

sionanes a t then {1595 A. D.) at Lahoi'e, which is desciibed by the Fathers as 
R delightful city." In their journal they describe, in glowing terms, 
the splendour of the king's court and the greatness of his army. 

5,000 elephants, with iron-plates on their heads and their trunks 
and tusks armed with swords and daggers, marched in the rear of the 
ca^’alcade." The imperial residence, is described as being situated 
on an island in the river whither they were conducted. His Majes- 
ty gave them the most gracious reception and was dazzled by an 
omaiiiented image of the Virgin which was exhibited to him. But 
they were discouraged on observing that the Emperor assiduously 
worshipped the rising sun, and was himself worshipped as a ray of 
the sun, that illuminator of the universe, or a light emanating from 
the Creator. Every morning Akbar presented himself at a window, 
and saw multitudes of people fall prostrate before him. The hopes 
of the Fathers not being realized, they eventually left for Goa. 
Jahangir, the son and successor of Akbar, was ' however, more liber- 
al to the Portuguese Jesuits than his father. He allowed them to 
Christian establish a mission and build a church and school at Lahore, and to 
preach w^here they pleased. He listened to the Fathers very atten^ 
tively and even appointed stipends for the priests . These pensions 
were, however, withdrawn by Shah Jahdn, a stricter Mahomedan, 
who demolished the church.* 

Lahore vi* Lahore was also about this period (A. D. 1584*) visited by four 
sited by four Englishmen— Messrs Newbury, Pitch, Storey and Leeds, members 
of the Levant Company in Turkey ; but in the account of their tra- 
vels no detailed description of the place exists.! 

. # CompcLve Thornton, page 122, and Wheeler, page 195, Yol. L — Some traces 

of the Ghviatian Church still remained when Lahore was visited by Xhevenot, 
the French traveller, in 1665. A crucifix and m picture of the virgin were alsd 
at that time to be seen op the gateway of the fort, 

f Thomion^ 
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. In tlie year 1585 A. D,, Mirm Kustani^ a relation 
Ismail Sqft't of Persia, haying disagreed with his brother, came to at Lahore. ■ 
Lahore with his family, and dependents. He was honorably receiv- 
ed by the Emperor, who sent, the . EnuHIulk, Kkdn4* 

Khdnmi, Zen Kh'^n Ifote and other grandees of the empire, to 

receive him . at : a distance : of four Iw from the city. At the inter- 
view with the Emperor, he was presented with one Kdror Tankd 
in cash and created an Amir wdth a rank of 5,000. Mnltan was 
assigned him as a jVi^i'n-and His Majesty supplied him with articles 
of household use, such as carpets, utensils, &c., valued at many thou- 
sands of rupees.* 

In 1586 A. D., Mirza Nizani-ud-dm Ahmad, author of the 
Tahakat-i-Akbari, died at Lahore, in the forty-fifth year of his age, ^ h - 

and was buried in “ his garden at Lahore.” “ Among the gentry ’ 
and the public of Lahore,” writes Al-Baddoni, “ there were few 
who did not weep at his funeral, or who, recollecting his kind and 
courteous deportment, did not express sorrow on the occasion.’’! 

The following was found as the date of his death ; — 

> 9 ^ 

=5 JU.» 

'«* Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, 

Departed for the world of futurity, 

And' he departed with vigilance and In a becoming w,ay. 

His essence being high, 

He W'ent in to the regions^ of the holy angels. 

QMri found the year of his death, — 

An invaluable pearl has departed from the world.” 

The year 1595 is memorable iu history for the death of Sheikh Death yt 
Paizi, the Poet Laureate of Akbar’s court. He was a diplomatist, a 
poet and a writer, aud was dear to the heart of his sovereign. He, 
fell ill at Lahore iu the. autumU' of 1595, his complaint . develop,ing 
into pulmonary apoplexy. A touching account of his last moments 
is given by ' Al^BaMoni When he was in his. last agonies, ' 

writes the author, the king went to him at midnight,, and,, 
raising his head, with his own hand, cried out many times, onhlsdealb. 
‘ Sheikh Jio, I have brought Hakim Ali with me, why don’t you 
speak to me ? ’ The patient, having lost the power of speech, 
returned no reply. Again did His Majesty put the same question ; 
but no reply came. Upon this the Emperor, overpowered with 
grief, tore off his turban and threw it on the ground. He then 
went away, after speaking some words of consolation to Sheikh 


^ Al'Baddoni^ p. 3SS. 
t Al’BaiUonii p. 397. 
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Abdl Fazl. ;Faizi expired immediately afterwards. The event 
occurred on 5th October 1595, Badaoni finds the date of Ms death 
in the words^^ 

** The institute of atheism is broken/* 

It would seem from the above summary that Lahore was asso- 
Lahore dated with the brightest period of ikbar’s reign. When he quit- 
thr^br^iTtest it, ill the forty-third year of his reign, after a residence of four- 
Akbartii^n^ years, and moved to Agra on his way to the Deccan, he left 
/ ° * the royal seraglio with Prince Khurrain (Sh^h Jah^n), in Lahore, 

' in charge of Khwaja Shams-ud-din Khawdfi . , The Khwija continu* 

' ed in this office until the forty-fourth year of the reign, when Akbar^s 
mother, with the Begams, ■ returned to Agra. Shams-ud-din died 
at Lahore in the following year and was buried in the family vault, 
in the quarter of the town %vhich he had built, and which, in his 
honor, was called Khaw^fipura.f 


The following men of note flourished at Lahore during tho 
, reign of Akbar : — 

^Mirzalbra-' L, Mirza I5ra7ifei, son of 'Mirza Suleman (son of Kh^n 
Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, son of Abu Said Mirza, grandson 
of Qutb-ud-din Amir Tymiir Gorgan)^ commander of five thousand. 
Mirza Suleman was born in 920 A. H. (1514 A.D.), and died at 
Lahore in 997 A. H. (1588 A.D.} He was knowm as Wali Badakh“- 
shan and was sixth in descent from Tymfir. His wife, Khurram 
Begam, was a clever 'ivoman and had .her husband in her power^ 
She got Mohtarim Kh^nan, the widow of 'prince Kiniran, married 
■ against her wish to Mirza Ibrahim, by whom she had a son, Mirza 
'Shaiukh.,,-: 

.Mirza Rus- V' ' ■ 2. Mirza Eustmif son of Behram Mirza, son of Shah Ismail 

SafvL Akbar made him commander of five thousand and gave 
him Multan as He was appointed governor of Lahore for 

some time. He married his daughter to Prince Dara Shekoh, and 
died, 72 years old, in 1051 A.H. (1641 A.D.) or during the reign of 
BhahJahin. 

M i r Ma« 3* Khdn-i-Kdnal Mir Mahomed^ elder brother of Atgah 
homeds Khin. He was commander of five thousand and served with dis- 
tinction under Kdmran Mirza and Humayun. Akbar appointed 
him governor of the Panjjib, and he distinguished, himself in the 
war with the Qhakkars. 


* A^bartidma, p. 514, Yol. III. 
i JSlQchmmnj page 440. 
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4. Said lUum, son of Yakub Beg. He rose to the highest ho* Said 
jiours under Akbar, who appointed him governor of the Panjab, 
supersession of Sh4h Quli Mahram, who had become unpopular in 

the Province. 

5. Khdn4J{hdndn Mirza Abdul BaMniy son of Behram Ab- 

Khiin. He was born at Lahore ill 91*6 A. H, (1539 A. D.). When ^ ^ 

Mahabat Khdn had to fly from the Panjab, having failed in his 

scheme to retain possession of the Emperor Jahangir's person, Nur 
Jahdn appointed Mirza Abdul Rahim to follow up Mahabat, and 
she herself contributed twelve lacs of rupees to the expedition. 

Before, however, the scheme had been carried out, the Mirza was 
taken ill at Lahore, and, on his arrival at Delhi, died, at the age of 
seventy-two, in 1036 A. H. {1626 A.D.), or one year before the death 
of Jahangir. The words, 

^ ^ S LvO ^ 

“ Where is the Khan Commander of the Anny.” 
give the year of his death. 

6. Zen Khan, sou of Khwdja Maqsud Ali, of Herat — He 2 ^^ Khan, 
was commander of five thousand five hundred in Akbar’s time. 

On Humaydn’s flight to Persia, Maqsud was constantly in attend- 
ance on Akbar's mother and was attached to the I’oyal family in all 
its misfortunes. In the forty-fii'st year of the reign, he was 
appointed governor of Cdbul, t;fcc Quli Khan. In the same year 
Prince Salem fell in love with Zen Khan's daughter, whom he soon 
after married, though Akbar was displeased with this act. On 
the death of JalAl Khdn Maushndi, the disturbances in ZAbulistan 
came to an end, and Zen KhAn was called to Ijahore. He died in 
1010 A. H. (1601 A.D.), or four years before the death of Akbar. 

He was a good poet, and played on several musical instruments. 

The Maidan of Zen Khfin, outside the Mochi Gate, is still call- 
ed after his name. Here the garden of Zen Khan stood, and the 
quarter was known after his name, 

7. Mirza Yusuf Khdn, son of Mir Ahmad Razvi. He was a Mirza Yn- 
Syad of Mesh-hed, and was much liked by Akbar. In the beginning 

of Shdh Jah^n's reign, he received the title of Saf Shikan Khan. 

He withdrew ftom public life at Lahore, where he received a pen- 
sion of Rs. 12,000, and died in 1055 A. H. (1645 A. D.) 

8. MaJtdi Qasam Khan, — ^Akbar made f him commander of Mahdi Q£- 
four thousand. He died in 1001 A. H. (1592 A. D.)*^ 


^ Vide pages 26 and 27 arde. 
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9 . Shdh Quit Mahram, comtiiBiidei of three thousand five 
himdred. He served with distinction in' the war with Hemu. 
According to the Akbamdma, it was ShAh Quii that attacked the 
elephant of Hemu, whose eye had been pierced by an arrow from 
the field of battle. He did not know, at the time, who his opponent 
was ; but, the driver having made him a sign, Shah Quli brought 
the wounded commander to Akbar, 

After the death of Behram, Shah Quli was created an Amir of 
the empire, and, in the twentieth year of Akbar’S reigi^ was appoint* 
ed governor of the Panjab in succession to Khan Jahan, who had 
been sent to Bengal. 

Hissein 10. Husein Khan (Tahriyal ), He was sister’s son and also 
KIj4b. son-in-law to Mahdi Qasam Khan. In the second y ear of the 
reign, Akbar made him governor of Lahore. When Akbar marched 
to Delhi, in Saifar 965 A. H. (1557 A. D ), he appointed Husein 
Khan governor of the Panjab. He was a zealous Sunnis and, dur- 
ing his incumbency of office, he ordered that the Hindus, as unbe- 
lievers, should wear a patch near their shoulders, to dis- 

tinguish them from the Mahomedans. Hence the nickname given 
to him, Tukria, or “ patchy.”* 

^Sheikh Fa- 1 ] . Sheikh Farid Bukhdri, — When Prince Khusrow left 
Agra for the Panjab, plundering and recruiting Lahore, Sheikh 
Farid, with many BokhAri and Bard Sayads, was sent in pursuit of 
him, Jahdngir foUomng him with Mahabat Khdn and Sharif Khan 
Amir<d-JJmera. He attacked the Prince and defeated him. In 
the fifth year of Jahdngir’s reign the Sheikh was appointed gover- 
nor of the Panjab. In 1021 A. H. (1612 A. D.) he made prepara- 
tions for Kangra, but died in 1025 A. H. (1616 A. D.) and was 
buried at Lahore. He built a mohalla in Lahore, w'hich was called 
after his name.t 


Farha t 
EMn, 


12,— FarAa^ JT/idn.— He joined Mirza Kdmran, with other 
grandees, when Humayun left Lahore, on his march to Sirhand, and 
was appointed Suhedar of Lahore, When Shah Abul Ma’ali was 
appointed governor of the Panjab, he sent away Farhat Khdii, who 
joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 


Khawaja 13. Kliawja Sharas<id-dm Khaivdfii . — Khawaf is a town 
S^ams-ud- district in Kborasan,and the was a resident of that place. 

His father’s name was Khawja Ala-ud-din, a man of much respect in 
Khawaf. Shams-ud-din was successively made Diwan and Suhedar 


* A%n4-AJd>arl* 
f TttzuhJahdngtri, 
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of C4biilj then the Diwiiii of the empire in the place of Qulij 
Kh^n, In the forty* third year of the reign he was put in charge of 
the Panjjibj and died in Lahore in 1008 A. H. (1592 A. D.) The 
Khwiija had made his vault at Baba Hasan Abddl, which was, how- 
eveij used as the burial place of Hakim Abul Fath Gilani^ by order 
of the Emperor AkbaTj and Shams-ud-din was buried in Lahore, in 
the quarter of the town which he had himself built, and which, in 
honor of his name, was called Khmoafipiira. 

14, Mir Murdd Ju JVamif — He was an excellent shot ^ Mir MnrM 
and Akbar had appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram 

(Sh^h Jahaii). He died in the forty-sixth year of Akbar^'s reign as 
Badakhshi of Lahore. 

15 . Mzrm Qulij Khdn, — He was made governor of the Pan- 
jab and fought well against the Eousimais. The Ma^asir relates a 
story which would show the arbitrary power exercised by those in au- 
thority during the time when the Mirza held the government of this 
country. He had two sons, Mirza Chin Qulij and Mirza Lahori, 
described as wicked men. The latter buried one of his servants 
alive, with the object of learning something about Munhir and 
Nakir, the two angels who, agreeably to the Mahomedan belief? 

. are supposed to examine the spirits of the departed in the tomb, 
beating the corpse with red hot sledge hammers if the dead is 
found wanting in faith. The man, on being dug out, was found to 
be dead. At another time, when his father was governor of Lahore, 
he disturbed a Hindu wedding party and canned off the bride by 
force. The aggrieved people complained to his father, who told 
them that they should be glad that they were now related to the 
Subedit of Lahore.! 


16. Mauldnd liisdm-ud-din, surnamed Surkh. He was a 
native of Lahore, and was noted for his learning and piety. He made 
theology and philosophy the subjects of his study. § 


M a u I a n i 
H i s a m * A d- 
din. 


17. Shah Ddud, called Jhanni Wal, from his residence in 
Jhanni, near Lahore. He was a learned man and died in 982 A. H* 

(1574 A. D.)., 

1 8. Mauldnd Mahomed . ^ — He lived at Lahore, an d was, in a u I a n £ 

1004 A. H (1595 A,D,), nearly ninety years of age. Mahomed. 

1 9. Mauldnd A bd-us-Saldm.--^Ile lived at Lahore. He was a M a a I £ a ^ 
great lawyer (fakih) and wrote a commentary to BaizaivL He Mm. 


^ Blochmami'a Ain4'Al'bm'% p&ge 

t From Ju Waini a town of Khoras^ia on the road to Candahar. 
t Blochmann, page 501, 

§ Tabakdi’i’Akbark 
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died/more than Binciy years old, in the first year of 'Shah Jahan’^s 
‘leign. 


Manila^ 20. Mlauldnd /sAaa— He was the son of Sheikh and 

Sshati ^ ^ 

liYcd at Lahore. He was famous for his learning, and Sheikh 
Sa^aduUah, Sheikh Mimawar and many others were his pupils. 
He died more than a hundred years old, and was buried at Lahore.^ 

Mir Nur- 31ir Kiantlldk, — He was introduced to Akbar by Hakmi 

•nllah. Abul Fath, and had a great reputation for learning. When Sheikh 
Main, Qiizi of Lahore, retired, he was appointed his successor. 


MauUna 22. Mauldnd JarndL^-BaMoni mentions Mania na Jamal, of 
^ ,Jj ), which is said to have been a mohalla of Lahore, as a 
learned man of the time of Akbar. 


Maula na 
Ismail. 


23. Mauldnd IsmaiL — According to the TdbahU, he was Mufti 
of Lahore during the reign of Akbar. . 


Sheikh 34*. Shei]Ji Munawm\- He was born at Lahore and was an 
M=nBnawar. Ulema of much renown. Under the orders of the Emperor, he, 
wdth Miilla Ahmad, of Thatta (Scindh), and Qasam Beg, translated 
the Majmi-td-Balddn, a work on towns and countries, from Arabic 
into Persian. He is the author of the ilcfskaM-^Qul-Amv dr, a work 
on IladiSj the Badi*id-Baydn, the Irskadi Qad, &c. When the 
learned men of Lahore were banished, by the order of the Emperor, 
he was sent to Gwalior where he died in prison in 1011 A. H. 
(1602 A. D.). 

•Jahangir. Jahangir. — Sultan Salem ascended the throne at Agra, in 1 606 ; 

in the thirty-eighth year of his age. Of his assuming the title of 
Jahangir (conq^ueror of the world), he writes in his memoirs 

Y . - ni jslj ^L£> 

The ti 'tlie 

assumed by «* The invisible intpirer put it into my mind that, since the business of kings 
Frince Salem, conquer the world, I might call myself by the name of * Jahangir ^ {con- 
queror of the world); and, inasmuch as my accession to the throne had taken place 
when the sun was in the ascendant and was impairing brilliancy to the W'orld, 
I might assume the title of Kur-ud-din (the light of religion. ) ” 

The governorship of the Panjab was given to Said Khan, a 
chief of the Moghal tribe, and one of the distinguished grandees of 
Akbar’s court. 


His tomb is situated east of Mozang. See Chapter II. 
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Six iirontlis after his accession, his eldest son, Khusrow, broke 
into open rebellion. He fled from Agva to Lahore, to which he 
laid siege. Dilaw'ar Kh4n> the imperial general, coming from 
Panipat, by rapid marches, to Lahore, put the fortress and the city 
in a state of defence, with the help of IVtirza Husain and Abdul 
Rahim, Dewans, and Nur-ud-din Quli, Kotwal, or Chief Police offi- 


He Siesieges-. 
Lahore. 


Battle of 


cer, of Lahore, and Jahangir himself followed, at the head of a 
large army. Khusrow promised his followers that, after the cap* 
ture of the town, they should be allowed to plunder it for seven 
days, and that the women and children should be made captives of 
war. His followers set one of the gates on fire ; but Dilawar 
Khan and other officers of the imperial army within the city walls 
set up another barrier at the gate. Khusrow, being informed of 
approach of the imperial army, thought it advisable to risk an 
engagement, and the two forces met at Bhaironwal, half way 
between Jullundiir and Amritsar. A severe action was fought, in ^^haironw^. 
which the Sayads of Bara under Sheikh Farid Bokhilri, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves on the side of the Imperialists, who obtain- 
ed a complete victory over the enemy, of whom nearly 400 felL The enemy 
The enemy dispersed, and the siege of Lahore was raised, Khus- 
row was seized while attempting to cross the Chenab, and was led 
before his imperial father in fetters, in the garden of Mirza Kam- 
ran. Two of his principal advisers, Husain Beg and Mirza Aziz, 
w'ere on his right and left. The Prince stood between them, trem- 
bling and weeping. He was taken into custody 
counsellors, just named, were inclosed in the raw skins of a cow 
and an ass and paraded round the city, seated on asses, with their 
faces to the tail. A double row of sharp stakes was set up from 
the garden of Mirza Kdmran, called the Nowlahha^' to the city 
gates, and 700 of the conspirators were impaled alive. The 
Emperor witnessed die scene *''■ seated in the royal pavilion built 
by his father on the principal tower in the citadel, from which to 
view the combats of elephants/’t . The culprits died in most 
excruciating pain. Khusrow himself, deeply dejected, with tears and 
groans, was slowly conducted on an elephant along the ghastly 
avenue, a mace-bearer, with mock dignity, calling out to him to 
receive the salutations of his followers. His life was spared, but 
he was kept in close confinement. 

Guru Arjan, the fourth Sikh Guru, and the compiler of the 
Adi-Grantli, or the writings of his predecessors, was charged with 


Horrible 

but hU t,,o S'S'Saf 


Guru Arjau. 


The gateway of Noiclakha, beautifully deeomteil with glazed tiles, existed 
until lately, but it has been dismantled now.— Fide Chapter II. 


t W(iL'i(it’i'Jaha7}girt, p. S$, 
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assisting Khiisro w in the prosecution of his designs against the 
Emperor^ and was placed in confinement. The Emperor notices 
the event as follows in his autobiography : — 

In Govind W^l, on the banks of the Biah (Beas), there lived 
a Hindu, named Arjan, who had assumed the garb of a spiritual 
guide, or Skeit/i, He made numbers of stupid Hindus, nay, even 
foolish and ignorant Mussalmans, captives to his wiles and had the 
drum of his sanctity loudly beaten. They called him Guru. Dis- 
ciples flocked around him from all sides and evinced the greatest 
respect for him. They had been practising this mendacity for 
three or four generations. The idea struck me several times to 
put a stop to this trickery, or to inake the Giird a convert to 
Mahomedanism, till, at last, at this time, Khusrow crossed the 
river in that direction. The Guru wanted to see him, and he hap- 
pened to encamp at the place where the Giird lived. He had an 
interview with the Prince and supplied him with much informa- 
tion. He applied to the Prince’s forehead the mark of saffron, 
called in the dialect of the Hindus Kaskka ; they do it by %vay of 
good omen. No sooner did I hear this, than, convinced as I was of 
the absurdity of the notion, I ordered the Gurd to be brought into 
my presence. I ordered his sons and his habitations and dwellings 
to be made over to ilurtaza Khan. All his property was confis- 
cated to the State, and he himself placed in rigorous confine- 
ment.” 


The Gurh’s 
death. 


Aijan died from the rigours of his confinement, though his fol- 
lowers attribute his death to a miracle.'^ 


Lahore vi- Jahangir was fond of Lahore, and, on his way to Cabal and 

of Kaslxmir, held His court there. After settling the affairs of Lahore, 

Asia and the Emperor visited Cabal during the first year of his reign, leav- 
their agents. . t* tti i ^ ‘ . tt i 

mg iialij illian as his governor.t Tne Court was held at Lahore 

in the following year, when His Majesty w'as visited by the 

Amirs of Irak and Khorasan, the envoy of Persia, and the agent of 

the Sharif of Mecca, for whom gifts, valued at one lakh of rupees. 

In the fifth year of the reign Sheikh Farid Bokhari, who had 
rifL^BoklSi defeated Khusrow on the banks of the Beas, and who had now been 
^ovemor ^ Khdn^ was appointed governor of 

go eriK^ ^ o Panjab. At Lahore, he built a mohalla after his name, a large 
3^^* bath and a choivk, or square.J 

* Vide Chapter IL 

t Iqbalnctma Jahaiiyiri of Alotamid Khan, Paymaster General of Jahangir. 
^ He gave the government officers under him three Khtlat% or dresses of 
honor, annually ; he gave to his footmen a blanket annually and never made any 
alterations in his gift.— Ifa’asir. 
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Entertain- 
ments at La- 
hore. 


The King’s 
loudness for 
gardens. 


His love of 
sports. 

A favour- 
ite antelope. 


The Eiiiperor^ ill Ms memoirs, takes occasion to ^ speak in the ^ 

warmest terms of his friendship mth Slidh Abb^s of Persia, and the Emperor 
calls him brother Abbas/’ Friendly letters from His Eeraian 
Majesty are quoted as proof of the esteem in which the Emperor sia, 
was held by him. These letters are highly interesting, not only as 
specimens of imperial eloquence, but as showing the cordial rela- 
tions then existing between two nations so remote from each other. 

The gorgeous entertainments given at Lahore Asif Kh£n, the 
Prime Minister, to the Emperor and his Harem, are described in 
glowing terms, and presents and curiosities valued at lakhs of rupees 
were exchanged on these occasions. The garden of Dilawez, across 
the Ravi, and the garden of Mirssa Kamritn, in the suburbs of the 
town, were in high faVor with the Emperor, who passed many festive 
days there in the company of his Harem and the omerahs. The 
Emperor was fond of sport and constantly visited Jahangirabad, or 
Hiran Minara, the modern Shekhupura. A royal antelope, called 
Mans Raj/* to which the Emperor had taken a fancy, died here 
in the second year of the reign. The Emperor ordered a handsome 
monument to be raised over its remains, on which a life-size sta- 
tue of the animal, in stone, was placed, the follo%ving Persian 
inscription being engraved on a slab of stone affixed to the grave : 

** At this beautiful spot an antelope was caught by the pious King, Nw-nd- 
dln Jahangir, which, in the course of a month, abandoning its savage and wild 
habits, became the head of the royal antelopes.” 

The inscription was in the hand- writing of Mulla Mohamed 
Husain, Kashmb^ famous for the art of caligraphy. Out of regard 
for the memory of the deceased animal, the Emperor ordered that 
no Hindu or Mahomedan should hunt deer within the limits of the 
place. 

The same year Sultan Sh£h, Afghan, who had assisted Khus- 
row in effecting his escape from confinement, was apprehended by 
Mir Moghal Karon, of Khizrab£d, and shot with arrows ^ criminal 

on the' parade ground of Lahore, by the order of the Emperor, • ■ ' armw87 * 

On the first day of Shawal, the Emperor paid Ms respects to The King's 
MaulanA Mahomed Amin, a holy man of Lahore. He writes the ^ ^ 

following interesting particulars of this visit 

On the first of Shawdi I had an interview with Maulan^ 
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Hiasccmitii Jlatoraed Amm, a disciple of Sheikh Mahmud Kainal. Sh.-.:ikh 
©I this visit. 

Mahmtid was a holy man of his time, and his late Majesty, Jumat 
Asliiani (Humayiin), entertained gi*cat respect for him. Once His- 
Majesty poured water on his hands himself. The above-named Mau- 
lan^i is a pious man. ISfotwithstandiiig his- worldly connections^ he 
is distinguished by independence of character and contentment, and 
has command over his spirit. I was much pleased with his socie- 
ty. I related to him some of the anxieties of my heart. He gave 
me wholesome advice, and his conversation was pleasing to my 
mind, and afforded me consolation. Ha%dng given him one thoti* 
sand biglias of land, as an assistance towards his maintenance, and 
one thousand rupees cash, I took leave of him,’^ 


The Emperor then left Lahore for Agra, after conferring a kliil* 
lat of honor on Kalij Khan, the governor, Mir Ka warn- ud-din, the 
Dewan, Sheikh I'lisiif, and Jamalullah, ifoticaZ. 

The following Lahore incident is recorded in the ninth year 
of the reign ; — 


A curious In these days the news-writer of Lahore submitted the intel- 

cident. ligence that, towards the close of the month of ten persons 
left Lahore for the town of Emanabad, twelve hos from the capital. 
A hot wind having begun to blow, they took shelter under the 
shade of a tree, \vhen they were immediately overtaken by a whirl- 
\Yind so burning and violent that they were seized with trembling, 
and nine of them died instantaneously on the spot. One, who sur- 
vived, remained ill for a long time, and it was only after going 
through great troubles that he recovered. All the birds that were 
on the tree fell dead. The \veat!ier became pestilential to such a 
degree in those parts that wild beasts threw themselves down in 
the fields, and rolling on the grass, breathed their last. Numerous 
animalsdiedinthisway.^’: 


The great 
pestilence, 


In the tenth year of the reign, the Panjab w'as visited by a 
severe pestilence, of which Lahore had its share. The w'hole of 
Sirhand and the Doab, up to Delhi, w\as devastated by the disease, and 
thousands of villages were destroyed. Jahangir ascribes it to tw- o 
years’ drought with which the country had been visited, and to 
some kind of poison with which the air became infected. 


Already shady trees on both sides of roads had been planted 
from Agra to Lahore, under orders of Jahangir. His Majesty, in 
Jahangir’s the fourteenth year of his reign, ordered a minaret to be built from 
imd Agra to Lahore at every to be called Kos Uinar, and a x^acca 
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well to be coiistracted at every three kos on the grand trunk road, 
for the benefit of travellers.* 


The Emperor, beinsr desirous of an interview with Sheikh The E m- 
Mahomed Mir, the saint of Lahore, commonly called Mian Mir, on the Sal n t 
account of his learning and holiness, and being unable himself to ^ 

visit Lahore at the time, invited him to Agra in the fourteenth year 
of the reign. The Z)ari;c^A accepted the invitation. The Emperor 
was much pleased with the result of the interview and speaks high- 
ly in his memoirs of the spiritual power and vast learning of 
the saint. He writes, Truly, he is the beloved of God. In sane- Hi« account 
tity and purity of soul, he has no ecxual in this age. This hum- gii! 
hie servant (namely the Emperor) used to go to the Darues/t, who 
explained to him many minute points of theology. It Was my 
desire to make him an offer of money ; but as he was above world- 
ly things, I dared not make the offer, and contented myself with the 
presentation of a skin of an antelope, to serve as a mat for reading 
prayers. He then left immediately for Lahore.*’ 


After visiting Kaslimfr, the Emperor fixed his Court at Lahore, 
in the fifteenth year of the reign. From Jahdngfrabdd he visited 
Lahore. The Emperor writes the following interesting account of 
these places in the Tiuuk : — 

“On the 25th of the month of A/,” the royal camp was pitch- 
ed at Jahungirabad, This' was my hunting place when I was a. Bh dcs> 
Prince. I founded here a village after my name, and, having 
constructed here a small edifice, gave the management of it to 
Sikandar Mobin, my KerdwaL After my accession, I converted it 
into a pargana, and bestowed it, as a jaglr, on Sikandar, I then 
ordered a palace to be constructed there, with a tank and a tower. 

On Sikandar’s death, the estate was given in jagir to Iradat Khan, 
who had also the management of the buildings. About this time 
the eonstruction of these edifices was completed. The tank laid out 
is large and delightful. In the midst of it is an edifice highly pleas- 
sing and attractive. The buildings have cost a total sum of one 
lakh and fifty thousand rupees. The hunting ground is truly 
worthy of kings. We staid here on Friday and Saturday and 
amused ourselves with hunting of different kinds. Qasam Khan, 
the governor of Lahore, paid his respects here and offered a 
present of fifty gold mohars. One stage 'from this place is the 

garden of Momin, the Ishahaz^ on the banks of the Lahore river. 

1 .lit* mi . 1 . * , of Monim, 

Tne royal camp was pitched at this spot. 1 here are in this garden 


* Some of these kos min%n still exist on the old road to Delhi and Agra, 
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fine plants and tall and graceful cypress trees with a beautiful 
mango plantation. On the 5th of Moharram, being the 9th of the 
- Ilahi month, 1031 A. H., having taken our royal seat on the ele- 

The ro a garden of Momin, and, scattering 

entry* in °La- “0“®? V way of nissar (sacrifice), we marched to the city. Three 
here. watches and two hours after sunrise, at a propitious moment, we 

entered the palace, and, amidst the congratulations and warm greet- 
ings of the people, put up in the , edifices which had been newly 
built under the management of Jdamur Khan.” 


The K!isg*s 
description 
of' Ms '.new writes :■ 
palaces. 


Of the beauty and elegance 


of these palaces "^the Emperor 


} (3^ f*' ** i (Vy* r-:tsiA 




|V^— S-W* ^ ^ 


ji^j^ r-^ ^ ca.-'tAiti 


‘‘Without exaggeration these are mansions delightful and charming and 
habitations lovely and attractive, exquisitely fine and elegant, adorned throughout 
with paintings and engravings, the work of the artists of the age. The sight 
was charmed with a view of verdant gardens, laid out with a profusion of fiowers 
and odoriferous plants of great A^ariety and description ; — 

From head to feet whereever I behold thee, 

Beauty attracts the heart at each step urging, ‘ that is the place for thee!*’ 
In all seven lakhs of rupees, equal to twenty-three Tomdm of the current 
coin of Iran, were spent on this building.”*^ 

The Emperor writes proudly of the capture of the fort of 
The fort of K^ngra, hitherto not reached by the Mahomedan arms. SuMn 
Feroz Shdh attempted it at the head of a large army, but failed. 
The army of Akbar attacked it, under Khan Jah4n ; but the siege 
was raised. Abdul Aziz Khan Nakshhmidi was appointed Qiladar 
of Kdngr4, and subseq[uently the Emperor himself visited it. 

Sumptuous Majesty paid a visit to the new palace of Prince Kimrram, 

and was pleased to accept the invitation of Qsisam Khan, to whom 
he paid a visit in his gardens in the environs of Lahore, scattering 


* Tke buildings alluded to face the gate of the fort on the west. The painted 
walls can bs still seen. Fide the account of the fort in Chapter 11. 
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ten thousand rupees as nissar on the way. The Lahore governor 
presented His Majesty with a ruby and a dianiondj of great beauty 
and excellence, besides other curiosities. 

The same year (I5th year of the reign) was marked by great 
rejoicings, which took place at Lahore on the betrothal of the son 
of Shahr Yar, the fifth son of the Emperor, with the daughter of or’s graodson. 
Nur Jahan by Ali Quli Beg Turkman, the grand-daughter of I’timad- 
ud-daula Madar-ul-Mulk, His Majesty’s Prime Minister. The 
Emperor sent gifts and valuables valued at a lakh of rupees, as 
Sanchak, or betrothal present. The Prime Minister gave a grand 
feast to the Imperial Omerahs in his new palace at Lahore. The 
Emperor writes in high terms of this palace, which was furnished 
with elegant suites of rooms and stately halls. His Majesty and ® ^ 

the royal Harem graced it with a visit, and were sumptuously en- 
tertained by the old Minister. After these events the Emperor 
marched to Agra, 

On the way, His Majesty was entertained near Jullundur by 
Nur Jahdn, in her new Serde, called the Nur Serae Mahal/’ TbeSeraeoi 

this spot,” writes the Emperor, “the agents of Niir Jahdn had Mahal, 
built a spacious Serde and laid out a garden worthy of royalty. 

The buildings were complete. The Begam solicited the acceptance 

of an entertainment to which I gave my assent. She arranged a 

grand banquet, which, in its elegance and gaiety, surpassed all of its 

kind. She presented a variety of curiosities and valuable gifts. I 

selected some of these out of regard for her, and halted there for eti by N tir 

two days, Mir Qudm-ud-din, Dewdn of the Suba of the Panjdb, 

was permitted to return to Lahore.” 

In the nineteenth year of the reign, Yamin-ud-daula -Asif 
Khan was. appointed viceroy of Lahore, in succession to Sadiq govemo r q£ 
Kh^n. Lahore continued to prosper under his munificent adminis- 
tration, and his taste for architecture tended much to embellish the 
town and the citadel ; but the Emperor’s own end was near. His 
last days were embittered by the treason of Nur Mahal, his beloved 
consort, who, no longer guided by the wholesome counsel of her 
good father and mother (who had both died by this time), began to 
concoct plans for usurping the empire, and advancing the interests 
of her own son-in-law, Shahr Yar, to the deprivation of Sh^h 
Jahan, the rightful heir. Shah Jabdii^s Jarirs in Hissar and the 
Doab were confiscated and made over to Shahr Yar, and the Prince 
was told to select equivalent estates in the Deccan and Gujrat."*^ peror's dSth, 
This drove the Prince into revolt. The Emperor fell ill in Kashmir 1^28 A. B. 

* page 19$, editioa of 1865, Calcutta, 
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The bi r t h 
of Ja- 

Un, 1592 A. 
D. 


Shahr Yar 
prod aimed 
Emperor a t 
Lahore. 


He Is d e- 
feate d a n d 
blinded. 


Procla m a- 
tiott of Shah 
Jahdn as Em- 
peror. 

He p u ts 
the Princes 
of the royal 
blood to 
death at La- 
hore, 


and was on bis way to Lahore when lie died at Rajouri, in 1 628 A.l).^ 
in the twenty-second year of his reign. His body was sent to Lahore, 
under charge of Maqsud Khaii, and, according to the will of the 
deceased was interred in the garden of Nur Jahan, on the banks of 
the RaTi, on the morning of Friday. 

J Slidli Jalidn . — Snltau Khurram (Shah Jahan) -was born at 
. Lahore on 30th Rabi-ul-Awal 1000 A. H. (1592 A. D.), his mother 
being the daughter of Ude Singh, Raiia of Marwar, He received 
the title of Slitih Jahan from his father in 1616, when he ■was nomi- 
nated successor of the Emperor, as well as Commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Deccan. When Jahangir died, Shah Jahan ivas 
in the Deccan. Nur Jahdn wished to raise to the throne 
Shahr Yar, to whom she had married her daughter Mehr-iil-nissa 
by Sher Afgan. Shahr Tar, who from his want of abilities, got the 
nickname Ndshudni (good for nothing), was in Lahore 

when he heard of the Emperor’s death, and, instigated by his in- 
triguing wife, proclaimed himself emperor. He seized upon the 
' royal treasure and all the establishments of government at Lahore. 
To win the favor of the soldiery and the nobles, he wasted seventy 
lakhs of rupees in gifts and presents, and collected around him an 
army of fifteen thousand men. In the meanwhile, Yamin-ud-daula 
Asif Klifin, acting in conjunction with Khaii-i-Azim (Iradat Khan), 
raised the royal canopy over the head of Daw^ar Bakhsh, surnamed 
Bolaki, son of Khusrow, near Bhimber, the object being to avoid 
the chances of rebellion and gain time for the arrival of Prince 
Khurram at the capital to assume the royal titles. BolAki, being 
saluted as king, proceeded to Lahore ; and the royal troops under 
him encountered the mercenaries raised by Shahr l^ar at a distance 
of three kos from the city. The latter, unable to face the imperial- 
ists, broke and fled. Shahr Ydr concealed himself in the ladies’ 
apartments in the citadel, but w^as, the following clay, brought out 
by a eunuch, placed in con-finement, and, three days afterwards, 
blinded. Shah Jahan was proclaimed at Lahore, and the Khiitba 
read in his name in all the mosques. Shahr Da war Bakhsh, 
with his brother, Gar Shasp, and Tahmures and Hoshing, sons of 
the drunken Danial, who had espoused the cause of Shahr Yar, 
were all put to death at Lahore. 


Khizmat Parast Khan w'as appointed viceroy of Lahore, and a 
uppoiE ted dress of honour, consisting of a jew'clled swwd, dagger and rich 
Lahore^^^ stufFs, was received for Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan. 

paftif^litTy Shah Jahan was particularly attached to Lahore, as his birth- 
Lahore^ ^ ^ place. According to the Badulmkndma, the royal Harem of Jabangi*^ 
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remained in tlie palace of Lahore until the fourth year of the 
reigiij when they were conducted to Agra by Jlotamid Khan. The 
royal Princes^ for the most part, lived here with the Harem, It was 
the resort of the nobles and learned men, who were honored with rich 
presents on the occasion of their visit to the capital. The carpet 
manufactory of Lahore, established by ShAh Jahan, is the subject of 
praise in the account of the sixth year of the Emperor's reign. 
soft and delicate are these carpets/' says Abdul Hamid ^Hhat, 
compared with them, the carpets made in the manufactory of the 
King of Persia look like coarse canvas." These were made of 
pashm and shawl. A similar manufactory existed in Kashmir. All 
the rooms in the royal palace Avere furnished with these beautiful 
carpets. 


The Carpet 
Manufactory. 


After his accession to the throne, Shdh Jahitn held his court 
at Lahore in 1038 A. H. (1628 A. D.). Hakim Ilm*ud-din, sur- Lahore, 1628 
named Wazir Kh£n, was then viceroy of the Panjab. An interesting 
account of the Emperor’s visit to Lahore is given in the Badshahndma 
of Abdul Hamid : — ^^The royal camp, having moved from the tank of oft ro^aWL 
Khawaja Hoshidr, in the environs of Lahore, reached the capital on Lahore, 
the 7th of Ramzan. At some distance from the town, His Majesty was 
received with great pomp by Wazir Khdn (who presented him with 
one thousand Ashrajis, by way of Nissar)^ the grandees and nobles 
of Lahore and the Subedars of Provinces. He entered the palace 
in state after the first watch of the day. On the 9th, Wazir Kh^n 
presented His Majesty with jewels, gold and silver utensils, rich 
stuffs, carpets, horses and camels, valued at four lakhs of rupees, 
which he had collected during the period of his viceroyalty in the 
Panj^b. The same day, Said Khan, Subedd,r of C^bul, having had 
the honour of an audience, presented His Majesty with one thou- 
sand Ashrajis^ one hundred hordes, and one hundred camels- 
Kalich Khfin, governor of Multdn, made a present of eighteen horses 
of Irak, together with curiosities of Persia. The rank of Nijabat 
Kh£n, Paujdar of K^ngra, was raised, and other Subedto were si- 
milarly honored. The whole of the presents amounted to ten lakhs 
of rupees." On the 15th, His Majesty visited the mausoleum of 
Jammt Makani (Jahangir), and distributed rupees ten thousand to 
the poor, while rupees five thousand were distributed by the royal 
Princes who accompanied him. His Majesty who entertained much 
respect for the fakirs, paid a visit to the Saint Mian Mir. was" ^ Majes- 
says MuUa Abdul Hamid, a holy man, indifferent to the world, « it t o t ii e 
and spoke but little. His Majesty, knowing that he cared not for M i a a 
worldly wealth, presented him with a rosarj" and a turban 'of white 
^hth and received his benedictions." 
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A nd to On the 19tb,' according to the same aiithontv, lie visited 

sheikli Beld- ^ , /. 7 ^ . -i ^ 

wal, another blieikii iiliawai, another /aLi/’ or great sanctity and piety^ in Lahore, 

and presented him with Rs. 2,000, which, however, the Sheikh dis- 
tributed among his faJclrSf as he never kept any thing for himself 
but spent all he got on his alms-house.*' 


8 hah Ja- buildings of the Daidatlchdna, or Fort of Lahore, had 

hin'B m\v pa* been neglected for a long time, the Emperor availed liiinself of the 
opportunity of. his arrival in the capital of the Panjab to order the 
reconstruction of the , Ghimlkhdna and Kh wcihgdlt ( L c., the batli- 
rooms and sleeping apartments) according to plans designed by skil- 
ful engineers. The supervision of these buildings was entrusted to 
Wazir Khan, who was ordered to finish the works by the time of 
His Majesty’s return from Kashmir. The Shah Burj, or the regal 
i wer, built by Jannat Mahani {Jahangir) having failed to impress 
Sha'i Jabdn, he ordered the building to be dismantled and built 
anew, the execution of the work being left to the taste of Yainin- 
ucl-i!‘uila Asif Khan who had already displayed much tact and 
judgnunt in the embellishment of the Imperial Court.* 


On the 21st, Hxs Maiestv and the royal Princes and ladies were 
ofAsifKbaa. , . ■ , " . , m ^ , 

sumptuously entertained by 1 amin-ud-daula Asif Khan, in nis new 

palace at Lahore, which he had constructed at a cost of twenty 
He enter- lakhs of rupces.f Yamin-ud-daiila, on this occasion, presented the 
peror, ' Emperor with jewels, horses, rich stuffs and other curiosities, valu- 
ed at six lakhs of rupees, exclusive of presents to the members of 
the royal family. After the 21st, three days w'ere spent in Jah^ii- 
girabdd, known as Hiran Minara (the modern Shekhupura) in hunt- 
liunt^ abounded in that locality. His Majesty was 

greatly delighted with this excursion, as the sport was abundant. He 
did not think the building constructed here by Jannat: Ilakani 


# Amahi’Saleh. 

t According to the At A of Mahomed Saleh Lahore the palace of 

Asif KMn was situated in the maidan of mkhns or horse-market close to the 
citadel. The author says 

t I*Uj 

Meaning that “ Yamin-ud-daula had built these lofty and superb edifices in 
the direction of the Fort on the boundary of the horse-market piains where tra- 
ders and merchants assemble daily in this city, the cost of the^ construction of 
the buildings being twenty lakhs of rupees, and the period in which they reached 
completion ten years,** Now, the place south of the Badshahi Masjid and north 
of the Tahsil Court is locally known as the Nakkas, and this I identify as the spot 
where the palaces of Asif Khkn were. The place should not be confounded with 
the Nakhas of later (or Dara Shekoh*s) time on the site of the present Sultan’s 
aei'aie outside the jDelhi gate. 


SHAH JAHAN. 


Buch as it should have been. It was, therefore, ordered that a new 
buildins, of esqm.ito dosign and boauty, .h.old b. oonoMcW^ T . 
building was completed in a year, at a cost of Rs. 80.000. On >ne ^ ^ 
2tlh, tbo royal troop, rnovod to th, Bavi, On the " C'k'AT 

from Kashmir, Wazir Khan presented His Majesty with a *1"®! . S 
throne of gold, valued at Rs. 50,000, fifty horses of Irak,_ ot^^ 
curiosities valued at two lakhs. His Majesty again paid his res- 
pects to the Saints Mian Mir and Sheikh BilawaL 

In 1041 A H. (1631 A.D.) the Court was again held at Lahore., 

Cnndnhdr, which hod bom in p».c.ion “V"! .h'fZeTo^n- 

seventeenth vear of Jahiingir’s reign, was, about this time, surre 
derrrrthe Emperor of India by M Marddn Khmi, 

who ioined Shah Jahtin at his Court at Lahore. Ihe Enipeior re- 

ccivod hint most kindly and croatod him «. K! 

An interesting account of his first interview witn the Emperor is 
o-iven in the Shah JahemSdma (Amal-i-Saleh) of Mahomed oaleh 

Lhori: -The Emperor, after the close of the war in the Deccan. 

visited Ahbarabad (Agra) and thence proceeded to Lahore. On the 
bank of the tank of Raja Todar Mai, Wazir Khan, the Subedfir of 
Lahore, Shah Quli Khan, Faujdar of Kdngrii and Bakhtiar Khan. 

Fauidarof Lakhi Jungle, paid him their respecte, each offering 
ryJar in proportion to his rank and dignity. On the loth of 
Rajab, His Majesty, having started from the garden of Hoshiar 
Khan, entered the Daulatkhina* (fort) of Lahore at a propitious 
hour, throwing gold and silver throughout the way. t Under orders 
of His Majesty, Mot’ amid Klmn, Mir Bakhshi, or Master of Ord- 
nance and Tarbiat Khan, the Second Bakhshi, having received All 
Mardln Khdn up to the gate of Khas-o-'Am, introduced him to the 
Emperor’s audience. The Khin, having paid his obeisance, offered 
His Majesty a namr of one thousand gold mohars, and was honored 
with\ khillat, consisting of sEk and embroidered clothes, a jewel- 
ed turban with aigrette, a jewelled dagger, shield and sword. He 

was created an Amir with the rank of 6000 personnel, and receded 
two horses with embroidered saddles and four elephants with silver 
housin-s, one of the elephants, named Koh Shikan, being remark- 
able for its large size. The haveli of Itmad-ud-daul^ was made 
over to him for a residence. Moreover, from the date cf his leaving 
Candahdr to the day of his arrival at Lahore, aU the expenses of 
the wav, which amounted .to ten lakhs of rupees, were paid by the 
State Treasury. Twenty thousand r upees were also bestowed on 

■ * The citadel is i^iAily caUea ‘‘^u^ or house of wealth.’’ 

+ On cTund oocasions, it was the custom o! the Princes of India to throw- 

silver and gold on the way for the needy and poor. 
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his servants. As lie had come fresh from a ilntile and cool conn- 
try^the Emperor was pleased to appoint him to the governor- 
ship of Kashmir. Ali Beg, his son-iii-law, and Abdullah Beg and 
Ismail Beg, his sons, were honored with high ranks in the State. 

Lahore was at this time in the height of its splendour. Tlie peo- 
' pie were prosperous beyond all precedent. Following the example 
set by the Emperor, many of the Onierahs decorated the city witli 
beautiful edifices, and Mahomed Saleh, Lahorl, in his excellent 
work, the Amahi-Saleh, mentions in this^connectioii, among others 
the names of Wazir Khan and Allami Afzal Khan who each 
constructed spacious private edifices at Lahore about this time. Be- 
sides the countless military retainers of the Emperor, the pictur- 
esque cavalcades of the Princes Royal and the attendants of the nu- 
merous nobles and grandees of State, the sight of the Governors and 
Viceroys of Provinces from the Narbada and Tapti to the confines of 
Candahar and Ghazni, and their vast hosts of followers, who came 
here to pay their homage to the Shahinsliah, or king of kings, af- 
forded a most imposing and gorgeous spectacle. Here came also the 
envoys of foi eign nations, the bearers of friendly letters to the Emper- 
or, or of the curiosities of their respective countries for presentation 
to him. Lahore was at this time visited by the Envoys of the Amir of 
Balkh, the TFaZi of Turan, the Safavi King of Persia,^ and Ali Pasha 
the so^’ereign of Bussorah. The Emperor was profuse in his gifts and 
presents. From the highest to the lowest, all alike shared his mu- 
nificence and generosity. On each visit to the mausoleum of his 
father, he distributed not less than ten thousand rupees to the reli- 
gious people and other pious men attached to the institution. 
Other occasions, such as the anniversary of the Prophet, the night 
of Miraj (when Mahomed is believed to have gone to the highest 
heaven), the King^s anniversary, the festival of NaiiroZy or new 
year^’S day, were not few when the poor were partakers of His Ma- 
jesty’s generosity, and thousands of rupees were distributed to them 
as alms. On each Miraj night, ten thousand rupees were distribut- 
ted to the Ilafizes and other pious and religious men of the city. 
The king was exceedingly kind > his ministers and nobles and 
honored them with v isits. During his stay at Lahore on this occa- 
sion, he was entertained successively by Ali Marclan Khan, Allami 

^ Mahomed Saleh says, in the S/id/i Jalidii Xdma : — *• Mirza Yadgar Beg, 
the Envoy of the Shah of Persia, who had been staying at Lahore for some time 
past, was at this time presented with a dress of honor consisting of valuable clothes 
and a jewelled dagger, with cash rupees twenty thousand. From the day of his 
arrival to the date of his departure, he had been recipient of gifts valued at fifty 
thousand rupees, besides two lakhs of rupees cash. At this time His Majesty sent 
for the Safvi King a Surahi (long necked flask) and a dish set with gems.^ valued 
at fifty thoxtsand rupees, by the band of the said Envoy,'*— -iSVjd/f Jahdn Isdma. 
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Afzal Kiiilii, AUand Wazir Khan and Asif Jah 

^jacli of whom presented him with' presents valued at , several 
iaklis of rupees. The Id festival coining on the first of Sha- 
gal, His Majesty proceeded in State to the Id^ah^md^ at going and 
returning, threw gold and silver ^ ^ jj) elephant, to 

i)e scrambled for by the poor and needy. After a stay of a few 
iiioriths at Lahore, His Majesty proceeded to Cabul, via Peshawar 
and Ali Masjid. 

On his return to Lahore, the same year (1631 A.D.), Ali Mar- 
dan Khan, now created Viceroy of Lahore and Kashmir, with a rank 
of 7,000 personnel and ' 7,000.. hors.e,' with His Majesty permission, 
had the. palace- gorgeously illuminated . on / the night of LelaPuh 
Barat {or Bhahd-barnt), ^'.^ The Khan’s officials,’ V writes Mulla 
Abdul Hamid, ^‘.acting under his .instructions, illuminated the outer 
walls of the Halls of general and special audience, , wdiich are very 
extensive, from the foot to the top, by placing lamps on planks of 
wood' arranged in various decorative forms.' His Majesty, having 
taken His seat in th^ jharokm^ had a full view of these illuminations. 
Ali Mardan Klnin had curious fireworks' made after the fashion of 
Persia. A display of these fireworks in all their varieties and co- 
lours greatly, pleased His Majesty. As usual on these occasions, ru- 
pees ten thousand were distributed as -alms to the poor.” .On 
Mullah Abdul Hakim SlalkoH and Mulla Fazil 400 Aslu*a/is each 
were bestowed.^ 

It having been represented by Ali Mardan Khan that one of 
his followers was an adept in the art of constructing canals, His Ma. 
jesty ordered a canal to be excavated, from the place where the Ravi 
descends .from the hills into the plains,' irrigating the country 
through, which it should pass. Rupees one' lakh were given to 
Ali. Mardan Khitn for' constructing the "canal, and preparations were 
made for cutting a canal from the ''village Rajpur, in Nurpur, 'to the 
environs of Lahore, a distance of 48 jarib koss. 

The Emperor paid a second visit to Kashmir. ' On his return 
to the , capital of the Panjab, Wazir Ehitn was appointed Stibeddr of 
Agra ami joined his new, appointment under the orders of His Bla- 
jesty. Arsala Aciua, envoy of the Sultan ' of Turkey, was presented 
with a kJiillat of honor valued at fifteen thousand rupees. The 
court continued to be held at Lahore." 'In 1043 A. H. (1633 A. D.) 
Mulla Sa’adullah of Chiniot, having been introduced to the King 
through Musawx Khan, was created a.- Mansabdar of 1000 and 
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appointed superintendent of the royal household,* The following 
year^ the canal of Ali Mardan Kh^ having been completed at a 
total cost of two lakhs of rupees,. His Majesty ordered that a spa- 
gwdetts garden, with chambers, baths, reservoirs and fountains, be laid 
laid out, 1634 out on its banks. Accordingly, the foundations of these gardens 
■ ’ ; ' were laid out on the 3rd of Rabi-ul-Awal, and KhaliluUah Khan was 

entrusted with the execution of the work with the help of other 
servants of State. On the 4th of Jamadi-ul-Awal, the work of 
planting trees and flowers was commenced, and the BadsMImdma 
gives a long detail of the trees planted, which included fruit trees 
The death from Cabul and Candahar. The same year, news having arrived 
Kh4n, Agra of the death there of Wazir Khan, from cholic, His Ma» 

A* 2>. jesty expressed his grief, and condoled with the sons of the deceased 
B e a th of father. On the 17th of Shaban, the Emperor 

Asif Khan, lost another faithful servant, Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan, ZiVuln-t- 
1634. Ehanan, commander-ia-chief of India, His Majesty’s father-in-law, 

and the brother of Nur Jahan. By order of the king, his remains 
were interred in the land close to the chouh of Jilow Khana, to the 
west of the mausoleum of Jannat Makaiii (Jahangir), and a grand 
dome was ordered to be raised to his memory. Kkillats of condo- 
lence were sent to the members of his family, and Toras, consisting 
of nine pieces of cloth each, were sent to the female members of the 
or? minister’s Harem. A dress of honor was sent to Shaesta 
condolence to Khdn, son of the deceased,who wasgovernor of Behar, together with 
liinisWaso^ autograph letter from the Emperor. In it the Emperor wTote 

^ 4 i„ jLo T I 

Ijj <iiAA3 fmS I . . ■ w i mi.i.K j ^ 

IIIIIIIIIWIII.1 1iiii]iiSiiii%ii1|>1iri^J i 3 ^J^ 

According to the Shah Jahdn Edma^ Sheikh Sa’adullah was introduced to the 
Emperor through the Sadr-us^sadur (Chief Judge or Chancellor} Musawi Khan 
in the month of Ramzan, 1050 A. H. (1640 A. B.). The Emperor was much 
pleased with the young man’s address, and, in the course of the year, created 
him a with a rank of 1000 personnel and 500 horse, and appointed him 

Superintendent of Ghudkhma, The following year his Mansah was increased to 
to 3(j0O personnel and 2000 horse. He was appointed Lord of the Privy Chamher, 
and became the Emperor’s trusted councillor. In the fourth year he wm 
installed in the office of Minister, and in the seventh year created a Mansabdar 
of 7000 personnel and 7000 horse with the title of AUdmi Fakdmi{t\\^ most 
learned and the moat wise.) 
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The champion of faith, the right hand of State, Asif Khan Khdn-i-Khandn f 
Commander-in-chief, having, in obedience to the command of God, which says, 

‘ O thou who art happy with His recollection, return to thy God, and be happy in 
His kingdom, as He is happy with thee,’ responded to His call by saying : ‘Here I 
am- ready, O Lord, to obey thy command,’ travelled to the world' of eternity to* 
wards the evening of Wednesday, the seventeenth of the sacred month of Shabau, 
our truth-seeking and right-thinking mind, which was much attached to that 
adept in the art of government, has been grieved at this loss. But whereas, in 
such cases of destiny, there is no help for the seekers after truth, but to submit 
to the immutable Power, we are content with what has come to pass. To you, 
the servant of the royal house, our advise is that, without transgressing the rules 
" of contentment, you shall make yourself happy with a prayer for the prolongation 
of our august and noble life^. bearing in mind tliat our royal favors to you are 
always on the increase.”' 

A famine having broken out in Kashmir, in 1634 A. D., owing R elief o f 
to the excessive rains during the spring harvest «md the destruction e o^p U 
of crops by the floods, thousands of indigent people from that coun- from KasU- 
try repaired to Lahore. A body of these destitute men, exceeding 
thirty thousand in number, having one morning made their appear- 
ance at the darslian of jharohaf the Emperor was pleased to 
grant a lakh of rupees for their relief, and it was ordered that, as long 
as they staid at the capital, food should be distributed to them daily. 

Fifty thousand rupees were also sent to Kashmir for the relief of the 
famine-stricken people. On the I5th of Zilfaij, His Majesty honour- 
ed Ali Mard^n Kh4n with a visit to his house, and the Khdn pre- 
sented the Emperor with jewels and valuables to the amount of 
Ks. 180,000. On Rai Mukand Das, Dewan of the late Yamin-ud, tions^^f 
dauia, was conferred the rank of 500 personnel and 100 horse, and 
he was appointed Daftardar of Khalsa (or in charge of the State 
Office), while Bahari Mai, the late Daftardar, was appointed De- 
wan of the Suba of the Panjab. 

The Court remained at Lahore in 1635, when the nuptials The ma r- 
of the Emperor^s fourth son, Prince Morad Bakhsh, with the priu^ Moiid 
daughter of Sh£h Nawdz Khdn, Safvi, took place there. The 

occasion was marked with great rejoicings, and the festivities lasted 
many days. After these proceedings, the Prince was sent to Mul- 
tan as Governor. The Imperial Gardens called the FaraK Bakksli 
and Fyz Bakhsh, having been completed, His Majesty graced them 
With his presence.* Towards the close of the year, the Gburt 
moved tO; Agra. 

For anaccouut of this visit, see the history of the Shalimar Gardens in Ghapter 11. 
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Ill 163S A. D.f the Emperor again ¥isited Lahore, on Iu& 

way^o Kasliiiiir. He put up in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh and 

Farali Bakhsh. and had no time to enter the city. Kalij Khan 

was now Viceroy of the Paiijab. and Khanjar Khan, his nephew, 

^atiuliahmade Faiijdar of Kuiigra. The same year AUami Sa'adiillah was installed 

Waziy of the the office of Prime Minister, and his rank was increased to 5,0CX>' 
Linpire. n . ^ 

personnel and 2,000 horse. His Majesty returned to Lahore on the 

15th of Ramzan. In all his journeys he was accompanied by his 

The Bad* faithful daughter, Jahiin Ara, the Badshah Begam Princess 

shall privileges and allowances of her deceased 

mother. She was unmarried, and is described by the historians of 

Shah Jahiin as %Tery handsome and accomplislied.’ She was not 

less famous for her wit, generosity, and beauty, than for her devotion 

to her royal father. She was in receipt of an allowance of sixty 

iakhs of rupees per annum. As in the days of her mother, Salyaii- 

nissa Khanam was the manager of her household and the custodian 

The E m - of Jxej* seal. Xhe Emperor was stronglv attached to her, and she was 

p e r o r s at- . . ' . , . 

tachmeiit to lus constiuit companion and remained with him until his last mo* 
her, ments. On the 29th of Shawal, of the same year, Niir Jahan, the 

Jahangir, who was in receipt of two lakhs of rupees per 
idSS A. D. annum, died at Lahore, and %vas buried in a mausoleum which she 
had herself built close to the tomb of her brother Asif Khan. The 
Court was held at Lahore for the next two years, though the cam- 
paigns in Balkh and Badakshan compelled the Emperor to pay 
visits to Cabul from the capital of the Panjab. According to the 
Badshalinctma, the xeremm of tlie Siiba of Lahore at this time 
was 90 karors ; that of the Suba of Multan 28 karor$ ; and that 
of the Suba of Kashmir 15 karora. 

B e ath of Ib the year IGT5, the Premier noble, Ali Mardan Khan, died 
of diarrhera, on his way to He had proceeded by boat 

as far as Macliiwara when his complaint assumed a fatal form* 
His body was conveyed by boat to Lahore by his son, Ibrahim 
Khan, and interred there in the mausoleum of his mother. He 
held a rank of 2,000 personnel and 500 horse, besides an inam of 
thirty lakhs of rupees. The Emperor was much grieved at his 
death. The deceased left four sons, Abdullah Beg, Ibrahim Khan, 
Ismail and Ishak, who were each amply provided for by the Em- 
peror. Their rank in the army was also raised. The deceased had 
an extensive staff of officials in his employ, for whom suitable pro- 
vision was made by the Emperor, Mahomed Mokini, his Dewan, 
Kh^vaja Ismail, his house-stew^ard, Lashkar Khan, and a host of others, 
wxretakeivinto the Imperial service. The deceased left estates valu- 
ed at one of rupees. Of these fifty lakhs were escheated to 
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the State, in lieu of the government demand, and of the rest, thirty 
lakhs were given to Ibrahim Khan, the most beloved of the sons of 
the deceased, while th remamiag twenty lakhs were distributed 
among the other three sons.* 

The follo%ving men of note flourished at Lahore during the 
reign of Shah Jalian — 

1. SAeiM J/aAomcd commonly known as 3Iian Mir, a 
man of great fame, universally esteemed for his piety and learning. 
He entertained an entire contempt for the world, devoted his whole 
time to prayers and meditation, and possessed great spiritual power. 
Shah Jahan paid him several visits, and he was the spiritual guide 
of Dara Shekoh, the Emperor’s eldest son. According to the Skdh 
Jahan Ndma^ he was buried in “ the village of Ghiaspur close to 
Alani Gonj, Lahore.” 

2. Shelhh Bildwal Qaadri a- man of great religious sanctity 
and piety. He was attached to the Dervishes, and fed the poor and 
the needy. His speech was eloquent, and he preached morality 
and the science of religion to the people. He established an alms- 
house at Lahore, in which hundreds of destitute persons were fed. 
He died in Shaban 1046 A«H. (1636 A. D.), and was buried at Lahore. 

3. Mulla Shali^ a native of Badakshan, and a scholar of great 
merit. He came to Lahore in 1023 Hijra (1614) A. D., and became 
a disciple of Mian Mir. He lived in seclusion and meditation, and 
according to the Shdh Jahan Ndma, following the example of his 
religious preceptor, never married. He used to go to Kashmir for the 
hot weather, passing the cold weather at Lahore, but subsequently 
he abandoned the practice of journeying to Kashmir, and. at tlie re- 
quest of his preceptor, passed his whole time in Lahore. He often 
composed poetry, insisting on the instability of this world, and exhort- 
ing people to walk in the path of righteousness, and acquire the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, He died at Lahore in 1072 A. H. 
(1661 A. D.), and was buried in the precincts of the mausoleum of 
his religious preceptor. The following is a specimen of his poeti- 
cal composition : — 

* “ O thou with chains on thy fest and a lock on thy heart, be carefni ! 

O thou with thine eyes closed and feet entangled in clay, be careful ! 
Contemplating a journey to the \Te.st, yet with tliy face to the East , 

O, traveller, with thy kick to thy destination, be careful 
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** liAit'ffJez Bahdn% a native of Babar -f Bengal). Having 
come to the Panjab' in early life, he became a -disciple of Mian Mir. 
He died in 1 041 A. H. (1631 A. D,), and was buried in the precincts 
of the mausoleum of his religious teacher. He is credited by the 
author of the Badshdimdma with having performed many miracles. 

Mullah Ab- 5. Midl-a Ahdul Ilaktm, Slalkoti, a great scholar, author and 
’ commentator. His fame for learning spread throughout the empire 
of Hindustan, and for sixty years he gave instruction to the people 
ill Philosophy aud Theology. His chief works are Commentaries 
on Byzavi, Mukaddimat Arba’talayaj, Mutawal, Shrah Moafique, 
Shamsa, ’Akayad Miilla Jalal and Hikmat-ul-Ain. His long and 
useful career was brought to a close in 1067 A. H. (1656 A.D.) He 
left a svii Maulana Abdniiah. 

AUami Sa- Alluini Sa^ adidlcih KhdUy by caste aThami, and residentof 

aUuiia Kh^n. Pitraki, in Chiniot. His father was a cultivator, and the 

family lived in great privation. Sa’adulla, at an early age, came to 
Lahore, and lived in mosques where he prosecuted his studies as a 
Darvesh, He then went to Delhi, where he completed his studies 
and became an accomplished scholar. His tutor held ofEce in the 
Tasbih Khanaj or chapel royal, and through his influence he 
became a stipend-holder there. He attracted the attention of the 
Emperor, and was by degrees raised to the dignity of Wazir. He 
died in 1067 A. H. (1656 A. D.) 


Mulla Ala- 7. Mtdki Ala-td-Mulk^ sumamed Pazil Khan. He was a 
Mulk, skilful engineer, and an adept in the art of canal engineering. The 
Shalimar Gardens of Lahore w^ere designed by him and executed 
under his superintendence. On the death of Yamin-ud-daiila he 
became Wazir of the empire, but had held his high office for only 
two weeks where he died in 1073 A. H, (1662 A.D.) 


Maulaua 8. Maiddna Malioined Fdzii, BadakhshdnL He was a na» 
V tive of Badakhshan, and, on coming to India, became a disciple of 

dakh^hanu Jamal, Laliori^ in Theology and Jurisprudence. He held the 

office of Adalati at Lahore in the time of Jahangir, and held the 
same office in the time of Shiih Jahan until the eighth year of the 
reign, when he retired from the public service. His death occurred 
at La:ore. 


Mulk Ja- 9. Midla Jdmiy Lothort He was a man of great learning, 

nuj Lahoiu devoted his time to giving instruction to the people. He was 
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also a poet ef great talent. The following stanza is a specimen of 
his poetical performance : — 

** He who turned away hia mind from the affairs of the world 

Has learnt a good lesson of it ; 

They say the earth rests on the horn of a bull, 

Without doubt, he*w ho takes upon himself the burden 'of worldly aiTairsia 
like unto a bull.”* 

Mulla Jami died at Lahore. His tomb is situated in the pre- 
cincts of the mausoleum of Mabomed Tahir, Bandgi, and a mosque 
is attached to it. 

10. Chandar Bhan. He w'as a native of Lahore, and was a Chand ar 
man of great literary attainments. He composed poetry under the 

poetical name Bmhnan. The following couplet is given as a sped- 
isnen of his composition : — 

With the closing of the eye the life is closed, 

The journey of life is accomplished, but even the sound of the feet is not 
heard!” 

11. Mir Abdul Karim, He w'as the iWr Jmarat, or superin- Mir Abdul 
tendent of public works of Lahore in the time of Shdh Jahan. Kanm. 

12. Hakim AUm-ud-dinf alias Wanr Khan, the founder of Hakim 
the mosque in the city of Lahore bearing his name. He was a na- 

five of Chiniot.f According to the Badshahndma, after acquiring a 
knowledge of Arabic and Philosophy, he became a scholar of Hakim 
Dawi, from w'hom he learnt the art of medicine. His accomplish- 
ments, as a physician, attracted the attention of Shah Jahan, and in 
a short time, he made himself familiar with the temper and dispo- 
sition of the Emperor, the royal princes and the ladies of the Harem, 

He was first appointed Superintendent of the Household 

again Mir Sdmdn, or Superintendent of Eoyal Kitchen, from which 

^ Accordiug to Hindu Mythology, the earth rests on the horn of a bull. 

The author here says that the man who takes upon himself the troubles of this 
wwld is nothing more or less than a bull, t. e., he is a foolish person. 

t The remains of his palaces still still exist at Chiniofc, to the south-east of 
the town. The chambers and vaulted rooms enclosed by walls of solid masonry 

are works of great solidity and strength. The place is called ‘ Be/:kfi ' by the 
^ople, and tlie quarter is inhabited by. washermen who pay rent to Qazi GhuUm 
’ Hyder of Chiniot. The desceudants of Wazir Khan still live at Lahore, but they 
are in poor circumstances, except Anwar Ali, Hospital Assistant, now sta- 
tioned at Giij ran wala. 
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post he was soon promoted to the office of Dewan. He was theri 
created an Amir, with a rank of 5,000 personnel and 5,000' cavairr, 
and was ultimately appointed Suhedar of the Panjabi* 

■ 13, Sheikh Tdlm\ Bandigi. He was a native of Lahore, f 
was a profound scholar and had numerous disciples. According to 
the Tazkai'a Mojadda-dia, he w'as a disciple of Sheikh Ahmed, Sir« 
handi MojaddadL He subsisted on the income derived from copy- 
ing books on Radis and Commentaries on the Koran, and his 
whole time was devoted to giving religious instruction to the peo- 
ple. He died on 5th Moharram 101*0 A. H. (1630 A. D.), and 
was buried at Lahore.! 

The Tazkam Mojadda^dia contains several letters in Persian, 
written by Mahomed Tahir to his spiritual guide in Sirhind. They 
are models of excellent Persian style. We give an extract from one 
of these here, as it will convey an idea of the religious notions pre- 
vailing at the time among orthodox Mahomedans : — 


^ III MI IIII I II— ^.9 

^ joJvC&jyjfcJ dsxyiz^ 

^ ^ 1— j ^ IS" 

ls:>^lisr3 1, ^ I 


** My lord, may you ever live !— The humblest of slaves, Mahomed Tilhir, 
submits as follows ; — When, after leaving your most exalted threshold, I made 

* At Chiniot, I had the pleasure of examining some very interesting old 
documents in possession of the Qazis and the hereditary guardians of the mauso- 
leum of Shah Burhdn in that place. The following was the impression of the seal 
of AYazirKhsn on a document in possession of Qazi Quth-ud- din, Ifaw of 
C-hiniot:— ■. 

jl)i) jlya.UJ i^l^aUa ._ak)^ 

«* Through the favor of Shah Jahan, the king cherishcrof servants, 

May Wazir Khan be ever honored in the world !** 
t He lived in the walled city of Lahore in Mohalla Sheikh Ishaq (or modern 
Moti Bazar and Chuna Mandi) where the hcmli of Jamadar Khoshal Singh now 

t Hia tomb is situated in Miani in a high W'allcd enclosure, and is much 
respected by the Mahomedans. 
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my way to Lahore, at every step i said to myself,—* O unwise man ! leaving the 
ohject of thy heait, where art thou going V But a voice came from heaven— goon 
your way | go ob your way— until at last I was dragged to this city. And I sat 
down, quite perplexed, in a corner of the Masjid. Suddenly the benign soul of His 
Holiness Khwaja Nakahband made its appearance, and insisted that i should be- 
gin the work to do which I had been ordered. In obedience to these orders, cer- 
tain men were employed (in tlie work of saying adorations of God.) Now the 
meeting is full. Holy men, of high dignity, are pouring in in troops and doing un- 
bounded favors. In particular, we have been honored with the presence of the 
souls of His Holiness, the Great Khwaja, namely, Khwaja Nakshband, and His 
Holiness, Ghaus-ul-’Azam, and His Holiness Khwdja Farid Ganj Skakar, who are 
all present in the circle of adoration and prayers.” 

14. Mulla Abdul Saldm, Devi, According to the Eadshdh* 
nama, he learnt Arabic in Dev, his home. On coming to Dar-ul-Sal- 
tanat (Lahore) he became a pupil of Mulla Abdus Salam, Lahori, 
(No. 19 of Akbar’s time) in Jurisprudence and Theology. He first 
taught his pupils, and then became a public servant. At the time 
when Mulla Abdul Hamid wrote his Badshdhndinaf he retired from 
public affiiirs and became a government pensioner, ^'to oflTer prayers,” 
according to the author, for the increasing prosperity of the 
asylum of the world.” 

15. Mulla Yusuf, Lahoru According to the Badshdhndma he 
was an ^Alim4’^*Amil, or a learned man who acted on what he 
read.” He was a disciple of Mulla Jamal, Lahori, and was well 
versed in history, commentary on the Koran Hadis, and other 
law books. He gave instruction to the people for fifty years, and 
died at the age of eighty. 

16. Sheikh Ahul Ma^ alL to the Badshdhndma^ he 

was a native of Bhera, then in the pargana of Lahore. He had much 
respect for the saint Mian Mir, and acquired a knowledge of 
Theology from him. He was alive when Mulla Abdul Hamid 
wrote his work The author says regarding the religious sanctity 
of the Sheikh,— 

“ Aad havisg severed his connectioa from relations and dependents, he is oc- 
cupying'' hls^time in preparingior a path, the path of virtue and wisdom. Me is 
coained to his 'own place : has eyes full of teais.anda heart parched '(withthe 
ire of the love of God) ; from the appearance of his forehead may be judged the 
warmth of his mind (in the cause of God.)” 

Owing to the prosecution of protracted wars in 
the Deccan, Aurangzeb had less time to hold his Court at Lahore 
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than his predecessors; but in the public correspondence lahore m^aSy. 
as iisual, styled the Dar-ui-Salkinat. Dara Sliekohy the eldest son- 
of Shah Jahan, was fond of Lahore, where he was extremely popu- 
residence there. He took great interest in the 
Shekoh. welfare of the city, which he adorned with beautiful buildings and 
spacious chaiikSf or market-places. Where the Sultan’s serae now 
is, existed the clianh, or sq[uare, of Dara Shekoh, %vitIi'*one large gate- 
Tv^ay on each side. One of these gates on the north, decorated with 
Kansi work, and in shaj^e and style resembling the front gate of 
Wazir Khan’s mosque, existed up to the eommeiicement of the 
British period, but was dismantled about 1854. The place now 
called Shahidganj was the horse-market. The mosque to the soutlr 
of the serae was built by Abdullah Khan, /jofwa?," or police magistrate,- 
of Lahore, in the time of Aurangzeb, who held his court at the iYa- 
hhashhana^ or horse-market. 

Bard She- Dara Shekoh was a high-spirited, generous, and amiable prince. 
compiiThri regal dignity, and was frank and brave. He was 

Prince, ^ free-thinker and employed his leisure in the cultivation of letters.. 
Theology was his favorite theme, and he was the author of many 
books treating of that subject, and narrating the lives of holy men. 
Among the works of Dara Shekoh are the SaJinatHiUAuUa^ a work 
on the lives and doings of Mahomedan saints, the Sakinat*ul-AuUd^ 
on the life of Mian Mir and his successors, Dewani Iksiri Azim, 
Kisalah-i-Maarif, the Shathiati Dara and the Sirr4-AJchar or ^'The 
Great Mystery.’’ He was the disciple of Mulla Shah, the disciple of 
Mian Mir. He was particularly friendly to Har Rae, the seventh 
Sikh Guru, and when harassed by his brother, Aurangzeb, the GArm 
declared himself to be an adherent of the Prince. 

After his defeat near Agra by Aurangzeb, Dara Shekoh marcH- 
ossession^S Lahore, took possession of the citadel, and seizing on 

thrciSdel^ the royal treasury, began to raise an army. He rewarded the ome- 
rahs munificently, and in a short time succeeded in collecting around 
him twenty thousand horsemen. Khanjar Khan, the Paujdar of Bhera 
Ehushab, and Raja Raj Rup, the Chief of Jammu, took his side. He 
sent a detachment of five thousand cavalry to guard’ the passage of the 
Sutlej, and another strong detachment, under Daud Khan, to guard 
that of the Beas.* No sooner, however, had Aurangzeb settled his 
awed ^by Delhi, than he marched to the Panjab in pursuit of his 

jangzeb. brother. Dara was deserted by his Panjab* allies. Raja Raj Rup 
left for the hiUs on some pretext, and no succour came from Cabuh 
as Dara had expected. Dara, feeling unable to resist the troops that 


3r(^^sk‘i'Alamg'a% 
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threateaed Mtiv left Lahore, with a force of 13,000 or 14,000 
horse, and took the way to MuMii. He carried away with him 
from Lahore treasmres in silver and gold coin and' bullion, worth 
more than a karor of rupees, besides guns and munitions of war.*^ 
Aurangzeb, who had by this time already crossed the Sutlej, 
sent his eldest son, Prince Mahomed ’Azim, to take over charge 
of Lahore, and himself proceeded to Multan. Dara was betray- 
ed at Multan by his own men, Saiyad Arab Khdn and Sheikh 
Musa GUani, who had been put in charge of Multan by Dara She- 
koh, held aloof fmm him. Dara made his way to Bhakkar, and 
was followed by Aurangzeb’s General, Safi Shekan Khan. Aurang- 
2 eb arrived at Multan, and paid his benedictions to the mausoleum 
of Saint Sheikh Baha-iid-dm, wdierehe ofiered Rs. 1,000 as a present. 
He then, with his whole army, marched to Lahore, which he 
reached on the 24th of Moliarram 1069 A. H. (1659 A. D.) He put 
up in the garden of Pyz Bakhsh, on the road to Delhi. The follow, 
ing day, he was visited in state by Prince Mahomed ^Azim, from the 
city, who Tvas accompanied by Mahomed Amm Khan, Mir Bakshi, 
and other omerahs, and in company with the prince made a minute in- 
spection of the fort a Aminullah, the 
Qiladar of the fort, having paid his respects, the Emperor gave 
him verbal instructions regarding the arrangements to be made in 
the citadel. On his way back to the gardens of Farah Bakhsh, 
Aurangzeb read the prayers in the mostjue ofWazir Khan with 
the congregation, and, towards evening, reached the gardens of 
Fyz Bakhsh. Khalil-ullah Khdn was appointed Viceroy of the 
Panjdb, and, as a reward for the seryices rendered by him, the Em- 
peror was pleased to confer on him a Mahal, or estate, assessed at 
one haror of rupees. Lashkar Kh^ii, formerly governor of Kash- 
mir, was appointed Governor of the Suha of Multan. Khwaja Is- 
mail, Kirmani, having been appointed Dewan of Lahore, was hon- 
ored with a hhillat Darvesh Mahomed was raised to the Mamah 
of 500 horse, and Sultan Begl to that of 1 , 400 . horse. On the day 
of the new moon the Emperor marched to Delhi. 

proceeded to Ajmere in a bewildered condition. Here his 
faithful wife, Hadera Begain, the daughter of Prince Parwez, to 
whom he was much attached, and who had been his faithful com- 
panion in all his toils, died of dysentery and vexation. The Prince 
sent her corpse to Lahore, in charge of a faithful seiwant, Gul 

^ A lamgma^ma, p, 1$8, Calcutta Edition. 

f Alamffir7idmaf p, 214. 

t 1; 5 the foiiflder of the GolAbi Bdgh on the road to the gardena of Wrz 
JBakhah or Shalimir* ■ ^ ■ 
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Maliomedj to be interred, according to the will of the deceased, in 
the precincts of the mausoleum of Mian Mir.* 

In 1072 A. H. (1655 A. D.) Khalil-ullah Khan, Ticeroy of 
Lahore, having died, bis sons received dresses of condolence from 
the Emperor, and an allowance of fifty thousand rupees was settled 
on Haniida Bano Begam, widow of the deceased, daughter of Malika 
Bano, the sister of Mumtaz Zamani Begam, called tiie Taj Maliai, 
wife of Shah Jahan, Mahomed Amin Khan .was appointed Yiceroy 
-of the Panjab in the place of the deceased. 

•In the following year, the Emperor visited Lahore, and put up 
in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh from the 2nd Raj-ab to the 9th of that 
month, waiting for an auspicious moment to visit the city and the 
fort. At length, the -royal astrologers having declared the fOth of 
that month to be the propitious day, His Majesty, sitting on the 
•same elephant with Prince Mahomed Mo’azzam, entered the city, 
two w'atehes after sunrise. He then entered the palace. On 
the following day, it being Friday, the Emperor read the prayers 
in the mosque of Firoz Khanf in the outskirts of the citadel, 
close to the Hathiapul gate, in the usual way ; and it was ruled 
that on all Fridays the congregation should continue to assemble 
there in this way to perform their prayers. During this month also 
the sum of Rs. 20,000 was distributed to those who were entitled to 
it, through ^Abid Khan, Sadr-us-Saclur.t On the 25tb of Ram- 
•zan, the Emperor held a grand entertainment in the garden of Dil- 
kusha, across the Ravi. § The Court of the Emperor was held in 
great respect by the scu erf igns of Asia and Africa, and presents 
were exchanged. Thus, wc find that in the sixth year of the reign, 
Budak Beg, Envoy of Shah Abbas of Persia, who had visited the 

* Tlie Munial'hib'id-Luhtb of Khafi KMn and the Alamgimdma of Mohamed 
K^zim. 

t The site of this mosque is not known. In both the histories of Shdh Jahati 
and Alantgfiv Hathiapul is inentioned as one of the gates of the fort. 1 identify 
itwith tlfe Ilathipan gate oi Mr. Thornton. Vklebh “ Lahore as it is and as it 
'lias.” It is the gate on which the Persian mscription is inscribed on a stone. 
Ko mosque is situated close to it now. 

Alamyfrndma, page 167. The passage in the onginal runs thus 

^Ui 

§ M'azslri Atamgirli Mh year of the reigr. 
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Emperor at Lahore, was dismissed with presents valued at seYen 
lakhs of rupees for His Persian Majesty, Tarbiat Khfc being sent^ 
with the Persian Envoy as the representative of the Emperor of 
HindusUn, To Abdul 'Aziz Khdii, King of Bokhara, presents valu- 
ed at one lakh and a half, and to Suhhan Quli Khan of Balkh^ 
presents of one lakh were sent. Mustafa Kh£n Khawafi^ Envoy 
from Tur£n, Sedi Kamil, Envoy of Abyssinia, Imam Ismail, the 
. Envoy of the King of Yaman, and the Envoy of Abdullah Kh£n, 

King of Kashghar, waited on the King, with friendly letters from 
their respective sovereigns, and were dismissed with handsome 
presents. Syad Yahya, the Envoy of the Sharif of Mecca, to whom 
six lakhs and thirty thousand rupees had been forwarded, came 
with a present of Arab horses from his master and was dismissed 
with a khillat of six thousand rupees. 

In the year 1662 A. D., the city having been much damaged 
by the encroachments of the river Ravi, the Emperor had a mas- 
sive embankment of brick-'^ork constructed for about four miles 
along its bank, for the protection of the city, The quay is said to 
have been faced with lead ; flights of steps were made at intervals 
for the people to bathe, and rows of Persian wheels were worked 
with bullocks along the bank, to irrigate the gardens of the Ome- 
rahs which lined the edge. As stated by a contemporary historian, 
the quay served as the Sad-i-iSikandri (or the rampart said to 
have been built by Alcxandex* to prevent the incursions of Gog and 
Magog), and not only was the city saved from ruin, but the course 
of the river -was changed altogether, and the main stream now 
flows at a distance of one mile to the north. 

The Court was held at Lahore during, the years 1668-69, 
when His Majesty visited Hasan Abdal and other places on the 
frontier. While at Lahore, His Majesty composed the following The Odea isf 
ode which he was pleased to send Kballil-ullah Kh^n with an 
autograph letter* ' 


The Bandd^ 
A lamgiri or 
the Embank- 
ment of Alam- 
gfr. , 


^ 


^ Wmshi.Alwmgirii 18th year of the reign. 
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wUS' ^ !jj£. Ij yt I g_i 

«-r*l <S^ 

ao^OdS' 

" What shoald 1 «ay of the distress of the heart, it is boiling with fervour ; 

W hat should I write of the heart’s desire, for through restlessness the pa- 

per in my hand trembles like inercnry ; 

In a night of separation, the recoHeetion of thee made my heart bleed, 

^nd a stream of tears flowed from my eyes, which have l>ecoiae red' li'ker 
the jujube ; 

Bow should I describe the state of my heart, since patience has altogether 
forsaken it ; 

The recollection of the splendour of thy counteiiance acts on it as the moon* 
light does upon linen ; 

In this ocean we sit in a boat awaiting the will of God, a drop of water 
being to us like a w’hirlpool ; 

The desire of my heart has not remained concealed, Izzat, 

For my very eyes reflect the image of restlessness.” 

Death of During tlie Emperor’s stay in Kashmir, Fazil Kh^n, the 
F^ail Ktiu. Prime Minister, died, greatly to His Majesty’s affliction. The body 
of the deceased, according to his will, was sent to Lahore, to be 
interred there in a garden which he had himself laid out for the 
purpose.”^ On the Emperor’s return from Kashmir, he staid for 
a few days in the garden of Dllkusha, across the Kavi, where he 
was met by the Lahore Governor, Ibrahim Khan. He offered 
Ks. 10,000 at the mausoleum of his grandfather Jahangir. On 
11th Rabi-us-sani, a grand Darbar was held in the Shah Burj, or 

The regal the regal tower, which is praised as the bestower of dignity on 
toiler. highest heaven” and as a “ house of wonders, in attempting 

to see which the sun, ascending the nine steps of heaven, each 
morning, is itself exalted.” 

},Ue^a 

^'UsUJ 

A grand The palace was beautifully decorated, and there was a great 
Darbar. display of splendour and magnificence. This being the forty-sixth 
anniversary of the king. His Majesty was weighed against gold, 
metals, . which were given away in : alms. ^ The 
,, , . Omerahs of the Court were honored with 'dresses, among ; them : be- 
ing Ibrahim Khdn, Governor of 'Lahore,' Haji Mahomed Tahir, 

* Alamgimdmas pSigQ Kot a vestige of this garden, or the grave now 

remains, 

A" Alam&frfsAma. 
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Qiiadar^ Firoz Kh^ii, Faujdar of Dipalpur, and Amir Khaiij Gover- 
nor of Cl^buL Before leaving for Delhi, the camp was fixed for 
several days in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh. 

In the twenty-third year of the reign Prince Mahomed A^zim, 
third son of the Emperor, was appointed Viceroy of the Panjdbj 
with Lutf-nllah Kh^n, as his deputy ; but a few years afterwards, 
or in 1694 A*D., Sultan Mahomed Mo’azzam, afterwards Shdh Alam, 
was appointed Viceroy, and, by his gentle and amiable disposition, 
acquired great popularity in Lahore. 

On the occasion of the Emperor's march to Kashmir in 1664, 
the French traveller, Bernier, accompanied the royal army to Lahore. 
In consequence of the heavy rains which had prevailed for some 
years previously, many houses had been totally destroyed and 
numbers of the inhabitants had been buried under their ruins. The 
river having changed its bed, the palace was no longer situated on 
its bank. Bernier calls it; a high and noble edifice, though very 
inferior to the palaces of Delhi and Agra.'' 

Lahore after the death of Aurangzeh , — With the death of 
Atirangzeb, the brilliant period of the history of Lahore may he 
said to have come at an end. No longer the residence of the Em- 
peror and the members of the Imperial family, no more used as a 
rendezvous on the occasion of the royal visits to Kashmir and C^bul, 
which contributed so much to its splendour, it was the first place 
to suffer from the decay that was now undermining the throne of 
Tymiir. Eeceivirsg little support from the seat of Government at 
Delhi, the Viceroy of the Panjab, assumed a position of semi-inde- 
pendence, while the Sikhs, unhampered in their actions, began to 
assume independence and disturb the peace of the country, 

Banda, a follower of Gurfi Gobind, having, about this time, as- 
sumed the title of Sacha Bddshdh^ or the true king, laid waste 
the country of Slrhand and Saharanpur, and his followers extended 
their depredations as far as Rdhon and Sultanpur in the Jullundur 
Dodb. The enemy then proceeded to plunder the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, and the greatest alarm prevailed in the city, and its vicini- 
ty. Islam Kh£n, the Naib of the Suba of Lahore, acting in con- 
cert with Kazim Kh^n, the DewSn, having strengthened the ^ 

, ficatiohs of the town, went out to meet the enemy at a distance of 
four or five ^ the dty, Thc^people residingin the city 
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were safe ; but the Sikhs plundered the outskirts up to the gardens 
of Shalimar* and then returned to Shahdera and Karndl.t 

The Era- The Emperor Shah Alain, sumamed Bahadur Shdh, son and 
Alim fB^ahi^ successor of Aurangzebj was at this time engaged in suppressing 
dur ahih)_ at Rajput rebellion. The following year (1710 A.D.), he marched 
Lahore, 1/ 10. Lahore. On the approach of His Majesty, the insurgent Sikhs 
fled in all directions. The historian, Murtaza Husain, notices the 
royal visit to Lahore in the following terms : — 

The histo- “ His Majesty ordered that the Hindus should clip the hair of 
rian Murtaza Leads, and the Sikhs their long beards. In those days, the 

cription O ! Hindus, especially those of the district of Lahore, were bearded, and 
ort no distinction could, at first sight, be made between a Mahomedan 

and a Hindu; therefore orders were issued for clipping the 
beards of the Iliudiis. Bis Majesty then ordered -that preparations 
should be made tor a grand banquet in honor of the anniversary of 

The tent his coronation, and tliat the large tent called the Dal prepared 

in the time of Shah Jahan, should be pitched. The tent was fixed 
in; .the space of a month, and the eyes of the beholders were 
dazzled at the sight of it. In this- tent .Bahadur Shah held a grand 
banquet. The four princes, Moz-ud-din Jahdndar Shah, Mahomed 
Azim-u-Shfc, Khojista Alchtar Jahan Shdh and Safik4-ul»qadr 
Eafi-us-shfin, together %vith their sons, and the Wazirs and Ome- 
rahs, great and small, were presented with dresses of honor, jagirs^ 
cash, jewels, and pearls of great variety and value, and' the gaieties 
of the banquet lasted for nine days.^J 

Th© E m - Being a follower of the Sliia sect, the Emperor tried, during 
vatlom irra- his stay at Lahore, to introduce the w'ord^^^^ with the name 

of ’Ali, the fourth Khalifin succession after Mahomed, to indicate 
that^Ali was the true heir,’^ or successor to the Prophet.J The 
innovation raised a storm of opposition among the Sunnis ; and, 

♦ The name of ** Shalimar ** for the Fyz Bakhsh gardens is here for the 
* first time mentioned by Khafi Khan in the Muntahhih-nl-Luhah, This shows 

that the gardens came to be called ** Shalimar ” during the reign of BaMdur 
, Shah., , 

t if of Khafi Khan. 

Z iJadito-wZ-AlL’alim, Chapter in, p. 129. 

/ I The royal decree ordered that after the or , Mahomedan confossloa 

faith, 

I J 

®* There is no God, but God and Mahomed Is the Prophet of God,’* should 
he read in the the expression, 

** And ’Allis the friend of God and heir of the Prophet of God.’*— Vid® 
AMiyfw, VoL I, p. 381. . 
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ms the Sliia preacher was about to use the offensive expression in, 
the pulpit in the grand mosque at Lahore, he was cut to pieces by 
the Sunni congregation. The Sadr of Lahore thereupon submitted 
a petition to the Emperor giving -his .grounds for supporting the 
Sunni doctrines. As the was supported by more than a 

hundred thousand persons, His Majesty, apprehending a general 
rising, endorsed an order on the petition, with his own hand, that 
the J{At(Sa should he read in the form used during, the reign of 
Alamgir Aurangzeb."^ ^ • 

Some time before his death, the aged Em 2 >eror’s intellect be- 
came impaired. During one of his attacks, he ordered that all the 
dogs in the city should be killed. The people concealed their do- 
mesticated dogs during the day, and, early in the morning, they 
were sent across the Ravi.f The Emperor died at Lahore on 28 th 
February, 1712 A.D., at the age of 704 He was a mild and munh 
ficent monarch. One of the city gateways, called the Shahalmi 
gateway, is still known after his name, thus bearing testimony to 
his popularity 

Great confusion prevailed in the city on the death of the Em- 
peror, and, if coutemporaiy writers are to be believed, anything 
like order or discipline %v’a3 quite unknown in the city of Lahore in 
those days. According to ilalionied Hadi, author of the Tarikh4- 
Choiighaitai, the people were greatly alarmed ; ruffians and vaga- 
bonds began to lay their hands on the property of the residents ; 
the streets were so crowded that a passage through them could be 
effected oxily with much difficulty ; the Amirs, leaving the king’s 
camp, hastened to the city with their families ; but no houses 
could be found to accommodate them ; people sought shelter in 
small shops for want of accommodation ; the soldiers clamoured 
for their pay ; and disturbances arose in the armies of the Princes. 
Fathers forsook their sons, and sons their fathers ; every man had 
enough to do to take care of hiinseif, and the scene resembled the 
day of judgment.*’ 11 

A contest for sovereignty among the four sons of the deceased 
Emperor followed immediately afterwards. All the royal nobles, 
Amir-iihOmera Bakshi-ul-Mulk Khan, were in 

, : ^ ^ , Khdji KJuin. 

■ .t, Ser-ul-MutakMHn^ Vol. I, p. SSI, . 

t. His body, liaviug been sent from Lahoi'e to, Delhi, was buried iu the pre- 
4jmcts of the mausoieum of Qiitb-ud'dih. 

I it was formerly called the * ‘ Bherwala” gateway. — THornion. 

|( Tazkirad'Choughattai of Mahomed Hadi. The author was Dewiu of 
Lahore in the time of Bahadur Shah, and held charge of Treasury subsequently. 
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fayor of Azimuslidn, a younger son^ who was supported by an 
tomy of 78,000 horse. A fight took place outside the city walls 

between the armies of Azimushda and his elder brother, Jah^ndir- 

sh^h, who had the support of the other two brothers. The three 
brothers, mounting their horses, conducted the operations in per« 
son, and firing was kept up for four or five days. At length, the 
elephant on which Azimushan was seated, being wounded in ^ the 
trunk by a cannon ball, became restive and unmanageable. The 
infuriated animal took the direction of the Ravi, and throwing 
himself down a precipitous part of the bank, plunged into the wa- 
ter with its rider, never to appear again. The river being swollen 
and rapid on account ot the meltingof the snow in the Himalayas, 
the Prince and the elephant were carried off by the current and no 

ji h and&r 

Shah gains trace of tliem could afterwards be discovered. Ultimately Jahdn- 
Ind IstenZ Shah, having surprised and slain his remaining brothers, as- 
tfae throne, cended the throne, but seven months afterwards the effeminate mon- 
Perukhsere ^rch was himself defeated by Ferukhsere, son of Azimushdn, who, 
2713. * in the end, put his uncle to death in his prison, thus avenging the 

death of his father. Ferukhsere ascended the throne of Delhi on 
9th January 1713. 


The Sikhs Durinjr the commotions which followed the death of Bahadur 

renew their , t i . 

depredations. Shdh, the Sikhs emerged from their mountain retreats and laid 
waste the Panjab from Ambdl^ to Lahore. The Emperor Ferukh- 
Active mea- sere sent NawAb Abdul Samad Khdu a Turr^nl noble- 

s arfad Ticeroy of the Panjab, and strengthened him with a number 

Khan. of chosen troops from the eastward. Abdul Samad Khan was a man 
of great energy and activity, and, under his able administration, 
the Panjab flourished. He brought %vith him several detacliments 
of his own warlike countrymen from Kashmir, of which he had 
been Governor, and, on the airival of a train of artillery from Delhi, 
he left Lahore, and, failing upon the Sikhs, defeated them in a 
pitched battle at Gurdaspur, where th^y had built a strong fort, 
and put three or four thousand of their number to the sword. 
Those who escaped with their lives were sent in chains to the Em- 
peror.* B^nda, their chief Gurd, with his son, seven or eight 
years old, his Dewan and three or four thousand Sikhs, were made 
Fuaishment prisoners. Nearly two thousand heads of the slain Sikhs were 
stuffed with hay, and, having been stuck upon spears, were 
sent to Delhit The Guru and a large number of his foliowers 
were put to death, with terrible tortures, by order of the Emperor 
Ferukhsere. After Banda’s death an active persecution of the 


€>£ the tSlkhs. 
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Sikhs was kept up ; thousands of their number sought shelter 
among the recesses of the hills ; and those who remained either 
had to renounce their religion and abandon the outward form of 
their belief, or were seized and put to death.’*^ 

Abdid Samad Khdn was succeeded in the gOYemorship of the 
Panjib by his .son Zakaria Khin, surnamed ^Az-ud-daula Khan Ba- Viceroy^ of 
hadur, whose uncle, Qamr-ud-din Khin, held the office of Prime 
Minister at Delhi. For twenty-one years (1717 — 1738 A. D.) the 
Panjib enjoyed an interval of peace. The Viceroy, being little inter- 
fered with by the weak Court at Delhi, exercised absolute autho- 
rity over the lives and property of the people ; but be used his 
power with prudence and moderation and for the good of his gov- 
emment.t ' ^ 

Invasion of Shdh , — At length, in 1738, the citizens of 

Lahore were roused from their long lethargy by a new danger 
which threatened India from the west. It was the approach of 
Nadir Kuli, otherwise known as Nddir ShAh, the great Asiatic con- 
queror, one of the most remarkable characters of Eastern his- 
tory, who, with Tymdr and Chingez KhAn, must be numbered 
among the most famous of the princes of the sword.t ' Having 
crossed the Indus on 18th November 1738, at the head of an army 
of two hundred and seventy thousand Persians, Georgians and Indus, 1738. 
Qazal Bashes, he laid waste the whole country between PeshAwar, 

WazirabAd and EinanAbad, ^Az-ud-daulA NawAb Zakaria KhAn, Z a k a r ia 
with his army of twenty thousand horsemen, pitched his camp on ^sadvanSr 
the banks of the Ravi and strengthened his position by planting 
cannon in the best positions and throwing up entrenchments 
round the camp. The ShAh, however, leaving the artillery of the 
governor far to the left on the opposite bank, forded the river with 
his army and advanced to the gardens of ShAlimAr, where he 
pitched his camp. After two days’ skirmishing tlie governor of 
Lahore, seeing that any attempt at resisting so formidable an ene- 
my would be fruitless, sued the Persian Emperor for peace. On finally 
^ ^ iE«8 forpeace« 

* A price was put on the head or every Sikh, and a strict search for them 
was made everywhere in the Province under the Governor of Lahore. — Forster's 
Travels, ¥ol. I, pp. 312—313, and Malcolm’s Sketches of the Sikhs, pp. 85—86. 

t Naw ah Kh4n Bahadur proved a most able and poi>nlar governor. He 
was liked by both the Hinclu.s and Musalmans. For further particulars regarding 
this Amir, the reader is referred to my History of the P.anjdb. 

♦ Nadir Sh^h was truly a man of. the sword. At the nuptial ceremonies 
of his son vrith a daughter of the Emperor of Delhi, after the pillage of that city, 
when the latter sent a messenger to the Persian monarch to name his male pedigree, ’ 
extending over seven generations, before securing tlie hand of a daughter of 
Tymur’s race, he said to the ambassador “ Go and tell your master, my sou is 
the son of Nadir Shah, the son of the sword, the grandson of the sword, and BO on 
until he can count seventy generations. ’V Like the founders of iiome b® was 
originally a shepherd. 
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the 12tli of SImwAl, Nadir ShAh .receked the Lahore viceroy in 
open Darb^r with every mark • of distinction and courtesy^ pre- 
V6w^ ^Jf^h ^ chapJcan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and 

nmrSkm. a horse. On the 1 4th, he paid another visit to the Shah, whom he 
presented with a sum of twenty lakhs of rupees, a portion of which 
Eauso-m had been contributed by the wealthy inhabitants of the town. The 
eupidity of the Shah, having been thus satiated, the city of Lahore 
jesty. saved from the horrors of death and spoliation. His Persian 

Majesty,’’ wuites a contemporary historian, was full of kindness 
to the Nazim (’Az-ud-daula Zakaria Khan), took his second son 
Hayat-ullah Khan Bahadur into his service, and appointed him to 
He leaves command of five hundred horse.”^ On the 29th of December 
Lahore. the Shah’s army left Lahore for Delhi. 


The Sikhs 
again become 
troabiesome. 


Y a h y I 
Khan sends 
troops against 
them. 


The Sikhs 
are executed. 


The Shahid 
GanJ, ' 


During the vigorous rule of ’Abdul Samad Khan and his son, 
Zakaria Khan, the Sikhs behaved themselves as peaceful subjects 
and lived in harmony in their villages, or lurked in woods and 
valleys with the view of obtaining a livelihood by robbery. But 
the distractions of the Mahomedan empire at Delhi and the in- 
trigues and imbecilities of the Viceregal court at Lahore, were fa- 
vorable to them, and, assuming an organised martial appearance, 
they now attacked villages and plundered towns. A body of insur- 
gent Sikhs, after devastating the country round Emanabad, north 
of Laliore, proceeded to levy contributions. The Governor Yahy4 
Khan, sou and successor of Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur, sent a 
detachment of troops under the command of his Dewiln, Jaspat Bae, 
brother of the Prime Minister, Lakhpat Rae. The Sikhs defeated 
the governor’s troops, and their leader was slain. The Governor 
sent a large force under Lakhpat Rae, 'who avenged his brother’s 
death by putting a large number of the marauders to the sword. 
Many were brought in chains to Lahore, w-here they w^ere merci- 
lessly executed at a place called Ghora Nakhas, or the horse-mar- 
ket, since called by the Sikhs Skaliid Ganjj or place of martyrs, in 
memory of the event. The site of the execution is further indicat- 
ed by a Samadhy or tomb, erected in honor of Bhai Tarn Singh, the 
ohief martyr, an old companion of Guru Gobind, who, though 
offered a pardon if he would give up the outward symbol of his 
religion and renounce his faith, preferred death to a humiliating 
expedient. This event happened in 1746. 

Invasion of Ahmad SML — ^Two years after this event, or in 
1748, Ahmad Shah, the successor of Nadir Shah, having crossed the 
Indus with a view to conquering Hindustan, approached the Bdvi 


Tazkara of Anatid Eftm MuIcMis, 
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at the head of ' an ariny of 12,000 DurrAni' horse. The yiceroyalty 
of Lahore was then .contested between the two sons of Zakaria Khi-n, 

Yahy4 Khdn and Hayatullah KhAn, surnamed Sh^ Nawfiz Khan.’*®' viceroy of 
The latter, who was governor of Multdn^ having, defeated his elder bro- 
ther Yahya Khan, had assumed the- viceroy alty of the PanjAb. The 
Court at Delhi was either too weak, or too indifferent, to interfere. 

In vain did SIiAh Na wAz Khan ask the Imperial Court for help 
against the invading army of Ahmad Shdh. His expectations of suc- 
cour from Delhi being disappointed, Shdh Nawdz Khdn guarded all 
the gates and streets of the city, and sent a force under Sirddr Zilla 
Khdn, of Kasur, to oppose the Cabul army. The Pathdn chief went 
over with his whole force to the enemy. Ahmad Shdh sent his do- 
mestic priest, Sabir Shdh, to the Lahore governor, to persuade him pdesiXT 
by negotiations, to desist from opposing his progress. Shdh Na- S fea ft 
wdz Khdn received the priest in open Darbar with due courtesy, 
but, finding him insolent, had his head cut off by the executioner’s to 
sword.t The insult thus offered to the Durrdni Ahmad Shdh so sassinated at 
much exasperated that monarch, that he instantly crossed the 
Edvi and appeared before the walls of Lahore at the head of his 
army. The Lahore governor took up an entrenched position under 
the* walls of the city, but the resistance offered by him was slight, 
and the redoubts being quickly reduced by the Durrdni warriors, l>Eore in- 
Shdh Nawdz Khdn fled to Delhi, leaving Lahore and its people at cu^pled^ by 
the mercy of the invader. The city was immediately occupied by Atoad ShSh, 
Ahmad Shdh, who levied a heavy contribution from the towns- 
people. 


Ahmad Shah advanced to Delhi, but, having sustained .a 
check at Sirhind from the army of the heir-apparent, assisted by 
the bravery and skill of Mir Moin-ul-mulk, surnamed Mir Mannd, Mir Moin- 
son of the late Wazir Qamr-ud-din, was compelled to retreat with 
precipitation. Mir Moin-ul-Mulk was rewarded with the viceroyal- of Lahore., 
ty of Lahore. 


The Emperor Mahomed Shdb having died at Delhi in April 
1748, the Prince royal was recalled from the Panjdb. Ahmad Second in- 
Shdh, on hearing this intelligence, countermanded the ^retreat 
of his army, and, with his usual expedition, marched against 1748. * 

Lahore. Mir Mannu, whose spirit and intelligence had rolled back 
the fii'st Durrani invasion, having moved out of Lahore, intrenched 
himself at Sadhourd, south of the Chendb, and the bold front display ed 

^ This was tlie title conferred on Hayat-ullah Khan by l^Mir Shah on kia 
firsiarrival ati Xabore. . 

^ situated on a raised platform at the back of 
tbe Imperial Mosque of Anrangzeb. Chapter II, Article No. 6, 
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by ^ him deterred .the Sh^h for the time from, prosecuting 
, ther plans of aggrandizement He, however, compelled the governor 
to cede, to.him in perpetuity the revenue of the four districts of La-' 
here, namely, Sialkot, - EmaMbM, Pasror and Aurang^bM, -aiicl, 
after making these arrangements, marched back to Oandahdr. ' ■ 

Mir Mannti having, as might have been Bspectedy failed to re- 
mit the stipulated revenue to Cdbul, Ahmad 'Shah was furnished 
• ^ pretext for again invading the Panj^b which he did in the' 

winter of 1752. Mir Mannu called to Ms aid Adina Beg'Kh^n, 
the active governor of the Jullundur Do^b, and Raja Koura Mai, 
the Dew£n of Multdn, and formed an intrenched camp at ShahdarA 
on the Rdvi ; but, as the Durrani troops, breaking up their quar- 
ters suddenly, moved eastward, the viceroy withdrew to Lahore, 
barricaded all the streets, strengthened the interior defences and 
took up an intrenched position before the walls of the city. The 
Lahore laid Durrdni army laid siege to Lahore, the ShAh^s camp being fixed in 
by the DurrT neighbourhood of the ShfJim^r gardens. For four months the 

HI army, gallant Mir MSennu resolutely maintained his position, remaining 
strictly on the defensive and avoiding a general action. There 
were continued skirmishes and firing with guns and matchlocks on 
both sides. But the blockade maintained by the enemy was strict, 
and, provisions failing, the Lahore ai*my sallied out early on the 
morning uf 12th April 1752, and took up its position on an elevated 
brick-kiln near the village of Mahmfid Bfiti. The Shdh^s army forth- 
with advanced with the regularity of a parade movement, and his 
artillery opened fire on the Lahore troops. But the fire was answered 
with such energy and precision that, by noon of the same day, the 
ranks of the besieging army were thrown into confusion. The 
Sh4h, ol^erving this, ordered a fresh charge of a select lx»dy of 
Durrfini Horse, and it was so impetuous that the scale of victory 
was at once turned. Mir Mannu was compelled to fall back on his 
intrenchments. There he stiU held his ground ; but incidents be- 
yond his control now happened which induced him to yield to cir- 
cumstances. Adina Beg Kh£n suddenly withdrew his troops from 
the field, while the elephant on which R£ja Koura Mai was seated, 
. having caught its foot in the hollow of an old grave, the B%‘a was 
Mir M jin- :overtaken by a Durrfini horseman and slain, ' Mir Mannfi, finding 
position untenable, submitted to the Sh£h, The' Viceroy ob- 
SMia, tained an audience of the ,ShSh through., Jahan Khan, the Wazir, 
and was received with due honor and courtesy. His Majesty ex- 
pressed his admiration of the courage, resolution and tact displayed 
by Mir Mannfi on all occasions, called him Rustam-i-Hind, or the 
champion of India, honored Mm with a valuable khilat and the 
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title of Farzand Kha% andy liaving exacted a heavy- ransom from 
him; reinstated him in. the office of viceroy of the Panjdb under the • 

Duri^ni government of Cabul. 

Mir Mannli did not lon^ survive to enioy his new honors. He ® J th of 
wasy the same year (1752 A. D.), killed by a fall from his horse^ Mulky 1752. ‘ 
leaving an infant son, Amin-iid-dm Kh£n, and a widow, MoxM 
Begam, a spirited and talented lady. Such had been the respect 
excited in the Abdalf s mind towards this officer that he Carried out 
his policy of leaving the provinces of Lahore and Multdn in charge ^ 
of the family, even after his death, and confirmed his infant son in 
the government under tlie tutelage of his mother. The infant dy- 
ing ten months after, the Begam who had interest enough amongst §ow, assumes 
the chiefs of the province, proclaimed herself viceroy of the Pan- 
jab and despatched agents to the cturts of both Cdbul and Delhi 
to secure her acknowledgment. 

Her duplicity being soon discovered, Ghdzi-ud-din Imad-uh 
ifwZ/c, the Delhi Wazir, marched to Lahore at the head of an army, hi W a «f r, 
taking with him the heir-apparent, Mirza ’Ali Gauhar, eldest son ® 

of ^Alamgir II, who had succeeded Ahmad Shdh on the throne of 
Delhi. Lahore was seized by a coup de main, and the lady Regent 
taken prisoner in her own bed. The young Wazir secured the hand 
of the widow’s daughter, to whom he had been previously affianc- 
ed, and, appointing Adina Beg Khin to the government of the city, 
on his promising to remit a tribute of thirty lakhs of rupees to the 
imperial treasury, marched back to Delhi. The distressed Begam And seizes 
burst into invectives against the treachery of her son-in-law, and gam, who Is 
prophesied the fall of the empire of Delhi, the ruin of the city, and prigomr 
the disgrace of its nobles."*^ 

No sooner had the Abd£H Ahmad Shdh heard of the aggres- Fourth in- 
sion of the Delhi Wazir, than he left Candahdr, crossed the Indus Shl^ 
{A.D, 1755-56), and occupied Lahore without opposition, Adina 
Beg Kh£n, being unable to resist, fled to Hissar. After rava^ng 
Delhi and Mathra, Ahmad Shdh returned to Lahore, and, leaving 
his son Tymfir Sh£h, to govern the provinces east of the Indus, un- 
der the guardianship of his Minister, Sirddr J ahdn ESifin, retired to 
Candahar with the bulk of his aimy. ^ 

The Sikhs had, in the meantime, increased in number and The pro* 
dacity, and their armed bands devastated various districts of the Xym^h^! 
Panj&, To take vengeance on the Sikhs for all their : 

Tymdr ShAh inarched to Amritsar, their capital, which he destroyed 
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’ defiling their sacred tank and polluting .’others of their places' of 
.worship. This roused the fury of the Sikhsj and they swarmed 
round Lahore and divided the revenues- of the towns and villages 
, around it. Tymiir Shah made repeated attacks on' them* with the 
remnants of his army, but was constantly defeated. He was at 
. last compelled to evacuate the town and retire beyond the Indus, 
. Th© Sikhs and the capital of the Panjab falling for tlie fiist time into the 
horef n^-57 Sikhs (A- D. 1756-57), their leader Jassa Singh, .the 

Kalal^ ordered rupees to be coined with the inscription : — 

Jassa, the Kalal, having conquered the country of Ahmad,. 

Struck coin in the world througli the grace of Immortal,” 

Adina Beg But their occupation* of Lahore was of a short duration. The 

SeMahrltUs < 2 hief, Adina Beg. Khan, the deputy of Mir Mannu, to whose- 

to the Panjab, forbearance the Sikhs o wed so much of their power, seeing that 
1758. disciples of the Guru were turning e%'erv opportunity to their 

own advantage and were becoming intractable, invited the llahrat- 
tds, who were now at Delhi, to undertake the conquest of the fer- 
tile province of the Punjab, stipulating to pay the expenses of their 
march. Lahore was occupied by the Mahrattas under Rago Ndth 
E£o and Malhar Rdo, and the Sikhs were expelled, Adina Beg Khdn 
being appointed governor of Lahore, A. D. 1758. He bad, however, 
enjoyed his new office only a few months when he died* 

Fifth inva- The success of the Mahrattas caused a fifth invasion of the 
mS 8 h th" Abd^ll sovereign, and the great battle fought at Panipat, A. D, 
I76L * 1761, resulted in the total wreck of their army of 300,000 fighting 
men, and the extinction of their power. One Boland Kh£h Path£ii 
was appointed chief magistrate of Lahore, but the power of the 
Sikhs was by 'this time fully developed. Their councils were pub- 
licly held at Amritsar and the votaries of the Gurti freely bathed 
in the holy pool. Khwaja Obed, the ifghdn governor of Lahore-, 
who had succeeded Boland Khdn, dared scarcely show himself be- 
yond the walls of the city. 

• Intelligence of these events having reached the Abd£H Ah- 
mad ShAh, he was again on the scene in November 1762, this be*^ 
Sixtk inva-* iRg iis sixth invasion. The Sh£h rejoined Ms main army nt La- 
1762^ tore, and a most sanguinary battle was fought between the Af- 
ghans and the Sikhs on the plains ofKot Rahira, on the south 
bank of the Sutlej, in which the latter were utterly routed. The 
disaster is called by the Sikha Ghallughara, or the bloody car- 
nage,” and from 25,000 to 30,000 of their number are said to 
have fallen. The Shdh returned to C4bul the same year, leaving 
Kubnll Mala Kabuli Mai, a Khatri, as his goyernor of Lahore, 
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Hardly had the Abdali monarch left the confines of India, 
than the Sikhsy ever on the alert, rushed again into the plains from 
their momitain retreats with renew'ed vigour and recruited num- 
bers. They sacked Kasur and razed the ancient town of Sirhind to 
the ground. This induced Ahmad Shiih to undertake his seventh ex- Seventli in, 
pedition into the Panjab, and he appeared before the avails of La- 
bore in January 1764. The Sikhs, on his arrival, adopted their 
old plan of dispersing in every direction, and the Shdh had to re- 
trace his^teps to Cabul without finding an opportunity to punish 
them effectually. The Sikhs, collecting again, made themselves The Sikhs 
masters of Lahore and ejected the Hindu governor^ of Ahmad 
Shall. The city w’-as parcelled out by the captors in three divisions, 
which w- ere held respectively by Gujar Singh, Lahna Singh and 
Soblia Singh, These w^ere called the triumvirate Sikh lords of 
Lahore; the jurisdiction of the first was betw^een Shdiimdr and ve mors of 
Lahore, w^here he built a fort for himself, called after his ^®'hore. 
name ; Lahna Singh took charge of the citadel, wdth the 
Masti, Khizri, Kashmiri and Raiishnai Gates, and Sobha Singh 
established himself in the garden of Zebinda Begam, now known as 
Nawankot. 


Ahmad Shah made his final descent into the Panjah in 1767, Eighth in- 

when the Bhangi Sirdars of Lahore retired to Paiyw^ar, . But the Ahmad Sh&li, 
^ 1707 

wary veteran was feeling the weight of years and had no man 

of genius to take charge of the Province ; he therefore resolv- 
ed to adopt a conciliatory policy tow-ards the Sikhs. Having 
recalled Lahna Singh, he confirmed him in his possession of Lahore 
and returned to Cabul, wliere he died in the beginning of June 

im.f ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 


Invasion of Shill ZawurnT- -For thirty years following this 
event, the Bhangi Sirdars ruled Lahore in tolerable quiet, but the shAh^^lSnAn! 
spell i-vas again broken in 1797, when Shall ZaniAn, the son of Ty- 
mur Shah, and the grandson of the celebrated Abcjali, advanced to 


^ Kdbuli Mai v\ as a tiriikl, and at tha same time a tyrannical man. Havlnff 
obtained inteiligence ot the plot of the JSiUh confederacies to capture Lahore, he 
0ed to Jammu tor safety, leaving Lahore in charge of his nephew, Amir Singh. 
One dark night, Lal)na Singh und (iujar Singh, Bhangis, determined to take La- 
hore by surprise. They found ail the gates closed, but a drain was shown them 
by one Lial Singh, by which it was possible to enter, with some squeezing. By 
this passage the Sirdars effected their entry and were foi owed by 200 other Sikhs^ 
They took possession of the fort by surprise. Amir Singh, the deputy governor 
was arrested, W'hile at a dancing party, and put in chains, and, before the 
daybreak, the whole town was in the hands of the confederate Sirdars..— 

•f- Ahmad Shah died in the 50th year of bis age. His complaint was a can- 
cer an the face which seems to have first afiiicted him in 1704. 
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Iiahore at the head of aa army of 33,000 men^ who were almost all 
eav^ry. The approach of the AfghAa- monarch at the head of so 
Alar- m large a force, not only created the greatest alarm in the " Panjab, 
but caused a degree of sensation at 43alcntta. Sir John Shore, the 
the iavasioa Governor General, wrote a long minute, iinder date the 4th of July, 
o^Sli4h ^'- 1797 ^ in which he discussed at full length the probable conse- 
quence of his advance and concluded that his expedition to Lahore, 
although experimental at the time, had for its ultimate object the 
invasion of Hindustan. The native army was augmented, and' 
troops were ordered to hold themselves in readiness in different 
cantonments to move to any quarter where their services might be 
required. 

The beginning of the cold weather saw tlie hill veterans of 
the Cdbul monarch, with their tall sheep-skin caps, before the 
H® appears walls of the palace, and the old residents of Lahore had, until late* 
wSTof within their recollection, the then youthful warrior dressed in 

bore. his tall cap, and superbly mounted on a spirited Persian steed. 

On the approach of the ShAh, Lahna Singh retired from Lahore, 
but the alarm occasioned by his arrival "was dispelled by the re- 
Bat even- Majesty to his own dominions, the peace of which had 

retires been disturbed by the rebellion of one of his brothers, though he 
to C bul. j capital of the Panjab until he had raised a subsidy 

of thirty lakhs of rupees from the few wealthy residents who still 
lived in the town. 

Setsond in- Sh Ah Zamdn again appeared in Lahore in 1798, but he had 
teen there only a few months when tidings from Persia rendered 
1708. his departure necessary ; the year, however, is memorable in his- 

tory, for it was at this period that Kanjit Singh, son of Maha 
Singh of the Sukerchakia Ilislf first made himself conspicuous by 
adopting a step towards obtaining regal power in the Panjab. In 
‘ a formal grant letum for the services rendered by him to the Durrdni sovereign, 
sWp^ofLabore the principal of which was the recovery and despatch to Cabul of 
to E aaj it eiglxt out of twelve guns which had sunk in the river Jhelnm, 
Singb, 1798. giugh obtained from the retiring monarch a fonnai grant 

of the imperial city of Lahore. The gift ^vas only nominal, as 
Eanjit Singh had to acquire the chiefship of the ancient city for 
himself; yet it served the double purpose of securing the friendship 
and support of a powerful neighbouring country and of warding off 
the jealousy of the Musalmau population. From this period the 
history of Lahore merges into the history of its great Maharaja, 
the events of whose life arc so familiar to the reader of history 
that it is only necessary to give a brief sketch of them here . 
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Sobha Singli, the died in 1797 , 
after the first appearance of Shah Zain^n in Lahore, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mohar Singh, while Lahna Singh was succeeded 
by Chet Singh. Sahib Singh, son of Gujar Singh, the only man of 
energy amongst the triumvirate, was absent at Gujrat; Chet Singh 
and Mohar Singh, wdio were left in Lahore, possessed neither cha- 
racter nor influence. Their own followers, Hakam Rae, Bhai Gur 
Bakhsh Singh, Mian ’Ashaq Mahomed, and Mir Shadi, colluded with 
Eanjit Singh, who entered Anarkali with a large force. Mohkam 
Din, Ghaudhri, who was in charge of the Lahori gate, opened it to 
•the invader, who took possession of the city, Chet Singh and Mohar 
Singh escaping on his approach, 1799. He assumed the title of gessfoa^ ^ f 
‘•Sirkar,’’ signifying State, and established a mint in 1800, c., 1857 • 

Samvat). It is remarkable that, although Ranjit had commenced bis 
career as a sovereign, he never assumed royal titles, or aspired to 
regal dignity. His coins do not bear his name. He fixed . his 
name on nothing, gave his name to nothing. The fort he built 
at Amritsar, he called Govind Garh ; the garden he laid out there, 
he named R4m Bagh. In 1 802, he reduced Amritsar, the capital of 
the Sikhs, evicting the widow of the last Bhangi leader of note. In ^ 

1806, he crossed the Sutlej and took Ludhiana ; the following year 
he conquered Kasdr; in 1809, he entered into a treaty with the .His. ^reaty 
British Government, which confined his ambition for the future to Government, 
the north and westward of the river Sutlej. It is to the credit of Ran- 
jit that he observed this treaty with absolute fidelity as long as he 
lived. The same year he acquired Kangra from Sansdr Ghand ; in 
1813, his army, under DewSn Mohkam Chand, having defeated the 
CdbulWazir,Fatteh Khdn, and his brotheiv Dost Mahomed Kh£n, 
took possession of Attock; in 1813-14, he wrested the famous 
Koh4-Niir diamond from Sh^h Shuja, ex-king of C^bul ; in 1818, 
he captuTed Multan ; towards the end of the same year, he crossed 
the Indus and entered Peshdwar, which was evacuated on his ap- 
proach ; in 1819, his army, under Prince Kharak Singh and Misser 
Dew^ Ghand, conquered Kashmir ; in 1819-20, the Derajac of the 
Indus were annexed to his dominions; in 1834, his commanders, 
under the Jammu R4jas, reduced Lad&h, 

Ranjit Singh died at Lahore on 27th June 1839, aged fifty- 

seven. He died as like the old Lion as he had lived. In the course 
of forty years of his career, he h# not only reduced to subjection the 
proud and high spirited chiefs of his nation, but he had created an 
army of 80,000 of all arms, in a high state of discipline, with 300 
admirable guns. He left a country which extended from the 
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• confines- of Thibet to the great Sulemin range, and from beyond the 
Indus to the extreme limits of Multan. 

: Ha Is'aiio- ' Successors of Ranjit Singh . — Raiijit Singh was' succeeded by 
his eldest son, Kharak Singh, an imbecile monarch, who, having 
SIngk died in 1840, was succeeded by his son Kaunelial Singh. This 
latter met his death by the fall of a portion of the archway leading 
to Hazuri Bagh, as he was returning after performing the funeral 
rites of his father ; and thus the same day that witnessed his ccro- 
nation, saiv him deprived of life. Sher Singh, a reputed son of 
.MaMr aai Ranjit Singh, was elected sovereign ; but Chand Kour, the widow 
Chand Koar. JJharak Singh, and mother of the slain prince, assumed power. 

Sher Singh, w’ho was popular with the army, assaulted Lahore on 
the 14th January 1 S41, and, the Mai Chaiid Kour having yielded, he 
was proclaimed Maharaja, with Deban Singh as his Wazir. The 
Scindhianw'alas, feeling that they must prove obnoxious to the 
new mier, formed a plot for his destruction, and Sher Singh was 
His aasassi- assassinated on the 15th September 1843, by Ajit Singh who like- 
action, 1843. put Delian Singh to death. The death of Dehan Singh w^as 
avenged by his son Hira Singh, who besieged Lahore and assaulted 
the citadel The army responded to his call, and both places were 
reduced. Ajit Singh vras seized, while attempting to escape from 
the lofty wall of the fort, and Lahna Singh, his associate in the- 
late conspiracy, was at once slain. Dalip Singh was proclaimed 
Maharaja, and HirA Singh, his Wazir. 

The new minister was virtually ruler of the Panjab, but he 
was solely guided by Pandit Jalla, his preceptor. Two of the chief 
S a c bet enemies of Raja Bird Singh’s rule were Raja Suchet. Singh, his- 
action Encle, and Sarddr Attar Singh Scindhianwalid. A large army 
witk ne- j^arched against the former, and put his little band of followers to 

Pu6w Jfcii3r,a- ^ 

Singh. flight, and the brave Edja died fighting to the List, near the tomb 
of Mian Waddd, in the vicinity of Lahore. Attar Singh and 
Kashmfra Singh, a reputed son of Mah^rdja Ranjit Singh, were at- 
tacked near Mrozpur by a large body of troops from Lahore, and 
were both slain. Jalla Pandit, by his haughty conduct, irritated 
the Sikhs and offended the Queen-Mother. Both he and his mas- 
Who, in ter, HirS Singh, had to fly from Lahore, but were overtaken at 
Sb&hder& and put to death, 2l8t December 184#. 

; a w a hir Jawahir Singh, the brother of the B&i, and L£1 Singh, her 
favorite, became the most influential members of the administra- 
Jiadiui. tion. The former was formally appointed Wazir, but he incurred 
the displeasure of the Ehals# army, was condemned and put to 
death, 21st September 1845. The army was now all powerful, and 
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in- expectation of the English war, LAI Singh was ducted Wazir^ 
and Tej Siiigh^ Commander-in-Chief. War with the 'English was 
declared on the 17th November, and the Sikh army crossed the Sut- 
lej on the i 1th December 1845. The battles of Mudki (1 8th De- 
cember), Feroz Shahr (21st and 22nd December), the skirmish of 
BaddowAl (2ist January 1846), the battles of AliwAl (28th Janu- 
ary), and Sobraon (10th February), resulted in the total defeat of 
the Sikhs and the occupation of Lahore by the British troops. The LaHoro oc- 
Britisharmy arrived at the Sikh capital on the 20th February 1846^ the^ ^ British 
and the citadel was garrisoned by English regiments. A conven- troops, 1846. 
tion %vas entered into for the administration of the government, by 
a Council at Lahore, under British superintendence, during the 
minority of Dalip Singh, and Ldl Singh, who had excited the 
late insurrection, was removed from Lahore. The removal of LAI 
Singh excited the bitterest feelings in the heart of Rani Jindan, 
and the Sikhs were not satisfied with the settlement of their coun- 
try as effected by the Governor-General. MulRaj, the Sikh Gov- Eebellion 
ernor of Multan, rebelled, and a second Sikh war ensued. Multan MA/kljT ^ ^ 
was conquered, and the rebel Mul EAj taken prisoner. He was 
tried by a Military Court-Martial and found guilty. But British 
clemency prevailed, and his life was spared ; he was imprisoned for 
life. 

The insurrection of Mult An was followed by an open rebellion ^ Second 
of the great Sikh army and the Sikh population. The KhAIsa army 
approached within sixty miles of Lahore. Lord Gough being put 
at the head of the Panjab army, the bloody battle of ChilliAnwAla 
was fought on the 1 3th January 1848. This was the last great effort 
of Ranjit Singh's army to recover their country, and it was follow- 
ed by the battle of Guj rat, 2ist February 1848, when Lord Gough, 
advancing with his whole anny, utterly routed the Sikhs, Dalip 
Singh was formally deposed on the 29th March 1848, and the the mo^ 
kingdom of Lahore having come to an end, the country was an- 
nexed to the British Empire. 



CHAPTER IT. 


(The Antiqmties of Lahore.) 

' Atttiwtyof The subject of the antiquity of the city of lAhore has been 
thacity. dealt -with in the historical portion (Chapter 1} of this 

work'^ in which it has been pointed out that Lahore was pre- 
sumably found'ed by a colony of Rajputs from western India. 

Lahore became part and parcel- of the Muhammadan Empire 
of Ghiani in 1002 A. 

Old Lahore was in a ruinous’ condition when MabmiSd invaded 
it. The city was then divided into two parts, — one called Talwarm^ 
fis® Tal- and the other Eava. The Talwara portion of the city existed 
about the Taxali gate quarters, now known as Tthhi, from its 
being situated on an etevated ground, the debris of centuries 
before the time of Mahmdd’s conquest. The Mam was the 
part of the city where now stands the Mosque of Wazir Khin. 
In old deeds and documents, the Taxali gate quarters are styled 
the Giizar Talwara^ and the Delhi gate q^uartem about the Mosque 


vailoiib 


of Wa2ar KhSn, the Eara. ^ 

According to Khtdasat-pl-Tawarikh, a great famine raged in 
of theeity at Panj^ib at the time of Mahmiid’s invasion of the country. Mahr 
MahS-B in- mM rebuilt the town^ but the population of the city was scattered 
in different localities, called gu,zars, and the city was without the 
walls. The walls round the city were built by Akbar. The 

* According to Sheikh Ahmad Zanjani, the author oi 
\^\A] Lahore was founded by Raja Frichat, a FanduKing. But the 

mgned in 1200 B.C., and we find no mention of Lahore by l^e Greek his- 
torlans of Alexander who invaded the Fanjab, in 3^ B*C. It is possible that some 
citv bearing resemblance to the name Lahore, may have been founded in the 
n^hbouring locality by the Fandus about the period mentioned, but even if this 
broken as a fact, it must have been quite an unimportant place at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, as is evident from the entire absence of all mentaon of such 
a town, or any town resembling it, in the accounts furnished by the Greek 

Ahmad compiled his book in 435 A.H.,or 1043 A.B., when the Fanjibwas 
ffovemed by Sultin Mauddd, son of Sultin MasAd, and chronicles, written so 
recently after the collapse of the Hindu monarchy in the Fan j£b, are entitled to 
- Mime wwght. Ihey at least establish, beyond a doubt, the antiouily of the dty of 
llhore. According to the author, the city became desolate by lapse of toe, and, 
after a long period of obscurity, was repeopled by Ram Bikitoa|it, who dying soon 
Ster his ^n Samand Pal turned hisattention to populatmg the town. He gave Hie 
town the name Samandpal Nagri. When R^'a^p Q 


Delhi, he ceded the Fanjab to his nephew I^orCtod, w^-Pn consolidatmg his 
government in that Province, established the capital of to kingdom at Lahore, 
mvinu it the name Lohar-pur, Ito confirms the fact, alr^y noted, that, among 
'Sher names, Lahore has been also known as Lohar-pur. In the course of toe the 
city came to be called Lahore,. 


ded the mroneol 
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historiaua of MahmUd have given the foUbwing chronogram of 

the foundation of the city by that conqueror ^ A?1X 

When MalimM fouaded Lahoire—Lahaniir, 

He laid tlie foundation of a Kadha^ which was the desire of the hearty 
«« When I' considered for the year of foundation, 

«« Forthwith reason said^ ‘ Mahmtid is the founder.* ** 

The numerical value of the words Ij 54 (Mahmiid is the 

founder) is 375, but when 20, the numerical value of -SJ (Kaf), 
which precedes it, is added to it, the number obtained is 395 A.H., 
which is equal to 1004 A. D. the date of the foundation of 
Mahomedan Lahore by Mahmiid. 


THE CENTRAL MUSEUM; 

The Central Museum, better known among the people under Bat® of 
the designation of Ajayabghar, or the “ house of wonders,” is close 
to the General Post OJOSioe and the Panjafc Public Library.” The 
building was constructed from local, provincial and imperial 
funds for the Panj£b Exhibition of natural products, arts and ma- 
nufactures, which was opened on 20th January 1864, and closed in 
the first week of April. The building was not intended to be per- 
manent, and the exhibits will be removed to the adjoining building, 
the Technical Institute, now in course of construction, as soon, as 
it is complete.; 

The collections of the Museum are divided into two parts, that coU«c- 
on the left of the entrance hall comprising specimens of the antiquL Mto* tw^ d®- 
ties, arts and- manufactures of the- Province, and that on the right 
samples of its raw products, mineral, animal and vegetable. Both 
represent the collections displayed in the Exhibition of 1864 ; hut 
large additions have been since made to the Museum in all its. 
branches. 

The Museum has become very popular and access hi allowed to 
all at the fixed hours. As the visitors enter, they have each to pass 
through a tum-stile, which registers their number. 

Inthe central hall, towards the right hand side, are a pamted Painted 
door from the Lahore fort; carved windows in shisham and deodar ^^dcarviS^ 
wood from Chiniot, zilah Jhang, and Bhera, zilah ShSJhpur; and a 
carved balcony from* an old house in the city of Lahore. Towards 
the left are a painted door from the ShalimSr garden ; a carved door 
and panels above, fromMahdr^ja Khaxk Singh’s Aat/sK (since disman- 
tled), in the city of Lahore^ presented by the Municipal Committee ; 
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a carved door from Amritsar ; a carved screen, tlie work of R&m 
Singh Mistn ; * and a model of a carved door brass-mounted from 
Bhiwani. 

Wood-carving in the Panjab is essentially conventional, but the 
art is still full of life and vigor. It is largely resorted to in the win- 
dows and doorways of native houses, and in response to a European 
demand carved articles for furniture and drawing-room decorations 
are now made in the Districts of ShAhpur, Jhang and Hoshiarpur. 
The style of carving in the Panjab is Mahomedan, the chief charac- 
teristic of the ornamentations being panels of framed lattice woik 
in geometric designs, such as hexagons, triangles, &c., giving it, on 
the whole, an Arabic character. 

The next objects of interest in the entrance hall, are a brass can- 
non of Mahomedan time, probably the 18th century ; two ancient 
Sikh cannons found at Anandpur, in the Hosliiarpur District, and 
supposed to be of the time of Guru Gobind Singh, and specimens 
of ceiling decorations in plaster and gilt from Amritsar. 

The art of decorating ceilings with fragments of convex mirror 
is well-known in Persia and in Cairo, which can even show a greater 
variety of pattern than the Panj^b. It consists of combinations 
of white plaster, modelled by hand in relief, with pieces of mirror 
silvered on the inside and wrought with great refinement and 
delicacy in Arabesque design. The effect is often most imposing 
and beautiful. The art was introduced into the PanjAb by its 
Mahomedan conquerors. 

In the same room will be found four flags captured in the 
Ambeyla campaign, 1863, by Major Chamberlain, Commanding 
the 23rd Pioneers. 

Some beautiful ancient sculptures, lying in the entrance hall, 
deserve mention. These consist of a marble sculpture presented 
by the Municipal Committee, Sirsa;a Brahmanical sculpture 
Shin and riding on an ox ; a Brahmanical sculpture 

image, Chaitar Bhoji Devi, also presented by the Sirsa Municipal 
Committee ; BudfdAtt’Deui sculpture, four feet in height from 
China, 10 miles from Amritsar (China is believed to be the 
China Patti of Hewen Thsang, which the Emperors of Eaniska 

« This artist, an Assistant Master of the Lahore Mayo School of Art, left 
Lahore a short time ago, for Osborne, Isle of Wight, to make designs for decora- 
tions for the new dining-room of the Royal Palace. He was recently, in company 
with Mr. J. L. Kipling, introduced to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, who conversed with hliA in good Hhidustaniy and who has since visited 
him every day, making some kind and gracious remark to him in the same lan- 
^uage. 
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made th6 winter residence of Hewen Thsang) ; • two Brahmanical 
soiilpturo^ found in the vicinity of the Choya Sedan Sh&h hillsj 
■ Jhelum Districtj presented by theDeputy Commissioner of Jhelum ; 
and an altar in red sand-stone from Mathra, with two females in, 
front and three behind, presented by Major-General Cunningham* 

In an upright glass case are arranged specimens of Panjdb 
jewelry. Among these are : forehead ornaments from KSngra» 
silver ear-rings, silver necklaces with imitation coins ; Delhi silver 
bracelets, armlets, belts, plates ; Bahdwalpur enamel anklets ; and 
Moltdn enamel bracelets, necklaces, foot rings, &c. There are 
gold charms with the image of 3Idt6, worn by Bagri Jats of 
§irsa; also ancient jewelry found in the Yusafzai Valley, believed to 
be contemporary with the Buddhist sculptures. Delhi is noted for 
its articles of jewelry, the neatness of the execution and the fresh- 
ness and variety of the designs. The skill of the silversmiths lies in 
the delicacy and exactness with which they combine the precious 
stones with metal and enamel. In Kdngra beautiful articles of 
silver, enamelled in green, blue and yellow, are made ; Miiltdn is 
noted for its-eilver ornaments, enamelled in red, black, dark and 
light blue and an inferior yellow. 

Close to the southern gateway is a beautiful collection of ^noi^nt 
ancient Buddhist remains, among them being two inscribed stones, Buddhi «t 
one belonging to the time of Gondophaies, traditionally identified 
with the .King Godoforus, who put St. Thomas to death. The 
sculptures most interesting in this group are the following 

Large circular base of a pillar from a Greek Ionic Temple piiiarBaf««. 
at Mohra Maliar, a mound on the ruins of the ancient city of Taxila 
{Shah hi DJieri) in the Rawalpindi District. This was the first 
specimen of pure Greek architecture discovered in the Panjdb. It 
is the perfect Attic base of a column, 2 feet 4f inches in diameter 
the only difference being the greater projection of the fillet imme- 
diately below the upper torus. General Sir Cunningham identi- 
fies these rains with a temple described by Appollonius, “ whose 
dimensions were nearly 100 feet, built of porphyry, within which 
was a chapel, too small in proportion to the size of the temple, 
which was large, spacious, and surrounded with pillars/" 

Pillar from Jhelum, supposed by General Cunningham to Aneieni 
belong to a temple built about 600 to 800 A, D. This pillar was 
found in the excavations for the Railway in the great mound at 
Jhelum (N. W. R.) ; at the same time, 28 pillar bases of a similar 
kind were discovered. A door jamb from the same mound, dis- 
covered by General Abbott, and engraved in the Bengal Asiatic 
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Society’s Journal, Vol. XI V, Plate 24. General Cunningham 
believes this to have belonged to the temple of which the pillar 
formed a part. 

Sculptures from the Fort, KAngra, taken from the bed of the 


rom gra. under the citadel of the Fort, by Colonel H. Young. 

From P e- 
■biirar. 


Fragments from the Charsada Mount, near Peshawar, believed 
by General Cunningham to be Penchealotis, the ancient capital of 
Gandhara, excavated by Lieutenant Martin^ E, e. 


EnmfmL 


Kalanatir* Decorated marble canopy of a miaJirah (arch) from the tomb 
of Jamil Beg at Kalanaur (Gurd&pnr District)| presented by the 
Arcbseological Surveyor of the Panjib. 

Sculptures from a mound near the village Mahomed NM, in 
Eusafzai, found and presented by Mr. Dempster, a E., Executive 
Engineer, Swat Canal. 

In one of the foregoing sculptures, Buddha is seated on the 
lotus, with royal figures on each side. One of the mutilated reliefs 
in the arch above represents /him leaving his palace by night, 
mounted on his horse Chanda, while in the other he is seen rising 
from his couch. Below is a row of eight Buddhas. 

This sculpture is remarkable for its almost perfect condition, 
its elaborate 'execution and the similiarity of its motive to that 
of many works of Christian art. Buddha is seated on a lotus 
rising from the waters. A wreath is held over his head by winged 
cherubs, above this is an umbrella, a heavenly host surrounding 
the centml figure. 


Adoration 
of Buddha. 


Indian 

Arms. 


Entering, now, the art and manufacture division to the left, 
the visitor will find specimens of Indian arms hung against the 
western wall of the central aisle. Most interesting among these 
is a group of arms found when cleaning the Kaulsar tank, Amrit- 
sar, presented by the Municipal Committee, Amritsar, through the 
energetic Secretary, Mr. E. Nicholl. North and south of the hall are 
FanjkbPor- hung between thearches portraits of princes and chiefs of the Pan- 
jab during the reign of MahArAja Ranjit Singh, by native artists, 
and large sheets of printed cloths from Eapurthala, Jammu and 
Kamalia. The place last named is noted in the PaoJAb for excel- 
F r i n t o d printed cloth work. The printing is done with wooden blocks, 

cloth^ork. being indigenous in almost all cases. 

Copper almirah, close to the entrance hall, arc arranged 

ware. specimens of copper ware, engraved and tinned, from Peshawar; 


traits. 
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Kashmir copper utensils, eoamelled and gilded BahAwalpur ena- 
mel work ; copper tea set, of Kangri pattern, manufactured at 
Kashmir, but electro-plated in ■ England, and ,a spherical brass 
lamp from Amritsar. The lamp is so contrived that the oil reser- 
voir inside is always upright. There are also brass padlocks froni' 

Jhang, Ropar and Amballa, and a brass Qanga Sagar^ in the shape . 

■of an elephant^ from Tanda in the Hushiarpur district. 

In another almirah, close to the above is arranged a collection Indian and 
'bf arms. Most interesting among these is a quiver (tarlcash), with Arms, 
arm-guard, formerly in use in the PanjAb, presented by the Panjab 
Government ; daggers of Siahposh Kafars, from the Mehtar of Chit- 
ral, presented by Colonel Waterfield, late Commissioner of PeshA- 
war ; goMiTVb, used by the Sikhs to impede the advance of cavalry 
and identified with the Caltrap” of mediseval warfare in Europe ; 
and a Biehwa, The most striking peculiarity of the weapon last 
named is that small pearls are set loosely in the blade. There are 
also sword sticks ; hunting belts with pouches, and shot and pow- 
der flasks ; flints and steel arms from Dera GhAzi KhAn ; the head- 
dress of AMU or Nihang Sikhs, and a pistol found after the battle 
Thai, presented by Mr. S, Lemmon. 

There are specimens of different sorts of perforated, engraved Brasa-vare. 
and chased brass ware from Kashmir, Amritsar, PeshAwar, BahA- 
%valpur, Karnal, KAngra and Delhi. 

The case next to the above contains articles of old brass ware 
connected with Hindu worship, lent by J. L. Kipling Esq., a I. E. 

In a round glass case are specimens of sham jewelry; in a flat ivotywork. 
case samples of inlaid and carved ivory boxes and a very handsome 
ivory box from China. At Hoshiarpur is practised the work of in- 
laying dark wood with ivory which is very similar to the Oer- 
tosena work of Italy. At Saharanpur and Simla carving on white 
wood, copied generally from European patterns, is done. Good spe- 
cimens of ivory carving from Amritsar and Patiala also exist. 

There is a beautiful collection of the pictures of the Delhi ifsajattirei 
Emperors and the Royal ladies on ivory, of historical portraits, 
views, &c. The miniature work of Delhi is a revival of the paint- 
ing in water-colors practised by the Persians, from whom the Delhi 
artists claim their descent The Persian limning was encourag- 
ed by the Moghal sovereigns and has been frequently mentioned 
by early European travellers. There are also pieces of embossed 
ornamental work in paper, produced by the finger-nail. ‘ 
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^ sided case the lac tutGery of Hoshiarpiirj ShAhptir, 
ving. Dera Ismail Iib£»^ Pak Pattao, Kasiir and Firozpiir is nicely, ar** 

ranged ; with specimens of wooc carving from Sali^ranpur, Patiala 
and Amballa are also shown, in the same case. The most striking 
object among these is specimen of an ancient carvings believed to be 
of the time of the Emperor Ho mayiin, with quotations from the 
Qur£n cut in relief on shisham wood. It was brought to Lahore for 
the , late Nor Ahmad, Chishti, On the uppermost shelf is an inlaid 
box presented by Rai Kanhya Lai, late Executive Engineer of 
Lahore* In a wall almirah are nicely arranged specimens of the 
ivory carving of the Province. Noticeable among these is a hugqa 
and necka in colored ivory, from Delhi, and perforated combs, pa- 
per-cutters and card-cases, ornamented with goometrical patterns^ 
from Amritsar. The work shows great delicacy of execution, and 
the art, which probably originated with the Sikhs, is practised at 
Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and in some other parts of the Panj^b* 

Papier- Next to the above are specimens of papier-mache, halamdam 
pa^Dt^dwood (pen-cases) and small articles made in Kashmir and painted in 
'water colour, preserved subsequently by varnish. 

The sceptre In a large glass case are samples of Jade ornaments, cups, &c. 
©I longevity, among these is an article called Jooe, sceptre of longevity 

{literally, as “ you wish’’), often given at Chinese marriages and to 
friends for good luck, frequently represented in the hand of the 
god of longevity. 

Writing on containing these articles, there is a curious sped- 

Mrcii-tmrk. of ancient writing on leaf. It is a birch-bark book from 

Kashmir, the PusMak of Raghobans and Komar Sambo, with key, 
apparently a preservation of the times before the invention of pa- 
per. The palm leaf was the chief writing material in ancient and 
mediseval India. In- Kashmir birch-bark' was in extensive use, and ' 
* to .this day some of the Hindu merchants in Simla use it. for 
their account hooks.^ 

‘ Spacsmsn ' The specimens of the manufactures of the Province are repreeent- 
^ variety*. There are specimens of silk plaids and 'Zungia 
from Bahawalpur and Multan ; also different sorts of huqqas^ 

# Froiii th® fnscriptioiis on'rooks* pillars aod copper plates, the Indian Alpha- 
bet is traced to the third century before Christ. It is much to be doubted whe- 
ther an independent Indian Alphabet ever existed, for of the two characters In 
which the iscriptions of Asoka (250 A. D.) are written, the Ariano-Fali, or north- 
■ eni dialect, has been traced to Phoenician, while the Indo-Pall, or southern vaiiety^ 

Is believed to be of Western origin. 
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opium- pipes aud snuff boxes ; samples of Pattu work ;• a- variety of 
staffs and sticks ; specimens of embroidery work from Hissar- and 
Cbamba ; of fine and embroidery on muslin, auti-macassars, embroider- 
ed net work from Delhi ; cotton and silk Lungis with gold edgings ; 
square embroidered shawls ; Plmlhari work ; specimens of Panj&b 
cotton prints ; women’s dresses with the pattern stamped on with 
lac or colour, &c., from the Bannu District ; and Pardas, or curtains? 
lac printed, from Peshawar. 

The Phulkari is a flowered or broidered silk work on plain , The Phul- 
; * kan work, 

cloth, or cAatZcfar. It is done by women of nearly all classes, and 

the flowers are wrought bn country cotton cloth, dyed in various 
shades and colors, lac, red, orange, green, gold, black and yellow. 

There is dk Phulkari work of small circular looking glasses sewn on 
to the texture which gives the pattern a fantastic effect. The forms 
or decorations consist of diapers, zig-zags, herring bones and 
chequers. Cloth PAid&an work is mostly worn by zemindar wo- 
men who employ their leisure hours in this work, applying it to 
their garments, drawers, petticoats and bodices. 

There is a collection of Thibetan curiosities, such as prayer Thibetan 
wheels, prayer bell, blocks for printing pi*ayers and cloth, Budhist 
Lama’s pen-case, images from the ashes of a deceased Lama, a La- 
ma’s cymbals and spikes, used by the jogia for self- torment, presented 
by Doctor G. W, Leitner. 

On a large table are beautifully- arranged models of a Hindu Wooden 
temple at Kapurthala ; of the Royal Mosque, Lahore ; Edwardes’ acted bnlld- 
Gate, Peshawar, half an inch to one foot : the Amritsar clock tower 
and a Baradari at Gujranwala. 

In- the aisle to the south are the manufactures of the Panjib Mamu fiic. 
for sale. These are not to be commonly had in the bazar, and con- 
sist of copper wares from Kashmir and Peshawar ; brass wares from 
Find Dadan Kh5n ; papier-mache from Kashmir ; Kheaea from 
Leia ; Hoshiarpur ivory inlaid work ; Lahore pottery ; Bhera dag- 
gers ; cotton prints of all sorts, &c. . 

The musical instruments are pretty completely represented. Musical la- 
They are of various forms and sizes and represent various tastes and 
designs. Many attract attention for peculiarity of style and elegance 
of decoration. For instance, the is shaped and painted like a 
peacock. There are various forms of or lute, with strings of 
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steel or brass, wMch are shifted by the performer according to the 
melody he has to play. There are the Bin played with the finger, 
the iJobab, a mandolin-shaped instrument, the iTawttK, or harp, a 
stringed instrument, the Saringi, or fiddle, the Tambura, or Eastern 
guitar, the Tabla, or small drums, kettledrums and a variety of 
horns, shells, &c. The musical instruments of the Panjab are all 
of old traditional form, and the science of music, as known to the. 
Indians, is on the decline in the PanjAb, as, indeed, is the case every, 
where else in India. 

There are also cotton manufactures ; Lungis from Ludhiana and' 
ShShpur ; Eheses worn by Pathans ; Alwans, or Salus ; knot-dyed 
cloth from Isa Kheyl, Parganna Bannu ; cloth painted in linseed 
oil and colour, popularly known as Afridi lac cloth, Peshawar ; and 
Susis and Kheses with silk borders. 

Under the head of Panjdb woollen manufactures are Kashmir 
Pashm thread ; Wahabshahi wool thread, Amritsar ; Eampur wool 
thread ; patterns of blankets, all sorts ; CabuU Pashm threads ; em- 
broidery on Pashmina ; shawl borders, embroidered ; Pattus, Lois, 
blankets and carpets. 

On another screen, are specimens of Panjdb silk manufactures,, 
namely, Lungis, handkerchiefs, Susis, Gulbadan, Kanni, Dopattas; 
Baryai, raw silks, silk cocoons, Bagh Kikri, Sawan Bhadon (Chak- 
wal) Kandi Bagh, Gulab, Phulkari and Dal work. 

Pottery is fairly represented. There are specimens of Delhi, 
Mult^ and Bombay pottery. In the same collection there is a- 
very good specimen of glazedPersian tile, probably belonging to the- 
end of the seventeenth century, lent by Colonel Sir Oliver St. John,. 
E. E. R.C. s. I. There are glazed pottery from Pesh&war ; glazed 
tiles from Muzaffargarh, MuMn and Sindh ; thin paper-like bowls,, 
goblets (Swro/tis) from Qujr^nwala and unglazed earthen wares 

from Hoshiarpur, &c. 

On a stand near the pottery are terra-cotta busts of Jawahir 
Sineh Mistri, Lahore Museum, and Bahadur, lac turner of Pak. 
Patten, Montgomery District, by J. L. Kipling, Esq., and specimens 
of Danish pottery presented by B. H. B.-Powell, Esq. 

Among the foreign trade articles are specimens of Russian. 
Kamkhab and silk manufactures sold in the bazars- of Bdkhira. and. 
SftiiiarkaJid. * 
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'Coming, now^ to the aisle on the north, we see a large colleo- 
lion of ancient Buddhist sculptures which form the chief treasure of 
the Museum,^ 


Buddliisc 

sculptures. 


In a fflass almirah, there is an electro type fac simile of a sil“ ^ 

® t t * t 1 * t tatiou: of the 

ver paten, formerlj an lieir-Iooin in the family of the Blirs of procession of 

Bad^shan, who claim to be the descendants of Alexander the 
Great, sold by them to Atma Ram, Diwan Begi of Slir Morad Beg 
of Kunduz. The subject represented is a procession of Dionysos 
(Bacchus). Also an electro type fac simile of a Buddhist relic casket of^^BndSiist 
in beaten gold, studded with. rubies, found in tope No. 2 of Bimaran 
in the Cabul vaUey, by Mr. Masson, in 1839 ; described and figured 
in Wilson’s xlsiana Antiqua^ 1841, and in Mrs. Spier’s Life m An- 
cient India, 1856, and in Birdwood’s Industrial Arts of India, 

1880. The original belongs to the Library of the India Office, 

London. 


In a glass stand, close to the above, are earthen toys found on Ancient 
^ relics of 

the floors of rooms in the Shaliri Bahlol Monastery ; two stone che- shahrl Bah- 

raghs, or lamps, found in the same place, while clearing the city of 

Bahlol. There are also brazen vessels found near Samalhhand in 

the Gandgarh Mountain, Hazara District. 


In the same aisle there is a collection of plaster sculptures Plaster 
from Eokri in the Mi4nw£li Parganna of the Bannti District, from R^rl! 
Among these are eight heads of Buddha, ten heads of laymen, one 
large centre of Acanthus capital ; one volute of a large capital, two 
dentils, one with ve. million in the hollows ; five lion’s heads ; four 
small figures and one four-armed boy holding a dish. 


During the floods of 1868, the Indus made a sweep to the 
eastward, a few miles above Miduwffi, and cut away a part of the 
old high bank on which stands the small town of Rckri. When the 
river subsided, numbers of plaster figures and concrete mouldings 
were found at the foot of two concentric circular walls 'which Lad 
been laid bare.f The remains were carefully collected by Mr. 
Priestly, and presented by him to the Lahore Museum. During 
excavations ^made in the adjoining mound and amongst the houses 
of the town, numerous mouldings in kankar and concrete were 
discovered, with many old bricks and also coins of Wema, Kad- 
phises, Kanishka,; Samanta Deva and Vasu Deva. These, in 


• A description of the principal Bnddhist aculpfcnres is giFen at the end of 
this chapter. . ^ 

t An account of the site of the ruins now partly washed away by the Indus 
was published in the Fanjab Gazette fm 1868-69. 
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Genera} Cunningham’s opinion, serve to show that the site must have 
been in continued occupation from the time of the Indo-Scjihians, 


Fragmcnte 
in plaster of 
Pans from 
S h a li k i 
Dhen. 


There are also fragments in plaster of Paris from Shdk ki 
Dheri, « the monads of the Icings,” near KM Serai, Rawalpindi 
Distnqt. No_ buildings exist above ground ; but the remains 
tound in digging show that here was once a large citj, supposed 
to be the ancient Taxila. The plaster figures much resemble those 
from Eokri on the Indus, and were originally coloured. 


piliitorif , , pre-historic age. the Museum now possesses a 

age. tolerably good collection comprising ancient stone implements, 

mostly from Central India, presented by General Cunningham • 
coves from a place near Banda ; pounding stones ; chopping stones ; 
chipped celts, scrapers ; rubbed celts ; round celts from B&ndd* 
Hamirpur, Eewah, Jodhpur, &e. ; hammer stones and polished* 
porphyry celts from Swat, finely finished. These fragments of pre- 
historic times, in their workmanship and design, have a common 
resemblance to similar remains found in Bngiaad and Europe 
generally, and, in tact, all-over the world, showing that, though 
widely separated by position, mankind everywhere had oric^inally 
the same instinct as to food and the mode of acquiring it and that 
the same affinity was displayed in their habits of life. 


Eaw 

doe&s. 


pro- On the right of the entrance hall are collections of the raw 
products ot the country, vegetable, mineral and animal. These 
consist of specimens of iron, mostly from Bajour, north of Pe<*h4 
war; antimony the product of black ore, a tin sulphide, cdled 
lead from various places in the hills ; copper found in 
theoresofffie Gnrgaon and Hissar Districts; coal of various 
kinds, found near Bagh in the Sulenian Range, to the west of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and the Salt Range, near Find Dadan - 
rock salt found in immense quantities in the Salt liange between the’ 

. Jhelum and the Indus and the hills adjoining Trans-Indus ; saltne- 
tre ; alum manufactured at Kdla Bagh and ICalki . ; specimens of 
building stones ; gypsum found in the Himalayas and the Salt 
Range, so extensively nsed for the plastic art during the Buddhist 
period, and specimens of wood of varions Hnds grown in the Pan- 


® ^ of snakes, scorpions 

crocodile, hzards, long-nosed alligator (gainal) and the snub-nosed’ 

Bird.. allig|to,r.(»;wsrjrar). There is also a beautiful ooHection of birds 

and butterflies preserved in glass cases; • Specimens of cotton and 
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iilk End a great variety of fibre from rarions plants are also exhi- 
bited/ ’ ^ ■ , 

In the centre of the middle haU are ancient stone monuments 
of much interest. Among these is a portion of plaster ancient 
Jain scnipture built into the walls of a mosque at Barwala^ 18 miles 
north-east of Hissar and inscribed on the back by Sultan Gliias-ud- : 
dm Balban A. H. 680 (A. D. 1281). The mosque was subsequent- ' 
ly destroyed and the pillar was found in a well, by C. J. Rodgers, 

Esq.s late Archaeological Surveyor. 

A large collection of Jain sculptures found in Murti, in the vi- 
cinity of Ohoya Sedan Shah, in the Jhelum. District, is lying on 
tables on the same side. 

Prominent among the sculptures in this hall is an ancient A H la da 
° . . . . • pillar 

Hindu (?) pillar dug up near the Jhelum, in the vicinity of an an- 

cient drinking fountain, presented by Lieutenant-Colonel Bristow, 

late Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum. There is also an ancient Jain 

sculpture, built into the wall of the guest house of the tomb of 

Syad Namatullah, Hansi fort, and some other Jain monuments, 

also a Bactrian Pali inscription on a stone from Takht-i-Bai, near 

Peshawar, translated by Professor Dowson thus ; — 

“ In the 26th year of the great king Gondophares (and) on ' 
the 3rd day of the month Waisakha (year) one hundred of the Sam- 
vatsara/ (If the Samvat of Yikramaditia is meant, the date is the 
■ 14th April, A. D. 56 ), ' ■ \ 

In an upright glass case are clay models of' Indian fruits and Models of 
' ^ ^ ^ Indian Irniti 

vegetables executed by a native artist, Bhewani, of Amballa Can- and Yegeta- 

tonment, and next to this is a similar collection of English manu... 

facture, presented by Sutton & Co., of London. 

One of the most remarkable objects in the Museum^ is the mo- Model ol 

PaijJeb agfi-" 

del illustrating the agriculture of the Panjab, representing the Jat caiture, . 
Zemindars ploughing the field with their oxen aad performing 
other agricultural operations. The figures have been made after 
life-size patterns under the supervision of J. L., Kipling, Esq., 

Principal, Lahore Mayo School of Arts. 

A collection of horns and heads of animals from various Homs and 
parts of the country is grouped on the end wall of the western 


A 

rlan Fill ixui- 
criptioa. 


® For mjQim complete information on the snbjeot, the reader h refer**^ to 
Mr, Baden Fowell^a k ^nd-'book of the Frodncts-of the ” 
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door, each description being labelled mth its scientific English and 
vernacular name. 

The follov-ing objects of ancient interest .in the Museum also 
deserve mention : — 


Rsi I cs 
of Roman pa- 
rlod. 


Sculptures recovered from Kardmar Hill, near Peshawar, which 
are undoubtedly executed after classic models, probably of the 
late Roman period. 


SculpttireB 
from A h i b 
Rost Tope« 


Fragments of sculpture, mostly in plaster of Paris, found in 
Ahib Post Tope at Jailalabad, presented by Mr. Simpson, corres- 
pondent of the Illustrated London Neitis during the military ope- 
rations in Northern Afghanistan. 


Silver Sas- 
•anian coins. 


Sil'i'Cr SsssSinis,!! coins, fouDd lo tho District^ End 

fragments of Ionic columns, excavated at Shah Id Dheri. 


HMa period^ Hemi-drachroas of Appollodotus, with silver coins of a novel 
* kind, discovered in a field in JwalS Mukhi, in the Kangra District ; 
someherai-drachmasof Amyntos, Antialkodes, Menander and others 
found in Sonepat in the Delhi District ; and coins of Menander 
and Appollodotus, &c., found in a ravine near Rawalpindi. 

Bingstoaes. The Ara ruins in the Bannu District yielded, in 1871-72, two 
engraved light ring-stones, one a figure on red cornelian, the other 
apparently an inscription on a small piece of rock crystal. 

More Gr»- Some Grmco-Buddhist sculptures were found by Captain Hun- 
of the Guide Corps, in 1871-72, among the ruins of a monastery 
near the village ofSwalda in Yiisufzaie. The sculptures are frag- 
mentary, some purely of architectural ornament, others figures in 
reliefillustrating events of mythology or religious history, and a 
few are detached figures or statutes. 

Hindu_ and Hindu coins, probably of Sawanashtra period, dug up in a 
field near Bulandpur, Peshawar District, also some coins of the 
Bactrian and Indo-Scythian period, found close to the city of 
Sialkot. 

Sculptured An interesting series of seventeen portions of figures and sculp- 

SMh’ki heads, accompanied by an excellent photograph of groups re- 

ri. ceived from Shah ki Dheri, in the Rawalpindi District, where there 

are extensive remains of an old town (supposed by Cunningham 
to be ancient Taxila) ; also two stone figures of Buddha, one in 
standing posture and one seated, of the same grey, compact 
schistose slate as the PeshSwar sculptures. 
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Gold lado-Scyttiic coins duor up near Patiala m 1868-69, and GoW luda- 

^ . Scythian 

presented by Mis Highness the Maharaja. coins. 

A silver coin of Suphyterv a medal of Eucratides, of a rare Do. sliver, 
description, bearing on the reverse the heads of Heiiocles and Lao- 
dice, and a silver coin bearing the naaie Seleukos/’ believed to be 
novel. 

A stone pillar surmounted by a colossal human head in sculp* A n ^ old 
tore, dug up, in 1 SCO- 67, near Shdh hi Dheri in the Rawalpindi 
District. 

Some interesting sculptures from Arab in the Shahpur Dis* Scolpteres 
trict, and some sculptured fragments of the Hindu period, which 
were found in the vicinit}^ of Kythal, Thanesar, and Agroha, were 
added to the Museum collection in 18S8-89. 

Towards the close of 1889, some intoivsting Enddhist ruins Buddhist 
were discovered by the Assistant Commissioner, at Mardan, at a sculptur®®. 
place called Sikri, not far from the village Sawaldhar, and at the foot 
of the hill on the spur of which the JanL.ilgarhi- ruins stand. The 
most intsrcoting sculpture that has been sent to the Lahore Mu- 
seum is a sitting figure of Buddha, representing him after his feast. 

It is a very fine piece of sculpture, and from its style appears to be 
very old. 

During the same year a slab of stone was sent to the Museum Aacleat 
from the 8\dqhirhi Ilavelz: at Pehoa,in the Karnal District. From of stoa® 

^ ^ from Pehoa 

the inscription on the stone, which is in a perfect state of preserva* in Karnai dis- 

tion, Sir H. Ounningham assigns it to the end of the 11th century 

of the Christian era. 

The Buddhist Sculptures m the 
Lahore museum. 

The most valuable possessions of the Museum and those " 

which form the chief objects of interest to the antiquarian, and of 
attraction to the curious visitor, are the sepulchral monuments 
and remains from Eusufzaie, in the Peshawar District, arranged 
in the aisle to the left. In order to understand clearly the period 
of Indian history to which these relics of antiquity presumably be- 
long, it is necessary to give here a brief sketch of the early history 
of the country of their origin, the Panjab. 

When, in ages bygone, the people of that noble race the Arya^ Aryan 
starting from their common camping ground in Central Asia, mi- 
grated to the countries to the east and west, rearing cities and 
founding kingdoms, one of their eastern ofishoots advanced to the 
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defiles of Khyber in Cabul. The earliest songs of the Rigveda 
show us ttie Indian branch to the north of these defiles. One of 
tta Brahoa. their ear&st settlements was Brahnaaa Varta, or the holv land 

Varfcft. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

between the sacred riv-ers Sarsiiti, in Thaaesar, and Gtiaggar ic the 
Ambala District. Their settlements hj degrees extended to th.e 
five rivers of the Panjab, and the Vedic hymns are loud in 
praise of the Indus, ‘ the far-famed bestower of wealth/ They com- 
posed the hymns in their colonies along the Indus and on their 
march from the country of the five rivers to the east. The period of 
their great migration is not known ; but European scholars have 
inferred from astronomical data that it must have been about 
2200 years before the birth of Christ. In the course of time 

The four priestlj families were formed and the four great Hindu castes de- 
great eastet. 

veloped, namely, the Br^ahmins (the priests grown out of the families 
of Rishis who composed the Vedic songs, or who conducted the 
great tribal sacrifices), the Shatrias (the warriors and king's com- 
panions), the Vaisyas (the husbandmen or agriculturists) and the 
Stulras (the servile classes, the remnants of the vanquished abori* 
ginal races). 


The Brah- A hard contest between the priestly and warrior castes then 
macy fi>ll4>vved, ending in the final establishment of Brahman supremacy, 

lifiked. ■■ Brahmans claimed for themselves divinely inspired know- 

ledge, and their special domains were religion, theology and philo- 
sophy. The outgrowth of their literature is the celebrated code of 
Manmi, intended as a manual of guidance for the Rajas. 


Ike Aryans By the end of sixth century, the Aryan' tribes, had pushed on 
™g1on?^tbe beyond the classical rivers of the Panjab. An age of philosophers,, 
i^aagea. commen'tators and ■ grammarians followed that of literature and 
poets ; the worship of nature developed into the worship of new 
divinities, and, though the priestly and sacrificial office was strictly 
confined to the Brahmans, they were^not the exclusive inheritors 
of secular knowledge. : Ascetics, invested with the odour of sancti- 
■ ty. had sprung up from other castes, and among these were travel- 

and anchorites, who, each 
'■ in hia turn, sought to solve the mysteries of life. It was about 
Birth this time thatGoutama, afterwards called Biidha, or the enlight- 
ened,” WMt bora to Saddbodana, Baja of Kapilavasta, a settlement 
of the Sakyaj, a claa of the Aryans, on the hanks of the rirer 
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KohUna, about 100 miles north-east of the city of Benaras. He was 

born in 622 B. C., and became the founder of a religion which is 
accepted by 500 millions of the human race, or more than one- 
third of the popalatioB of the globe. Budha abolished the system 
of caste within the pale of his order. The essential doctrine of 
his religion was that the road to Nirvana, or the highest stage of 
happiness,' 'was open to the lowest outcast, as it was to the proudest 
twice-boro,” and that every man bad the capacity in this life of 
-attaiiiiog that eternal bliss which leads to salvation. 

Long before the invasion of Alexander, hordes of Scythians, Scythlta 
considered by General Cunningham, of Turanian origin, starting 
from Central Asia, poured into the Panjilb through the north- 
western passes of the Himalayas. According to Dr. Hunter, there ^ 
are indications that a branch of these Scythians, having overrun 
Asia about 625 B. C., made its way to Batala, on the Indus, long 
the capital of Scindh, under the name of Hydrabad. The Jats of Origin of 
the present day, identified with the Getae, who form one-fifth of 
the population of the Panjab, are believed to be the descendants of 
the ancient Scythians. They founded the famous city of Taxilc, 
identified by General Canninghani with Skdh hi JJheri^ east of the 
Indus. 

When Alexander entered the Panj4b, early in S27 B. C., he Alexander, 
found Taxila a rich and populous city, the largest between the 327 B. C. 
Indus and Hydaspes (Jhelum). The conqueror had reached the 
Hypbasis (Beas) when he was compelled by the clamour of his 
troops to retrace his steps to his country. In the partition of the 
empire which followed his death in 323 B. C., Bactria and the Pan- 
jdb fell to the share of his General Seleucus Nikator. About this 
time, a new power arose in India. Chandra Gupta, an exile from chandm 
the Gangetic valle)^ who had accompanied Alexander’s camp in the 
Panjab as an adventurer, but who had to fly from it, ^having had 
the temerity to give the Macedonian monarch some personal ofihnce 
for which he nearly paid with his life, having gathered around 
him the tribes of the Panj5.b, usurped the throne of Magadha 
(Behir). He expelled the Greek garrison from the Panj^band 
compelled the Panj^b principalities, Greek and native alike, to ac- 
knowledge his sway. Seleucus crossed the Sutlej and gained seve- 
sal victories over his Indian adversary, but, being suddenly recall- 
ed to defend his own territories, he concluded peace with the In- 
dian monarch, to whom he ceded the Panjab as far as Peffhawar. 

Neither Chandra Gupta nor his son Bindusara was a follower 
of Buddha ; but the third of the race, Piadasi, better known under 
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Afiioka. hjg p 3 ^|i of. Asoka, became a zealous supporter of that religion. 

He founded monasteries and pagodas, and provided monks with 
the necessaries of life. He laid out gardens for public recreation 
and entertainment, established hospitals for men and beasts, and 
published edicts throughout his empire enjoining on all his subjects 
His r o c k the great necessity of leading a pious aud useful life. His edicts^ 
engraven in Prakrit dialects, are found on pillars and rocks, from 
the confines of Peshawar to Delhi, Allababad^ Behar and Orissa, 
and stand to this day, noble monuments of a lofty gpirit of tole- 
rance and righteousness. 


The latter Then followed an age of Indian heroes, who, in the first century 
Trsfea of t^e Christ, drove back a torrent of Scythian invasion, 

Panj^b. # called by General Cunningham the later Tm-a'dian invasion. Fore- 
most among these was Vikraniadifya, the celebrated king of Ujjain, 
who successfully checked the progress of the northern hosts. He 
expelled the Scythian princes from the Panjab, and his era (B. C. 
56) was founded in honor of a great victory gained by him over 
the barbarians, which completed his conquest of the entire peninsu- 
la of Hindustan. On his death, however, the whole empire fell to 
pieces, and a fresh horde of the Scythians overran the Panjab 
about 20 B. C. founding a new dynasty of kings, bearing the name 
of Kadphiscs. This dynasty, after reigning throughout the first 
century of the Christian era, wms overthrown by a fresh swarm 
of the Scythians, under the Kanerki kings. These were followed in 
Tbe Sassa- fourth centuries of the Christian era, by the Sassa- 

Bian Kings. kings disseminated by the white Huns and little Uchi, who 

successively held the Cabul valley. This period extended down to 
700 A. D. a short time before the conquest of Scindh andMultAn 
by the Muhammadans in 711 A. D. The Sassanian dynasty in Ca- 
bul was succeeded by the Hindu kings, who were subverted by Sa- 
Chb buktagin, the Tartar. When the Chinese traveller, Fabian, visited 
aese travel* the Panjab early in the fifth century, he found Buddhism prevalent 
in that country, and when, latterly (630 ^640 A. D.), the country 
was visited by another Chinese pilgrim^'^'ffi^^ Tsang, Buddhism 
was the State religion, though Brahmans abounded. 

Summary would appear from the above surfimary that, before the con- 

quest of the country by the Muhammadans, it had been successively 
held by several dynasties and nationalities in the following order:— 

1. — Scythian, or early Turanian period, from 625 to 250 B.C. 

2. — Indo-Grecian period, from 250 to 57 B. C. 

3 Indo-Scythian or later Turanian period, from 57 B, €. to 220 

^ * A,D. 
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, — lado Sassauiaa period, from 320 to 700 A. B. 

, 5.— 'Medifi 0 ¥al Brahmanic period, from 700 to 1200 A. B. ' 

6. — ModerE Brahmanic period, from 1200 to 1750 A. D. 

The first is also called by some scholars the Grseco-Bactrian 
period, for it ended with the establishment of an independent 
Greek monarchy in the Oabnl valley. It was at this period that 
the rnde workmen of India were' first brought into contact with the 
artists of Greece. . 

To the second period is due the. Greek influence on the sculp- 
tural art of North-western India, which gave the first impulse to ar- 
chitectnral exigencies. To this period belong the lion pillars, with 
their bands of honey-snckle and beaded mouldings, able imitations 
of Greek design and fine specimens of Indian art* 

To the third or Indo-Scythian period, according to General 
Cunningham, belong most of the Buddhist and Jain sculptures and 
pillars which have been exhumed from the mined cities in the Yu- 
sufzaie sub-division of the Peshawar District. These are the mo- 
numents which at present enrich the Lahore Museum. The faces 
and profiles carved in soft micaceous sandstone, though not the 
work of Greek artists themselves, are all, in their detail and cha- 
racter, Greek. They almost all refer to Buddha, representing him 
as a sage, a king, a hermit, a recluse, a teacher, a mendicant, or des- 
cribing some incident of Ms life. The simplicity and faithfulness 
with which the human form is delineated, and the spirit, freedom 
and variety displayed in the design, present a strong contrast to 
the normal style of Hindu sculpture. The essential difference to 
be observed is in the purity and vitality of the stjde and the accu- 
racy and truth with which the details are rendered. The scenes of 
actual life and living movements are portrayed with fidelity to 
nature, and exhibit no mean dramatic power on the part of the ar- 
tists.' 

The Greek type, which is most strongly marked in the ancient 
statuary of the Panjdb and Cabul, where the Greeks settled in. the 
greatest force, begins to fade as we proceed eastward, and it gradu- 
ally gave way before the influence of Sassanian models. 

The fourth, or Indo-Sassanian, period is marked by great poli- 
tical changes in Northern India. At the close of the same period 
the Brahman dynasty of Cabul supplanted the last of the Indo- 
Scythian sovereigns. 

The fifth division belongs to a time when Brahmanical powder 
was reTived in India, towards the beginning of the eighth century. 
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General Cnnningliam , prefers to call it the for^ 

although the religion of Buddha still continued to fonrish in leYe- 
ral parts of India at this time, yet it had already shown indicationi 
of decay. With the change of time is to be observed a corres- 
ponding change in the coinage, which under the Brahman prince* 
assumed a special form, its distinguishing features being a humped 
bull and four-armed goddess. The temples, sculptures and archi- 
tectural monuments of this period are chiefly iUustrative of Brah- 
man mythology. 

The sixth, or modem Brahmanic period marks the collapse of 
the Hindu power through the introduction of the Islamitic faith. 
Some very fine temples, not unworthy of comparison with the 
stately structures of the more fortunate Hindu • period preceding 
the Muhammadan conquest, were erected at this time, but they 
were all destroyed or desecrated by the Muhammadans. 

A note by 'General Cunningham, giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the sculptures, is placed in a conspicuous position in the 
gallery to the left. The following are extracts from this note : — 

“ These sculptures were all found in the ProTinc® of Feshiwar, the ancsenl' 
Gandhara, to the west Of the Indus. One of the most interesting specimens, the 
stated king with sceptrt in hand, was dug up at Takkal, about i-rt miles to th« 
west of Peshawar 5 but the greater number were discoTered at different places m 
the Yusufzai© District, to the north-east of Feshdwar, chi©% at Takht-i-Bif, 
Jamalgarhi, Shahr-i-BahJol and Nogram. . . . ’ . 

These sculptures are mostly of the class called alto-reliero, th« figures being 
generally complete in the round, excepting those in the background of the groups. 
Even the single figures of Buddha are also alto-relieroa, as they have invariably 
a nimbus or aureola round the head forming the back of the statue, which was 
always placed against a wall, either in a separate chapel, or between two pHaaters 
on the basement of a stupa. 

The two principal groups of ruins which have been excavated are those of 
Takht-i-Bdi and Jamalgarhi. The former consists of a stupa surrounded by a 
square court-yard formed of numerous small chapels, outside which is a second 
court' yard surrounded by many lofty chapels, which once held colossal figures of 
Buddha in stucco, with raised terraces in the midst for the assembly of the abbot 
and monks of the fraternity. Opposite to the stupa there is a monastery with 
cells ; and besides it a number of other buildings, the use of which is not certain. 
Amongst them there are some subterranean vaults, probably for the stores of 
grain, and a square court-yard surrounded by a lofty wall with only one small 
entrance. It has been suggested that this was the place of cremation ; but I am 
inclined to think that it was a place of confinement for refractory monks. In 
Burmah at least, the bodies of the priests are always burnt In public. Some of 
the large ruins would appear to have been independent viharas. 

The Jamalgarhi group of ruins consists of a stupa surrounded by a circular 
court-yard, formed of numerous small chapels of different sizes, with gaps like 
embrasures between them. 

A stmrease leads down to a large open apace contmmng many , small stupsa 
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BUDDHIST SCULPTURES IK THK LAHORE M0SBUM. \ iYl 

and liejond wMclx Is a monaittryand ofclier bulidingfij th® us® of which I® 
iinc 0 rtt.ia. 

■ The great mass of the sculptures has been found in the court' jards of the 
itupas. In' front ©I the lines ®f ruined chapels, •^hich they once adorned. ■ I have 
traced a limilar arrangement at Nowgram, Shahr-i-Bahlol and Taxila. I found the 
ruin® of several monasteries and viharas at Shahbazgarhx, near the great inscrlp- 
tlon of Asoka^ which mentions the names of five Greek kings, the last being All* 
kasandara or Alexander of Eripus. 

Of these ancient sites I have identified Shahbazgarhi as the city of Sadatta, 
whose cave with its two rooms and the square stone scat in front I happily dis- 
covered about two miles to the north-east. It is the Pain ShAh of Hawen Thsang, 
and the hill in which the cave is situated is mount Bautatak of the Chinese pil- 
grim and the Dadle Montes of Justinus. 

Nowgram I have identified with Arnas, as it corresponds with it in all the 
more essential particulars recorded by the Greeks. 

Takht-i-B£i is most probably the great mountain which was situated at 100 
li or 17 miles to the north-west of Palu Shdh ; and Sahr-i-Bahlol in:!es to the 
south of it, I would identify as the site of the monastery of the llkhi Ekasaringa, 
whose lov© for a courtezan impelled him to carry her through the town seated on 
bin shoulders. 

The date of the buildings may be approximately fixed by the use of Aryan 
letters, which I have found on many of the sculptures in single character as ma- 
son*® marks, and in two cases in short inscriptions. Now the use of these charac- 
ters would appear to have altogether ceased in '^the second century after Christ, 
when they were superseded by the pure Indian characters of the Gu|)ta period. 

I would, therefore, assign the great mass of the Buddhist buildings, and sculptures 
of Gandhara to the fiourishing period of ludo-Scythian rule from the conversion 
of Klantshka, shortly after the middle of the century before Christ, to the middle 
of the Becohd century after Christ.** 

Th# following are extracts from a descriptive list of the 
principal Buddhist monuments in the Lahore Museum prepared by 
General Cunningham. The numbers given are those of the des- 
criptive list : — 

1. — Standing colossal %ure of a king with long hair and mousta- 
ches, and a highly ornamented head-4ress. The feet are gone, and 
both arms are broken ; but the statue is otherwise in excellent preser- 
vation. It was found by Dr. Belle w inside the great monastery at 
Shahr-i-BahloL 

3. — Figure of a king sitting on a throne and holding a spear in his 
left hand. The left foot rests on a footstool. The upper part of the 
body is naked. The- right arm is gone, but the sculpture is otherwise in 
excellent preservation. Thehead-dress is richly ornameHted. The- eyes, 
which are remarkably prominent, are cut off square. This is perhaps 
the most striking figure in the Lahore Museum, The design is bold, 
the attitude free, and the expression dignified. 

6. — Standing statue of a king, with the ends of the royal riband 
floating outwards to the left. The left hand rests on the hip, the lower 
nght arm is gone, but apparently the hand was raised in front in the / 
act of addressing an audience. 


|0'4 • -THE' AKTIQ-UITJIS OF L'AHOBS. 

21.— Helmeted figure of the Greek goddess Athene, holding a 
spear in her left hand. The lower right arm, which probably bore the 
^gis with the head of Medusa, has been lost. The attitude of the god- 
ded is exactly the same as is seen on the coins of the Indo-Scythian 

'so.— Eiiddha, attended by the bearded Deva-datta, who carries a 
sword as well as his usual staff, is letting loose a snake from his alms- 
bowl. This is probably the venomous Naga whom Buddha conquered 
in the cook-room of L ruvilvr. Easyapa. 

31.— Buddha, seated, addressing a largo congregation of laymen. 

A royal figure standing on the right is presenting a long object to Ihe 

Master. j . 

5G._Portion of a frieze containing two different scenes divided by a 

pilaster. To the left Buddha, attended by Deva-datta, nearly naked, is 
addressing a Naga king, whose serpent tail is concealed by a sort of al- 
tar. To the right Buddha, attended again by Deva-datta, is addressing 
a Danda-pmii (stick-bearer) or Nirgrantha leader, probably Uruvilva 

squatted winged figure. Numbers of these figures have been 
found from 4 - to 36 inches in height. They were arranged in rows to 
support tho loae.m:„- m.ru'dlng of a building. The figures were gone- 
rally separated by pilasters. 

63. -Small panel. Buddha to the left is addressing a prostrate 
figure before him. On the right a female is coming through a door- way, 
with a water vessel under her left arm. 

74.— Upper FRIEZE. Buddha seated in meditation, is receiving 

offerings from si.v worshippers, three on each side. 

Lower FRIEZE. A series of small niches apparently arranged in 
groups of three ; the middle niche containing a figure of Buddha with 
a worshipper in each niche to the right and leftt 

77.— Female sitting on a lion, and playing a 3-stringed lute. 

87 .— Fragmext. Buddha is presenting some broken object to a 
Naga king under a tree. The serpent tail of the Naga is, ^ usual, con- 
cealed in an altar above which tho human body rises. 

90.— Buddha seated, witli two figures on each side presenting bowls. 
General Cunningham believes that this scene represents the “ four kings 
presenting precious bowls to Buddha after his attainment of Biiddbahood. 

93.-Buddha, seated, teaching. On the left a female approaches, 
csaxiyiBg a tall vessel as an offering. 

97 .— Buddha, seated, addressing two standing figures. Each 

figure has a nimbus round the head. 

101. A king with two. queens seated on a long couch. To the 

left an ascetic holds an infant on his knee. General Cunningham 
thinks this sculpture is intended to represent king Suddodhana with his 
two wives, Maya Devi and Prajapati, seated on the couch, while the holy 
ascetic, Asita, holds the infant Buddha on his knee. 
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i: 105 __Prince Siddhartlia, Bsated in meditation under the Bodhi tree 

I at Bodb Gaya. A bare-headed figure to the right, with right ahoulder 

bare ; to the left a standing figure with highly ornamental conical hat. 

; A very carious sceiia. 

J., 1 IS. -—Small sculpture representing Prince Siddhartba’s groomi 

i €lianda, ieadiiig liis famous horsej KantUika, on which he escaped from 

his family at night. ^ 

119 ; Yliis small panel -contains one of the most curious scuip- 

tures in the Lahore ■Museum. It .appears to represent the torturing of a 
^ Buddhist monk, wl:o is ustcued to a stake, with hi% arms bound behind 

him and a collar round bis neck. Hio bead is shaved and his only 

; dress is the kilt, or To the right two men are kneeing be- 

fore him with j'liued han ds. A man seated behind the monk is appa- 
rently cutting open the calf of his right leg, while a standing figure be- 
hind seems to be throwing a large stone at the victim. 

''] 120.— Two panels of a small frieze. On the right is a fire altar 

with two attendants feeding the flame with oil. On the left is a beard- 
ed fire vvorshiiiper, seated on a throne, with an attendant bringing some 
fruit as an offering, apparently either a pine apple, or a custard apple. 

121.— Two royal persons, seated together on a long couch, or throne, 
with a large party in attendance. Behind each king there is a servant 
waving a diamond shaped fan. On each side are two persons of rank 
seated ; but the figure on the extreme left has a nimbus round his 
head, and is probably a holy person. 

135.— Eoyal figure, probably Prince Siddhartha, hands and feet 

gone. This fine statuette was extracted by Dr. Bellew from the stupa 

at Shahr-i-Bahlol, near Takht-i-Bdi. It was imperfect when found. 

137 . Portion of the gable end of a chapel. A party of royal per- 

] sons approach Buddha with o.fferings. A figure with hands joined is 

I seated on the capitai of a pilaster, the shaft of which formed the side of 

I the lower room of the chapel. 

' 139 —Bearded figure seated on a throne, with a fire altar on the 

pedestal. On each side are two figures with offerings. In front of the 
figure are five fruits which look like- custard apples. The principal 
figure seems to be one of the fire-worshipping opponents of Buddhism. 

1 4 4._A very complete representation of a gable fronted chapel 
comprising 4 compartments. At the top is Buddua’s alms-bowl under, 
-r an umbrella. In the next panel Buddha is seated in abstraction ; and 

■ in the two lower panels he is addressing his followers. 

134 . Female guard carrying a spear. Similar to the figures seen 

in the palace of Prince Siddartha. This sculpture was obtained^ by 
Major General Cunningham in 1847 in the grand old fortress of Ea- 

197. Small panel of frieze. Buddha standing in the middle, with 

Deva-datta on his left hand, behind whom i» a shaven-headed monk. 
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On Buddha-, righi are three female., and in front there i. a male figure 

prostrs^t© lit Buddli8.^s i -j* At. 

209 -The lower panel represents Prince Siddharta ndmg through 
the streets of Kapilavastu, when he encountered one of the four prodm- 

“^“siO.-Small panel of friese. Birth of Buddha. Maya Devi is 
standing under the Sal tree holding one of its branches. On her left 

•ide is Prajapati, her half-sister, on whom she is leaning for support 
On her right side is Brahma receiving the infant prince as ho springs 

from his mother’s side. . .1 . ^.i i.^a 

220.— Birth of Buddha. Maya Davi is standing under the Sal tree, 

as usual, with P»japati supporting her on the lo- s and 0 ° 

Brahma, receiving the infant prince, on her right side. There w ™ 
round Brahma’s head, and a similar nimbus round the head of the 
figure behind him, who is therefore most probably .Ludra. 

34B-Fragment. Male and female, both heads gone -the female 
with a short jacket, long petticoat, and iovge anclets. 

376 -Panel of small frieze. The mn'dna, or death of Buddha, 
who is represented in the usual position, lying on his 
right hand under his head. ' Three Sal trees are m tne ba.k.iouud 
represent the forest, several worshippers ar^ in atteudauco. 

384.-TW0 scenes on a frieze divide i by pilasters. To • 

Buddha, attended by Deva-Datta, is addressing a i aga, w^ 
tail is hidden by a sort of altar from which the human bo y ,J _ 

tJleHpiit— Buddha, attended by Deva-datta, is addressing an una 

male figure. A good piece of sculpture. lift, nr 

46 \-Soulpturein three tiers, represenUns ! 

Prince SiddhJha. In the upper tier 

ham are seated together in the “^dle, while two gudsdanc^^ 

■A ■ To the middle tier the Prince is seated amne m the mid 

Me. while his horse is waiting f 

r.l.=. is riding ..t .tt»dna b, .n „nb», n.d . 

man carrying an umbrella. „ f the most famous mira- 

cles of Buddha. _ T Buddha’s mere wish. Afterwards the 

of water on tlie altar to put of BuddU is missing ;■ 

“ gnbln . 1 . cbnpd. tb. l.«r pnrt ot .binb U »i..i.g 

except the capitals of the pilaster on each side. 
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gem shiae more fittingly thaa it does ia the Crown of the Great 
Queen, Empress of India. 

The zamzama gun. 


On a raised platfor-m, opposite the entrance to the Museum 
and facing the Anarkali Sadr Bazar, is placed the famous Zamzama* 
•gun, called also the Bhangian Wala Top. It was placed in this 
position on the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh to Lahore, in February, 1870. The ancient 
piece of ordnance, one of the largest specimens of casting in India* 
was cast at Lahore, with another gun of the same size, in 1757 A.D- 
by Shfih Nazir, under the directions of Shah Wali Khan, Prime 
'Minister of the Abdali king Ahmad Shah, BuTTdTii. It is made 
of a mixture of copper and brass, obtained by Jazia (capitation 
tax levied by the Muhammadans from the infidels), a metal vessel 
having been taken from each Hindu house in Lahore. Ahmad 
Shdh used it in the famous battle of Panipat, in 1761. After the 
battle, on his way back to Cabul, he left it at Lahore, with his gover- 
nor, KhwdjS, Ubed, as the carriage for it to Cabul was not- ready. 
The other gun he took with him ; but it was lost in bis passage of 
the Chenab. In 1762, Hari Singh, Bhangi, made war on Khwaja 
Ubed and attacked the village of KhwAj4 Said, two miles from 
Lahore, where the Mogbal Governor had his arsenal, and seized his 
artillery, arms and ammunition. Among the guns captured on 
this occasion was the Zamzama gun, which thence forward came 
to be called, after the captor’s name, Bhangi Top. It lay 
unmounted in the Shah Burj at Lahore until 1764, when Lahna 
Singh and Gujar Singh, Bhangis, obtained possession of it, on cap- 
turing Lahore. Two days after, Charat Singh, Sukerchakia, came 
to congratulate the Bhangi Sardars on their possession of Lahore, 
and made a demand for their share of the spoil. The Bhangi 
Sardars, unwilling to part with any portion of the conquered terri- 
tory, tried to outwit him by offering him the Zamzama gun, hop- 
ing that its unwieldy character would prevent him from carrying 
it away. But the Sukerchakia chief, calling his men together, 
carried it first to his camp and then to his fort at Gujrahwala. It 
was subsequently captured by the Ohattas, who carried it to Ahmad 
Nagar. Ahmad Khfi,n and Pir Muhammad Khan, brothers, the rival 
Chatta chiefs, quarrelled for its possession, and, in a fight which 
ensued, two sons of the former and one of the latter were killed, 
Gujar Singh, Bhangi, coming to the aid of Pir Muhammad Khfin, 

,* Literally “Hummer” or "Applaudet” but tb» word also meaoi a lion’s 
: roar. ■ 
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put Afimed Ktaa to great - straits, keeping him without- water- for 
■one day and night. At length the Ohatta chief restored the gun 
to Gujar Singh, who, cheating his ally, kept it for himself and. 
carried it to his head-quarters at Gujrat. It remaioed with the 
Bhangis for two years, until, ra an engagement between them and 
the Sukerchakias, it was wrested by Oharat Singh, Sokerchakia. 
The Chattas, who were always fighting with the Sukerchakias, 
recovered it in 1772, and removed it to Easul Nagar, since known 
as Ram Nagar. Sardar Jhanda Singh, Bhangi, having captured it 
the following year, after his return from Muit£n, carried it to 
Amritsar, where it remained in the Bhangi fort, till 1802, when 
Rsnjit Singh, expelling the Bhacgis from Amritsar, took posses- 
sion of it It came to be legarded as a talisman of supremacy, 
and Ranjit Singh employed it in his campaigns of Daska, Kasur, 
Sujanpur, Wazirdbad and Multan. It was seriously injured at 
the siege of the last mentioned place in 1818, when it ivas removed 
to Lahore, as unfit for further service, and placed at the Delhi 
Gate of the city until 1870, when, as pre%dously noted, it was re- 
moved to the present locality. Many regard it is an incarnation 
of Mahadeo, one of the principal Hindu Divinities. 

The following inscription in Persian is cut round the muzzle 
or mouth of the gun : — 

Jij>^ 

^ys> 

Bf order of the Emperor Durri Dowrais Sh4h Wali Kbau, the W&zir made 
this gun, named Zamzama, the-captarer of strongholds. The work of Shih Hazir, 

On the back of the gun in the middle is the following in- 
scription “ 

^ 

, ZJftCs fcX«ul yCiS> 

yS yA jyiUMiXS JA 


j\S ^1 yiyy ^ Jlys ^ 

^l^4U f^y*y ^ 

JLjIU. 44» , ■ |»^4, ji04Si^. 


: M jSI 

In the reign of the king possessing' dignity like Faredun, ■ 
Dispenser of justice robed in equity. 

The pearl of the age, "Ahmad Shah, 

King, the conqueror .of thrones, dignified as ■Jamshed, 
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An ovier was Issued to the grand Wazir, 

From tlie tbreshhold of his Majesty, 

To lia\^e cast with every posslbie^ skill, 

A gun terrible as a dragon and huge as a mountain. 

Hie liea^'cn- enthroned Majesty’s servant, 

Shah Wall Khan, the minister of affairs. 

In order to acomplish that grand enterprise, ■ 

Called together a number of master workmen, 

Till, with consummate toil. 

Was cast, this wonderous gun Zamzama. 

A destroyer even of the strongholds of heaven 

Has at last appeared, under the auspices of His Majsstj. 

I enquired of reason for the date of this gun ; 

Reason, struck with terror, replied : 

** If thou wilt give thy life in payment, 

I will disclose to thee the secret,” 

I .agreed, and ht replied : 

** What a gun ; a weapon like a fire- raining dragon.” 

Tile gun is 14 feet, 4^ inches, in length, exclusive of the case- 
mate, the aperture of the bore being 9^ inches, 

INSCRIPTIONS ON Sikh Guns. 


At the close of the first Sikh war, a subsidiary treaty was 
signed at Lahore, on 6th March 1846, between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Sikh State, by which, at the earnest solicitation of 
the Sikh Darbar, His Excellency the Governor-General consented 
to leave a British force in garrison at Lahore until time should 
have been afforded for the re-organization of the Sikh army, the 
force on no account to remain in garrison for a longer period than 
the end of the year. Major, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence was 
left in charge of affairs. At this time 250 superb guns, which had 
been captured by the British troops in the late wars, were despatch- 
ed to Calcutta, They were; during their march through British ter- 
ritories, saluted by the troops at every station %vhere they halted, 
and, on arrival at their destination, they were publicy received with 
all honors. The victories had been gained in so incredibly short a 
time, and . such was the popular belief in the strength of the Khalsa 
army, that, to convince the less informed people of the reality of 
the victories, it was considered advisable to make these demons- 
trations* Of the captured guns, 38 had on them inscriptions in 
Persian and Hindi. We copy some of those here from the Tuhfat^ 
ul-Ahbab^ or Persian Memoir of Mirza Abdul Karim. 

One of the guns bore the following inscription : — 




lAAp r^U dU ^lj^^kaXw«wi 


j^lOcMJiaK 
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Ran jit Singb, of great fortune, 

Brought the whole country under his s%Tay, as a horse ia brought. 
Kharak Singh, that prince, possessing a lofty house, 

Whose mother is the wisest of the Princesses. 

The gun * Fatehjaag * was made in the year (1SS4 Samwat|. 

The guardian of this gun is Rai Singh^ 

Who, in sacrificing life, makes no hesitation. 

As advised by his friend Jey Singh, 

Ghulam Nahi has recorded the date of the gun. 

Signed Guru Taragir, 5th Magli, 1884.” 

Another inscription was as follows : — 

^ J 

*A\y=* c_^Lo ^ 

J^fnAiL^ O ylSy«%,d 

4-ioj 

Like unto a dragon, I have many an old spot on my mind and heart. 
Keep at bay from me, 0 enemy, for I have fir© in my mouth. ** 
Quartrain, 

** 0 gun, straight in dealings, owned by the celebrated Hawlb, 

Thou hast no rival ia straight-forwardness and magnitude. 

Dragon in breath, lion in courage, fond of war, 

Thou art like a serpent possessing the seal and treasure of Stated* 

®*The Government of Nawab Muhammad ShuJ4 Khan, Bahadur, Safdmrjang^ 
1182 the Hijri year of the Prophet. The name of this gun is ‘ Koh Shikaa * |fch« 
breaker of mountain) ; weight 110 maunds ; ball in proportion to mouth ; powder 
half the weight of the ball.*’ 

Kotk.— I t appears that the gun was captured by the Sikhi^ln the, Multia 
war with Nawdb Shuja Kh^, 

Inscription on another gnn : — 

j»ly 

^ ,jSJ 1 <^yo 

| AP„ 

Sri Ahal SaM, 

This gun belongs to Missar Beli Ram. 

A voice from heaven gave it the name, * 'Victory and triumph,* 

It showers forth fire and sparks of lightning, 

From its smoke the moniings of enemies are changed into eteninp.** 

** 1840 Samwat,** 
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Anotlier gun bore the modest inscription ■ 

JLjI JvsJj j\ 

«s^Ui ^ j*Ux&b 

\A'^A ,.:ulaLJI^l«i 

By the grace of the immortal* iincier orders of Ranjit Singh, ' the valiant 
hiag of high fortune, this ^b, named Jang pijli, vs’a.B cast under the superin- 
tendence of Jawahar Mai, in the factory of Suba Singh, situated in the Dar>ul- 
Scdtamai of Lahore, in 1898, Samwat, under the care of Sardar Fateh Singh.” 

Inscription on a gun cast in the fort of Lahore : — 


gb yA Lo ^_^xhOv 

(SLtfttjll 

fb v/ fU* 

4a.*LtaS> j0u.4Sk>* ^3'*^ 1''^^ |AA| 


Under orders of His Gracious Majesty the Singh Sahib, the Crown Head 
of the Ehalsa, the King Ranjit Singh 7«o (may his dignity last forever I), this 
gun, belonging to Dhvan Lala Moti Ram and Rdm Bidl, was completed in the 
blessed fort of Lahore, under the superintendence of Mian Qadar Bakhsh,* in 
1881. Ihe name of the gun is ‘ Fateh Jang.’ The work of Muhammad Hay at.” 


Several of the guns bore the name of Monsieur General Court. 


The following inscription occurred on one of these : — 
y\ |AAV 4X--WW ,5X® 

4::u>jia3 jyas>. ^»Xif 

jjifl t-r-AO.Co i^jS' 

iXtd 1.0 tA^iXch 

“ By the grace of the immortal, in the reign of the great sovereign, Mahdr^ja 
Ranjit Singh &Aad«r (may his State and monarchy last forever 1), this gun, 
named Zelan^ was cast, in Samwat 1887, the year of the holy Bikarma jit, by th® 
poble and sacred orders of His Majesty, under the superintendence of the SdAid 
possessing wisdom like Aristotle, the Plato of the age. Monsieur Chevalier Gene- 
ra! (3ourt, the valiant, in the manufactory of IdgM, under the guidance of Fax! 
Ali, Commandant, the pupil of the said SdAi^, the Taliant” 

One of the guns had the following inscription on it : — 

^,4^4 tXsS jljJ ■ 

4ai'-%<vuS' |#y ' ^ < j s . 

AU5s4b iX^£> jtA 

GsJjJ-. 

iAA^U i^Uil iA*ASs>.j^ 4b t fcJ te >. jy Jwo ^ ' 3^ 

^ Mian Qadar Bakbsh M‘as grandfather of Mauivi Zahur ud-din and Mr. 
Muhammad Shah Dm, Barrister-at-Law, members of the Mian family of Bagh- 
banpur. . He was sent by Mah;S.raja Ranjit Singh to Ludhiana to ieam the art of 
manufacturing gun?, and on his return wrote a work on gunnery. 
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®‘ This gtin ha« a moutlj like that of a dragon, 

By its breath it can discharge sparks of lightning. 

It can, by a single sound, 

Bender the fate of the enemy as dark at its own imoki, 

Since it can reduce impregnable fores, 

It received the name Nasratjmig {or the gainer of victory.l 
During the reign of the King Ranjit Singh Bahadur, this, gun of Sardar Jwll* 
Singh, Bharariia, was constructed, in 1887, Samwat, under the siiperinteadenc« of 
Munshi Dil Bagh Rah The work of Rai Singh, gun-maker.’" 

Some of the guns boro tbe name of Royal Princes. One of 
these had the following inscription on it^ — 


^ cJSAil) ^1 

r(Xj^ 


*'* By the grace of Guru Kanak and the favor of Govind Singh, 

Under the orders of the Prince Kan war Kaunihal Singh, 

This new gun, named Zafarjang and Skdh Pmmid, has been cast. 
It belongs to the Artillery of General Tej Singh. ” 

Of Surajmuhhi Series.— Manufactured at Lahore, in 1897 Samwat year.” 


THE AHGESTORS OF HAWAB. ALI MARDAN KHAN, 
Among the antiquities of Lahore, the genealogical table of 
the celebrated canal engineer, Nawab Aii Mard^n Khdn, and a 
number of ancient royal sanads in possession of Naw£b Amir 
Muhammad Khdn, a jagirdar of Cabul and a descendant of Ali 
Mardan Khan, 'at present residing in ’Lahore, deserve mention, 
both on account of the interest which -.attaches to them as 
ancient documents, and for their value in tracing the history of a 
family once so conspicuous in the annals of this country, of which 
little is now known. ■ ■ 

Th® following is the genealogy : — 

Muzaffar-ud-din Jahaudar Sbkh. 

Furrukh Shih Badshih. 

Shah Eufch Mirza, 

Shahzada AH Kuli Khan, 

Sirdar Kiliaj Ali Khfe, 

Sirdar Ganj AH KHm 
Kaw^b Ali Mardan Khdn. 

Sirdar Bahram AH Khfei, 

Sirdar Muhammad Husein Khan. 

Sirdar Ali Khdn- 
Hawab Shah Wdul Khin. 

Hawfih Feredun Khan. 

Maw4b Amir Muhammad Khan, 

Sirdar Shah i^asand Khan. 
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MiizafFar-iid-din Jahandar Shah was . Governor of Turan and 
Azt Bajan in the time of Umar Sheikh Mirza, the father of Zahir-nd- 
din Miihanimad Babaiy the Moghal Emperor, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Moghal dynasty of kings in India. His great grandson, 
Shahzada ''Aii Kuli Khdn, was for thirty-three years governor of 
Sherv/anaii, and Gaiij 'Ali Khan, the -grandson of the latter for fif- 
teen years governor of Gurjistan. "• Nawab ’Ali.Marddn Khan was 
governor of Herat and Candahar under Shah Safi, the Persian King, 
and, having been driven to revolt by. the -tyrannical proceedings of 
his master, joined Shdh Jahdn at .Lahore, in 1637, A. -D.^ His son. 
Sirdar Bahrain ’All Khali, was governor of Sherwanah, and his grand- 
son, Sirdar "Ali Khan, governor of . Turkistan. Nawab Shah Badal 
Khan was ruler of Shikarpur (Sindh) for forty-seven years. 

Ancient Seals. 

A deed of grant of njagir, valued at Rs. 1,61,000 in the Suha 
of Multan, in favor of Sirdar ’Ali Khan, grandson of Nawab *'Ali 
Mardaii Khan, dated 1 8th Shaban, the first year of the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Ahmad Shah, bears the following seal of Safdar- 



Wttkir^td'Mumalik Burkan^uhmiilk- Ahtil..M€Lns&r 'Mkdn,^ Bahadur ^ Bafiar^ 
f an f, Fidii Ahmad Shdk Badshakf Bahackir^ Ghazi.f ■■ 


^ Ffrfe pages 53, 55, 58, and 152— r53, s«pra. 

t Abul Munsiir, better known by bis title of Safdarjang, was the nephew 
and successor of Sa’adat ^Ali Khdn, Viceroy of Oadh, whose daughter he married. 
He was of Persian descent, and came to India at the invitation of his uncle. 
After the departure of Nadir Shah, Munsdr Khdn was raised to the dignity of 
Wazir with the title of Safdarjang. He died in 5753 A. D., and was buried in th® 
mausoleum which stands on the road to the Kutab Minar, about five miles from 
Delhi. For further particulars regarding this Amir, sec my Hi&iery of iht 
Fanjab. page 225, 
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A deed of grant of the B&mejdgir^ in fa¥or of Sirdar Ali Khan, 

dated 3rd Shaban, the third year of ^he reign of the Emperor 

Muhammad Shah, bears the following seal of the Wazir Qamr-nd- 

•din Khan. It is of smaller size than the seal of Safdarjang : 

# 



Itimad-ud iaula Watii‘-ul-Mv,m^ik, Qamr ud-dln- Khan, Khin Bahadnr, 
Katrcu Jang, Fidvi Muhamptad Shdhj Badshdk, Okdzi, San Muhammad Bhahi. 

A Royal iandd of the Emperor Ahmad Shah, assigning the 
jagirs held by Naw4b ' *Ali MardSn Khfo in India, Panjab and 
Cabul to Sirdar'Ali Kh£n, Jawan’Sher, styled Wali, or Euler of 
TurHstan, and dated •12th Zahij 1160 A. H.; has the impression 
of the following lejal of the Wazir Moi-nd-dia Khan : 



lIoM-Mulk iMdat-vd-Davia, Umn-ad-dln Khdn, I>'d‘r Jang, Fidii Ahmad 

Shdh Bahadur Badshdk, Ghdzi. 


^ For an account of this Amir, m my Eisiory qf the Paijjah, page 212, 


kmimn SEALS. 123 

Some of the documents bear the following seal of Shah 

Sliuja : — 



h 

iMU! ji ^%Lw* y\ jja 

The dominiont are God's* 

Oh Thou / 

Bi/ the special favour of Qod^ Shuja-td-Mulh hecame the admitted Ruler of 
At country^ 1201 A . B* 

The following impression of the seal of Shdh Zaman appears 
on seTera! royal saimds in possession of Nawab Amir Muhammad 
Khan and Ms son Slidh Pasand Khan : — 


4*)'^^ |<|5s!c»» 

The dominiom are Qod% 

God through Bis gracct stamped the seal of the world's momrchy with the 
name of Skdh Zaman*. 

The FirmanB bear the signatnre of NMm-nd-*datila Wafa» 
dar KhSn, the Wazir of Shah Zamfo. 

The Nawabhas in his possession several or letters, 

from the late Amir Dost Muhammad Klian, so much celebrated in 
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Afghan History, signed by the Amir himself. The Amir signed 
his name in the following style : — 



Dost Mu/iammad, 

His seal bears tli® following impression : — 



Cod is ihi Lord of all Lords. 

The Kashi Work. 

The art of decorating buildings with enamelled or glared 
tiles, known in the Panjab as Kash% or Ckini work, is of 
Arabic origin, having been imported into Europe by the Arabs 
at the end of the ninth century. It was adopted by the Italians 
under the name of Majolica, in the manufacture of earthen-ware 
in the fourteenth century. Having been thus introduced into 
Europe, it made rapid strides in improvement, and, in time, gave 
birth to the procelain wares of Limoges, Dresden, Sevres and 
Plaissy. 

- It was introduced into' India 'from China, through Persia, by 
the Moghuls, at the end of the thirteenth century, and, according 
to tradition, the influence of Tamerlane’.s Chinese wife had much 
to do with its introduction into Eastern countries. It had ex- 
isted in others forms among ^ Semitic' nations from the fourteenth 
century. -V ‘ . 

Major Cole, R. E., finds that the employment of glazed tiles for 
agricultural purposes, dates from Rhamses II (B. C. 1452). The 
Chinese used coloured porcelain in their buildings from an early 
period ; “ but so far writes Major Cole, as I have been able to 
ascertain, the first Muhammadan building in which glazed tiles 
were used, is the viUa Viciosa Jlosque of Cordova, in Spain, 
which, according to Prisse, dates from A. D. 965, and, according 
to Fergusson, from A. D* 1200w^ 

Fergusson gives the celebrated mosque of Tabrez, built about 
the end of the thirteenth century, as the earliest instance in Persia 
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of glazed tEes. That was built just after the conquest of Persia 
by the Moghals*' The next is described as the tomb of Muhammad 
Khuda Bandah. in Suitaniah, built by the successor of Ghazaa 
Kh^n^ the founder of the Mosque at Tabrez.^ 

The earliest instance of the employment of glazed tiles for ex- 
ternal decoration at Lahore- is the tomb of Shfih Musa, built in the 
time of Ibrahim Lodi, (1519' A. D.)t or a little time before India was 
inYaded by Babar. But tbe art did not come into- general use until 
the time of the Moghals, and in the time of Sh£h Jahdn it took a 
new form. The use of encaustic tiles was, at this time, to a great 
extent, discontinued, and the decorations' were executed' on a. hard 
kind of cement. This process being probably cheaper, the KasM 
designs were universally adopted in the period of Sh£h Jah^n, and 
we hardly meet with a mosque, a tomb^ or a gateway of this period 
which is not decorated with Kashi work. Strangely, writes Mr. 
Thornton, the Kashi design, as an architectural ornament, became 
almost entirely disused after the time of Shah Jahan, and the art 
was almost lost to the Panjab.t But the art has almost died out 
in both India and Persia, which employed it so largely on archi- 
tectural ornamentation ; and, while it has thus disappeared from the 
countries of the East, its home and place of birth, those of the West, 
which applied it to articles of every day use, have made great 
progress in it. . 

With regard to the JE'asM work at Lahore^ it may be men- 
tioned that there lived, in 1876, in that town, an artist in the work^ 
named Muhammad Bakhsh. He was then 97 years of age, and 
with him the secret of KasM work probably died, for he steadily 
refused to take pupEs.. 


According to Major Colo, R. E., the following oriental buildings are good 
examples of the early employment of tiles 

S. — Jami-!-Masjid, Badaon, 1223 A. D. 

2. — Tomb of Bahawal Haq^ Multto, 1250 A. 1). 

3. — Mosque of Tabrez, Persia, 1294 A. D. 

4. — Mosque of Obey Koum, Cairo {the earliest use of glazed tEea in CairoL 

1354 A. !>. , ' 

5. —Tomb of Tamerlane^s father,. Samarkand, tile Mosaic, 1404 A. D, 

6. — Tomb of Tamerlane, Samarkand, 1404 A. |>, 

8 Jam4l£ Eamiii Tomb, Delhi, do., 1528, A. B. 

9. — Tomb of Muhammad Mumin, at Nakodar, near Jalandhar, 1612 A'. By. 

10, — Jahtegir’s tomb, Lahore, tile Mosaic, 1627 A. B. 

11. — Wazxr Khan’s Mosque, Lahore, do., 1632 A. B. 

t Vide, Article, No. 91, Chapter II, page 204. 
t Thornton’s Lahore, page 148. 
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Persian Ins- 
crij/'tlon on a 
slab of mar- 
ble. 


TIic following is a Persian inscription on a slab of marble 
' in the Lahore Museum . — 

c)^ &%XiJ i-A-w® Jl^ 

4*«3jpOJi5 \y ytXj^ 4iiSAL* ^ jb ^LjJI ^ I 4iLAjL&Jt| 

} J 5 U, J j\4S> ^ i^pXS ^SJ jj\ 

uK^oS^Lid 

In the name of God, the merciful, whose aid I implore. During the auipl- 
cious reign of fiis Majesty Aurangzeb, Alamgir, the king, in the lSth year of his 
exalted accession, corresponding to lOSO Hijri, the slave of the iioyal Court, 
Shamsher Khan, Tarm, having, by the grace of Ood and the good fortune of the 
Emperor, conquered the country of Mandar for the servants of the victqrlou® 
State, built this citadel, edifice and well/* 

THE COINS IN THE LAHORE MUSEUM. 

The most valuable treasure of antiquarian interest, possessed 
by the Lahore Museum, is the stock of ancient coins of Yarious 
ages from the period of the Greek invasion to the present times* 

The numismatic studies and researches of Wilson, Prinsep, Ed- 
ward Thomas, General Cunningham, and other scholars, have don® 
much towards filling up the gaps in the history of India between 
the period of the Greek settlements and that of the Muhammadan 
invasions ; and to their labours we mainly owe our knowledge, 
however imperfect as yet, of the several dynasties of Greek, Indo- 
Scythian, Brahman and Hindu kings whose sway extended from 
Cabfil, Jalalabad and the defiles of the Khyber to the ancient 
Hesudra. Kingdoms and dynasties, rose, flourished, and fell during 
the interval of centuries that preceded the Muhammadan invasion of 
the country, of which not even the full names have been preserved. 
Towns and cities in turn flourished and decayed, of which nothing 
is on record, while their exact localities are even disputed* 
The evidence afforded by coins, furnishes a starting point for the 
history of kingdoms and dynasties long since forgotten. They 
enable the .antiquary, to' recover many ,a landmark ' in ancient ^ his- 
tory that has faded away, or been lost in the gulf of tradition and 
myth. They are, indeed like dissected maps of which the details 
may be filled in by subsequent patient and careful research* 

The credit of collecting so valuable a treasure is due to th# 
Punjab Government, which has recently published a catalogue of 
these coins, compiled by Mr. C. J. Rodgers. The coins are of the 
erreatest interest, and are calculated to afford invaluable help to 
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future Mstorians in the composition ’ of their works, although 
much reiiiaias to be done in the way of acquisition of^ specimens 
to connect the still-niissiug links of past history* 

Among the Graeco-Bactrian coins obtained by means of grant Silver coin 
made by the Panjab Government, the first to be mentioned is a 
silver coin of Alexander the Great. The obverse of this coin has 
a head to the right with a Eon’s head skin for a head-dress. The 
reverse bears the impression of Jupiter on a throne, with hawk in 
the right hand. 

There are the Greek coins of Antiochus Sophy tes, Diodotus, of 

Euthydemus I, Demetrius, Euthydemus II, Antimachus Theos, 

Eukratides, Heliokles, Antialkidas, Lysias, Diomedes, Archebius, 
Apollodotus, Strato, Agathokleias, Menander, Epander, Zoilus, 

Antimachus Nikephoros, Philoxenus, Nikias, Hippostratus, Amyn- 
thus, Hermaeus, KaHiope. 

The coins have for the most part the helmeted head of the 
king to the right, Hercules seated on a. rock to the left, with club mostly repre- 
in right hand, or Jupiter seated on a throne. Some have the bust y! 

of the king to the right with an elephant’s head for a head-dress, tbology. 
Others bear the impression of the head of Apollo, or of a lion, ele* 
phant, Indian bull, bullock, owl, &c. There are the figures of 
Athene standing front ,* Apollo standing, in the left hand a bow, 
and in the right an arrow ; Pallas to right holding, a thunderbolt 
in the right hand and wearing a shield on the left arm ; Victory to 
right, holding in the right hand a wreath. 

Many of these coins were obtained in frontier Districts and 
Afghanistan. The impressions on the coins represent mostly scenes 
from Greek Mythology. All the Greek kings struck coins of 
various denominations, weights and sizes in both sEver -and gold, 
and in copper. 

Of the Indo-Scythian kings of the Panjab, there are the coins Coins of 
of Manes, Azes, Azilises, Vonones, Spalahbres, Gondopharres, Sasan, thian k'ing»7 
Orthagnes, Abdagases, Pakores, Zeionises Hyrkodes, KadpMses I, 

Kadphises II, and Soter Megas. 

The inscriptions represent the king on horseback, holding in Inscriptions 
his hand a wreath ora spear; Zeus with a spear over the left coLs.^ ^ ^ 

shoulder ; Pallas with a thunderbolt in the right hand ; a king 
seated cross-legged on a cushion, with the right arm extended, and 
the left hand holding a spear ; female figure with a palm branch 
on the left shoulder ; Hercules with a club on the left shoulder ; 
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standing figure with spear in the right hand ; bearded head of 
king; horse galloping; figures of lion; bull; harnessed horse. 
Some of the impressions are striking. Kadaphes, the king, is repre- 
sented on a copper coin as seated on a garden chair^ with right 
hand extended. Kadphises II is represented on a gold coin as 
seated on a throne facing to the right, holding in his right hand 
a flower, and with his left hand resting on the left knee. ‘His coat 
covers his knee and part of the throne, and flames issue from his 
head and right shoulder. 

Bmmmm There are coins of Sassanian kings with inscriptions in Pahalwi 
and 'the bust of the king. The coins bear impressions of fire altars 
with flames. 


Gnpta coins. The Gupta coins have the image of Chandra Gupta, Lakshmi 
and Samundra Gupta variously represented. Chandra Gupta is 
represented as dressed in a long-tailed coat, with a bow in his right 
hand and the bird standard behind the right arm. 

Xakshmi "is seated on a lotus flower, cross-legged, holding a 
wreath in her right hand and a lotus flower in the left. 


Buddhist 

COIBS. 


There are also Buddhist coins with inscriptions in Indian Pali 
and images of females, deer, snake, &c. 

Corns of the There are silver coins of the Khalifas of Baghdad, Almansur 

Khalifata. ^ g Harun-al-RasMd (173 A. H.), Elmamum {200 A. H.), 

hfmmadan silver coins of the early Muhammadan kings of Sindh, Abdul 

K i n gs of Rahman, Muhammad Amir Abdullah, Amir Ahmad and Aii. 

omali. 

Muhamma- The Museum is rich in Muhammadan coins of aE ages, 
dm coins. noticing the coins of different kings, some paAiculars of interest 
•relating to the life of each have been added, which, it is hoped, will 
be found useful as affording facility of reference in larger works on 
Jndian -History. 

THE 6SA2IIYIDE BIIASTI. 

Genealogy of the Kings of Ghazni. 

SABUKTAGIN. 


.f 


MahLdd. 


AMnl liastiid. 


MasUd I. 


1 


•IbraPjm. 
Masiid III 


. f , 

Stilium Arsalan. 


Modnd. 
Masdd II. 
Bahrdm Shah. 
Khnarow Shah. 


.1 


Muhammad. 


•Farakhzad, 


Etorow Malik. 
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Amir Nasir-ud-din Sahuktagin, originally a private koTse- 
man in the service of Alaptagin, and a Tartar by birth. Died in 
Tarmuz, in Balkh, in August, 997 A. D. in tibie 56th year of his 
age. Burial place Ghizni. Flourished in the time of Almoatti, 
Khalif of Baghdad. 

Coin:— 

califs alll J. 

ail ,;3*jCas: 

** Tber® is no God bat God, and Mohammad is the Prophet of God. God Is 
one, w-lth no -compfer* Obedient to tibe command of God. Nab aUtu Sabaktagi&» 

ton of Mansiir.** • ■ 

Oa the death of Suhuktagin, his eldest son Mahmud being 
absent on an expedition, his second son Ismail was crowned king 
at Balkh. A silver coin of Ismail in the Museum has the following 
inscription on it ; — 

dU ^lUI ; M\ )\ 3 

** Thera ia no God but God, and Mnhaaimad Is the Prophet of God. God is 
«se, with no compeer. Obedient to the command of Ctod, lamail aon of Nnb, 
son of Mamnir.” - 

SuUan Tamn-ud-daydaA, 

or the asylum of Faith, and the right hand of State, known 
also as Bntshikan, or the Iconcolast, the eldest son of Subuk* 
tagin. Died of the stone «n 29th April, 1030, in the 63rd year of 
his age and the 33rd of his reign. Was buried by torch-light in 
Kasr Ferozi, or the palace of triumph, at Ghizni. Flourished in 
the time of Alkadar BiUab, the Abbasi, Khalif of Baghdad. 

Coin after the Kalima : — : 

Jilka4ar Blikh, Yaiiln-ud-dAalAb Anua*al-M^ 

In 419 A. H. he struck the* following coin atI«hore which' 
.he here 'caHs Mahmddpur* :— ■ 

^ ^ iJ-e 

^ BUWriOod. fhis sria wu BtoiieketlfiAB4^r,iB 119. 
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l.-Ha«ir. 

ud-dm' Sm* 
buktagiiL 


2.— Amlrls- 
xatils 


Se— SultSsi 
Mfthmidt 
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. The coin bears, the name of the Khalif and of Mahmiid with his 
, usual , titles. The reTerse and the margin have inscriptions in 
Hindi characters. 

4.— Miiham- Oil the death of 'Mahmud. Muhammudj his son^ was raised 

to the throne of Ghizni ; but he had reigned only five months, when 
he was blinded and deposed by his twin brother, Masiid L 

There is a unique silver coin of Muhammad in the Museum, 
bearing the following inscription : — 

“There !3 no God but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. God is 
one. He has no compeer. The splendour of State, the beauty of reiigion, Mu» 
hammad son of Mahmud, struck at Indrab. ** 

5*>-~Ma.si^d Masud I, son of Mahmud, having deposed liis brother, 
Muhammad, ascended the throne in 1031. Was deposed by the 
army, and put to death in the castle of K'lii in 10i2, He was con- 
temporary with Alkadar Biliah, Khalif of Baghdad. 

Coin : — after the Kalima : — 

“Obedient to the command of God, victorious of the religion of God, 
Masdd.’* 

a— M&u* Maudud, son of Masiid, was crowned king at Ghizni in 

1042. Died, 24th December 1049. He reigned in the time of 
Alkaem, Khalif of Baghdad, 

Coin : — 


di3i^ b 

“ Obedient to the command of God, the star of State, the leader of religion, 
Maudud, son of Masud.*’ 

On the reverse is the impression of .a bull, with, the Hindi words 
. : Sri Samanta Deva over it In some of the 'coins Maudud styles 
'himself H&ul Victory.” In his coins 

7.-^Ab<lnl ■ Abdul Kashid, son of Mahmud, ascended the throne' in 1 05 1; 
aibid* reigned- only one year when he was deposed by Toghral, 

a usurper,. His titles were:-*'' 
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The honor of State and ornament of religion,” 
wliicli lie iniJcribed on his coin. 

tke son of Masiid, died in 1058, after reigning , g_parakh- 
six years. He reigned while Alkaein still sat on the throne of the 
Khalifat, supported in ’ his spirtualities-by Toghral Beg, the Em- 
peror of Persia. He coined under the title of, ■ ■ 

** The splendour of State, the excellent of religion, Farakhzdd.” 

Some of his coins bear 'the inscription : — ■ 

“ The splendour of State, the father of brarery Famkhzad.*’ 

On the reverse is the impression of a ball, over which in 
Hindi is the incription Sri Samania Devi, 

the brother of Fardkhzad, and son of Masdd, as- 9.— I bra- 

cended the throne on his brother’s death, and died in 1098, 
after reigning forty-two years. 

Coin — The Ealwia followed by — 

** God is One, without compeer.’* 

Then follow the name and title of the king : — 

** Obedient to the command of God, the asylum of State, the father of vic- 
tory, Ibrahim, son of Masud.” 

Some of the coins bear the imscription : — 

^UaLvJl 

** The great Sultan, the most powerful of kings, the most noble of sovereigns, 

IhraMm-” 

Another coin has the following inscription 
Obv : — 

jibl5 

** 'The great and Just Sultan, the mightiest of ■ kings, the most noble of so- 
vereigns, the father of victory, Ibrahim,” , ' 

Mev:~ 

^'UJI 41! J^-o^! 433! ;i3 

“There is no God but God, and Muhammad, the Prophet of God. Obedient 
to the command of God, the king of Islam.** 
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A silver coin of Lahore has on the obverse — 

Xii© ^great and jmt Sultin, the f&tber ofviclory^ Ibrafeim. This Oirham 
was struck at Lohon” 

On the reverse is the figure of a buih with Sri Samania Dma 
in Hindi characters. 


10, — MaaM 
III. 


Masdd III, sou of Ibrahim, ascended the throue oa the death 
of his lather. Ha reigned from 1898 to 1 1 14. 

Coin:— 05i;: — 

aiJI| 

Ji4V : — 

j»USl j Jtlp |%ks>SI ^llaLJf 

Obv :— 

“ Unto the Lord alone praise is doe. There is no God but God, md Mubaiss- 
road is the Prophet of God, Hopendsnt entirely upon God, the king of Islam, 
the fountain of prosperity* 

Eev : — 

“The great Saltsn, the dignified of State, the- asylum of religion, the dig- 
nified, Iir.ain Masfid,” 

The copper coins have on them the figure of a btdl with the 
'words Sri Sanumia Dma in Hindi, the inscription being r — 

** The just Sultin, the source of prosperity, Maafid,” 

11*— SultM Sultdn ArsaUaa, son of Masiid III, who succeeded his father 

Arsakn, the throne of Qhizai, had reigned three years when he was 

put to death, in the 27th year of his age. 

' « Cmm— 

^Jujl jdapSI ^IkUl 

“The great Sultln, M&lik AraaHan/* 

' If,— Bah- ■■ ■■ Brfsr4m;'Shih, the son- of. MasM III, ,«u«%ed^ A»allaii, ■ 
lim Shill, ■ : andt . mgned peac.eably for thirty-five years-, died in 1152. 

Coin :-***Aft6r the eoiifession of fm 

. . - ; 

■ Sk 

&\u )ysS\ 
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Gaide<l by God^ the streogtli of State, Sanjar,'** 

Mev : — 

‘‘‘ The right haad of State, Bahtdm Shah.’* . 

We here find the name of Sanjar, king of Persia, to whom 
the SuMa of Ghi^ni now owed allegiance, inscribed on the coin, 
instead of that of the Khalif of Baghdad, whose power was on the 
decline* 

Khnsrow Shah, the son of the Emperor Bahr^m, was sa- 

■ ... oBan. 

luted king of Ghizni on the death of his father. He died at 
Lahore in 1160, having reigned in peace for seven years. 

Coin : after the Confession of Faith. 

Ohv:~ ^ 

Mm : — 

^UaLJI 

Gbv : — 

«« Abiding by the command of God, the strength of State, Sanjar,” 

Mm : — 

®*The great Snltin, the honoar of State, Ehusrow Shah.” 

Khnsrow Malik, the son of Khusrow Shah, ascended the is.—Khiis- 
throne. He was destined to be the last of the line of Ghizni 
kings, who had reigned from 962 to 1186, or for 224 years. Lahore 
was reduced by SnMn Muhammad Ghori in 1186, 'and the em-' 
pile passed from the honse of Ghizni to that of Ghonr.* 

Coin; — 

\®® The great Snltln, the lamp of State, Khusrow Malik.**' 

On some of the coins the Snltan is styled I gW, or Crown of 
State. 

* Fide page 12 
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THE GHOEI MD TAETAE SLA?B DYNASTIES. 
Genealogy of the Tartar Ghori dynasty of Kings. 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD GHORI, 

- was sitcceeded btf Ms Slave and Oemrai 
Qutab-ii<i>dm Ebak. 

ArAm Shdh, Daughters 

married Shams-ud-dm Allamasli. 
the adopted soa aad son-m-law 
of Qatub«ud-dla, 


Kukua-ad-di'a £ 
Feroze Shah. 

I, 

AIa-ad*din Masud 
Shah. 


Saltdaa Eazla. 


Moiz-ad-dia 
Bahram Shah, 


Nasir-ad-dia 
Mahmud Shah. 


Daughter, 

married 

Ghiaa-ud-dla 

Balhau* 

Molz-iid-dia 
Kera Kliaa, 


Eekuhad. 


Sultan Shahab-ud-dm, sxirnamed Muhammad Ghori bin 
dfa Muham- who truly laid the fomidatious of the Muhammadan empire ia Hiadu- 
mad Ghon. march to his western provinces when he was assas- 

sinated on the banks of the Indus by the Ghakkars, on March 1 4th, 
1206. His body was conveyed, in mournful pomp, to Ghizai, 
%vhere he was interred. He had reigned thirty-two years, from 
the commencement of his reign at Qhizni. 

Coin : 

Obv : — 

**Tbe great Sultan, the honour of the world and religion, the father of ¥ic» 
tory, Muhammad. 

Rev : — 

dJJl aji M 

There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God, The 
Conqueror of the religion of God, the Chief of the faithful.*’ 

liar gin to Obv:— 

SjXj j ■ 

■" Slargm io Rev t— - . 

** He is the Lord who sent His Prophet for guidance with a true religion 
that ho might cause timt religion to ti-iumph over all others. ■’ 

* Alkoran Sura Faiuh 
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Tiiere are no coins in the Museum of Quib-ud-dk^ who 
succeeded Muhammad Ghori ; but there are coins of Taj-ud-diii 
YelduZj who was in temporary possession of the Panjab soon after 
the accession of Qatb-ud-din in 1206. • , _ 

The coins of Yelduz in the Museum have the following 'in- 
scription .on them ; — ^ ■ 

Obv t — ^ 

^iLLd jjli 

The great Sultan, the father of victory, Yelduz, the king.’* 

Mev : — 

Horseman with star beneath and a Hindi passage. 

One specimen has the following inscription 
Ohvi— 

^jJl ^ 

Rev 

Obv:— 

** The great Sultdn honoured in the world and religion.” 

Rev : — 

“ The slave of the honoured king, the erown of the world and of religion, 

Yelduz.^’ 

Another specimen has the inscription : — 

5ju.s> ^jJ) ^ 

«* Honoured in this world and in religion, the slave of God, Yelduz. ” 

There are also the coins of Pirthwi Raja, the Rdja of Ajmer, who The ^Coina 
was taken prisoner by Muhammad Ghori in the celebrated battle 
of Narain * They have on the obverse the figure of a horseman, 
with the inscription Sri Prithwi Deva, and on the reverse the 
figure of a bull with the words Sri Asawari Samanta Deva,ixL 
Hindi.' 

On the death of his father, Qutb-ud-din, in 1210, Arfm Shah, a^Shams- 
his only son, ascended the throne ; but he was deposed the same ^ 

year by Shams-ud-din Altamash, who reigned until 1235, when he 
died. He was buried at Delhif ' 

Coin : Obv : — 

^llaLJl J ^IkLJI 

Bev : — 

dUb dill fill jJIH 

* Vide pag® 13 ante, , 

t The tomb of Shams-nd-dfn Altamash is outside the north-western corner of 
the Masjid Quwwat-uMslam near the Qutb Minar, DeM^^Asar-m-Smadid, 
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Ohv 

** Xlie great Sul to. tlie sun of the would and religion, ’liie isAm of violory^ 
Altamash, the king, the head of the faithful,** 

Mm / : — 

. ** There is no God, but God, and Muhainiaad is the Prophet of God* 
Alimistansar Billah, the head of the faithful/* 

The following coin was struck by tkis king at Lahore 

Met/ 'i — in circle* 

Jap 

0^2/ : — ■ Meu : — 

** The just and great king Sulto Altamash/* '** Struck at Lahore." 

4.— Rukn- Rukn-ud-dm Feroz was crowned king m the death of his 

ud-dfn Feroz. Delhi. He was defeated and deposed by his sister, Sultaim 

Eazia Begam, during the year of his accession (November 1236.)* 
Coin; 

** The great Sultlin, the pillar of State and religion, Feroz Sh£h." 

Another coin has the impression of a bull, with the Hindi 
words : — 

** Suritan Sri Rufca-ud-dia.” 

And the impression of a hojraeman. - 

^ 5.— Sultoa Sultdna Razia, who succeeded her brother, Rukn-ud-din Peroz^ 

occupied the the throne until 1239, when she was put to death* 
She was buried at Delhif 
Coin; — 

^jJ! ^ l%laduJf ^UoLiwJI 

♦* The great Sulto, contentol in this world and the next, the Ssito." 

Some of the coins have only the word Razia* 

0.«-Molz- Moxz-ud-dln Bahrdm Shih, son of Altamash, who succeeded 
Sultfoa, was deposed and put to deatih in 12414 
^ ‘ ' Coin—OSt^:— 

Bull over which, in Hindi, if the inscription Sri Moij” . . 

■ Mmj :~ ■ 

Horseman, 

Ala-ud- ■ Ala-ud-din Masud, who succeeded lfoiz-ud*<Kn Bahr&n Sb^^h, 
^ -If as He was deposed by Ms unde, 

Nfeif-ud-din Mahmiid, and placed in confinement in 1246. 

, * His tomb is situated in Malikpur, sear Delhi. 

t Eima Sultoa is buried .in ' sew Delhi, sear the Tsrkisaa Gate,— Gurr 
Bkpkm* 

t His tomb la aitmted is Alailkpur, sear Delhi 
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Cmn : — 

LioJ! g,3<s> ^%lal^S} ^IkLJI 

** Tlie great SiiltSa, elevated la State aad religloa, the father of i^ictorja 
Masud Shih, the king. Strack daring the reign of lm£m Mustasam, the Chief of 

the faithful.” / • 

NSsir-ud-dia Mahmdd, son of Shams-ud-din Altamash, who S.—Nlsir. 
succeeded Ala-ud-dia Masud, reigned for more than 20 years, when 

be died in 1266 . 

Cmn : — 

The great Sultan, the victorious of State and religion, the father of victory, 

Mahmdd* the son of SaMn, Struck during the reign of Imam Mustasam, the 
Chief of the faithful.” 


Ghias-ud-dia Balban, the son-in-law of Altamash, occupied g.-^Ghias* 

the throne until 1286, when he died.=^ ud-din Bah 

ban. 

Coin:. Obv : — 

^UaLJl 

Obv : — 

** The great Sultdn, the asylum of State and religio’n, the father of victory, 

Sultdn Balkan ” 


Mm : — 


** The Imam, defender of the faithful, Muptasam, 

Margin : — 

CyJS»^^#o 

** This cola has been struck in the metropolis of Delhi.” 


Mofz-ud*djn KekuMd, grandson of Qhias-ud-din Balban, who io.--M©i«- 
succeeded, reigned until 1288, when he was murdered by Jalal-ud- 

din Feroz, EHIjai 
Coin: ■Obv:--- 

0|jJI ^ ^%iaS>3f ^IkLJl 

Mev't— ■ 

The great Suittn, the honour of State and religion, the father of victory, 
the King Kekubdd, The head of the faithful, Imam Mustasam.” 

* He is buried in Dar-ul*Amaa in the precincts of Quth Minar, Delhi— Casr 
Stephen^ p. 79. 
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1.— J alal- 
isd-dia Feroz 
SMh. 


2.“-AIa‘tid- 
dioj Khiljai. 


3.— Q m t b- 
nd-dfa Maba- 
rak Shah* 


From the accession of Qutb-ud-dln to the death of Keknbad^ 
the Tartar slave Ghori kings had reigned for a period of eighty- 
three yearsj 1205 to 1288. 

TEE HOUSE OF KHILJAL 

Genealogy of Tartar Khiljai Dynasty of Kings. 


Jalal-ud*dm, Khiljai Gugrish Khan. 

, ! ^ ' 

Ala-ud'dm, Khiljai. Almas Beg edias Alaf Khaa, 

Shahab-ud-dm Umar, Qatb-nd-di'a Mubarak Shah, 

Khiljai. Khiljai. 

Jalal-ud-din Feroz Shah, the chief of the Khiljai tribe, sue** 
ceeded Kekubad on the throne of India, at the age of seventy. He 
had reigned for a period of seven years, when he was murdered by 
his nephew, Ala-iid-dia, in 1295, 

Coin : — 

IJjJI ^43aS>Jl ^ILLJI 
aJI die* 

** The great Sultto, the glory of State and religion, the father of victory, 
Feroz Shdh, the SuMn. The Amir of the faithful, Im£m Mustaaam.** 

Ala-ud-din, Khiljai, was crowned king in the latter end of 1296, 
and died* in 1316, after a reign of 20 years. 

Coin: Ohv : — 

lAjJ! |>Jas>SI ^ILLwJ! 

Bev : inside — 

31 argin : — 

^ 

Ohv:— 

** The great Sultan, the exalted of State and religion, the father of victory, , 
Muhammad ShSb, the king.” ■ 

Bev : — 

The second Alexander, the right hand of State, the vlctorlons, , the Amir of 
the faltMuI. 

Margin : — 

** This coin was struck at the capital of Delhi In 701.’* 

Qatb-nd-dm Mubarak ShSh ascended ' the throne;^ 1317 and 
was murdered in 1329* 

Coin% Obvi— 

o: A' 4*3^0 K^itK DelhL--*-*A.sar'fW*^«3(iJt£iclfcl« ' 
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Mevi— 

^ypLJI 

^IJI 

Marffini^ 

fjua l*A«.*oS! j^Iai I«J^ 

Eev:— 


*® The great Imto, the Khalif of God, the chemher of the world, the star of 
State and religion, the father of victory,” 

Mem — 

**' Mubarak Shdh, the king, son of the king, strengthened fey the grace of Uod, 
the Amir of the faithful/* 

Margin:-- 

This coin w^as struck in the Bar-uMsiam, in the year flT. 

The Khiljai dynasty lasted from 1288 to 1321. 

THE TOGHLAK DYNASTY. 


Genealogy of the T artar Slave Dynasty of Togh laks, 

Sister marriei Salar Rajafe. " * ^ 


Pate/ Khdn. 

Ghiis-nd-dCa fl. 


Feroi Shih. 


Nasir*ld-din 
Muhammad Toghlak II, 


f 


Hamayiin, sumamed 
Sikandar Shah. 


1 


Zafar Khan. 
Abubakr. 


Ghias-ud'dm Toghlak I. 
Muhammad Toghlak I, 




MahmM 
Toghlak, 

Ghias-ttd-din Toghlak, the son of a Turki slave of Ghias-iid-dm 
Baiban, by an Indian mother, was, by the tmanimons voice of the 
people, elected emperor* He was killed by the fall of a pavilion 
in 1325,=^ 

Coin:— 

" ' .b^iLur 

** The valiant Sultan, the asylum of State and religion, Toghlak Shah, the 
conquering aing, the Amir of the faithfuL This coin was struck at Delhi, the 

capitad, in 722/* ■ • 

Some of his coins have the inscription in Hind% Sri Sultan 
GMa$-nd*d{n, 

Muhammad Toghlak, the eldest son of Ghias-nd-din Toghlak, 
who succeeded his father, reigned for a period of 27 years, when 
he died in 1351. 

Coin : — 

The warrior in the path of God, Muhammad, son of Toghlak Shah/’ 


l.-“Gbiaa- 
ud-d£n Togh- 
lak. 


2. -“Muham- 
mad Toghlak. 


* His tomb is situated in the environs of Delhi. 
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Abti BakFj Umar, Usman, AH*” 

Some of his coins have the inscription : — 

Struck m the time of Muhammad Toghlak, the slave of God, and dependent 
on His mercy,” 

Another coin has the inscription : — 

5 Its „ 

®‘ Struck in the time of the slave of God, dependent on His mercy, Muham- 
mad, son of the noble martyred king, Toghlak Shih, in 747.” 

The following inscription occurs on a coin : — 

d3d ^ILLJ! glhsl ^ 

4AAj y <3*<«i3C5i3Lib fi (3^ 4.iwaJ 

“ This coin became current in the time of the slave of God, dependent on. His 
mercy, Muhamarnd Toghlak. 

Verily, he who obeys the king, o1>eys God* 

Struck at Delhi, the capital, in 73L” 

Another specimen has the inscription : — 

Uoju ^ S ^ J 

** Obey God, obey the Prophet,*and him who may be in authority among yon, 
Muhammad, 735.” 

The king never denies justice to all, or any, of his subjects.” 

Ooe specimen has the inscription : — 

aU Vf*A 

** The slave of God, dependent on His mercy, Muhammad Toghlak, 731.” 

“ Country and State belong unto the Lord,” 

Peroz Shah Toghlak, cousin of Mohammad Toghlak, who suc- 
ceeded the late king, reigned for 38 years, when hedied^ in 1388 * 
<7am:- — 

<iL. 

^UdLJI 

dl6*. dSJll 

' '** The great Sultan, the sword of religion, .the Amir. of the' faithful, the father 
of victory, the king Feroz Shah ; may hk kingdom last for ever.” 

®* This coin was struck in the time of the Imkra, the Amir of the faithful, the 
father of victory, Almustasad Billah, may he reign for ever f 

There is a coin of Fateh Khfin,t son of Feroz Shah, with the 
following inscription : — 

4^ The tomb of Feroz Shfih k .situated in the village Houz Khas, Delhi — Garr 
157* 

t Fateh Khan died in 1374 during the Kfe-time of hk father, and was buried 
in Qadam Sharif, about a mile and-a-half to the south of the Lahori gate of mo* 
dem Delhi. The sacred foot-print believed to be the impression of the foot of the 
Prophet Muhammad, on a small slab of marble was placed over the grave. The 
place has been since known as Qadam Shari/* 
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409^ 


' aUI 

jds> »3MCact«,..4Jl |»USf ^ 

Faleb Kli&s soa of Feroz BMhf may his digaity, by the grace of God, last 

for c¥er.®* 

*® Struck ia the time of Imdm, the Amir of the faithful, the father of victory 
Almostasad ; may hh Khalit last fot ever f® 

Abiibakr Sh^h, the grandson of Feroz Shah Toghlak, who 
succeeded Ghias-ud-din II, and had reigned one year and six 
months (1S89 A. D.), is represented by the following coin : — 

, Ohv :— 


Rev : — 




Jjlil 

Abohakr Sh£h, sou of Zaffar, son of Feroz Shdh, the SaMn, struck in the 
time of Khalifa Abti Abdullah ; may his Khalifat last for ever 1 792,*® 

Nasir-tid-din Muhammad Toghlak II, succeeded Abubakr in 
1390, and occupied the throne for six years.^ He is represented 
by coins bearing the following inscription : — 

^IkL^ 

** Muhammad Sh£h SuHIn, the deputyf of the Amir of the faithful ; struck 
ia the capital of Delhi, 793.” 

Some of hm coins bear the inscription : — 


,<* Muhammad Shih, the sou of Feroz Shih SuItSu, (in the time of the 
Khalifa), the head of the faithful, may his B^alifat last for ever f ® 

Nasir-nd-dia Muhammad Toghlak II was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Humaytn, surnamed Sikandar ShAh- but he died 
after a reign of 45 days. He was succeeded by Mahmud Toghlak, 
during whose reign India was invaded by Tamerlane (1398 
A. D.) Mahmiid died in 1412, after an inglorious reign of twenty 
years. He is wspresented by a gold coin hearing the following 
inscription:— ' • 

The gre&t SulMn, the father of victory, Mahmdd Shah, eon of Muhammad 
Sh4h, sou of Feroz Shdh Huitin, Struck in the time of the Imim, the head o.f 
the faithful, may his khalifat last for ever !** . ' 

* His tomb is situated close to that of his father, Feroz Shdb, in Delhi 
t The Muhammadan kiogs took a pride- in callinsf themselves the deputy of 
the Khaiif of Baghdad, The expression Amir of the faithful eiguides the Khaiif 
of the time. 


5.— Abu* 
bakar SbAh, 


e.^Nasir- 

ud-dia 

h a m m a tt 

Toghlak Ih 


7.— .Hums- 
ydu. 

Mahmdd 

Toghlak. 
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The . Toghlak dynasty lasted from 1321 to 1398, or, inckid- 
iog the period involved in Tymur’s invasion, to 1412. 


.THE SIAD DYMSTY. 


Syad KliizarKliln. ' 
i 

Syad Mubarak Shah. 

I 

§yad Muhammad Shah. 

1 

Syad Ala*ud*din. 


Khizar Khan,. the' founder of the Syad dynasty of kings, and 
‘ originally viceroy of Lahore, on assuming the sovereign authority? 
struck no coin in his own name, but ruled India in the name of 
Tymiir, to whom he remitted tribute, and whose name he caused 
to be read in the Khutba. 

2. —Syad Mubarak Shah, who succeeded his father, Khizar Kh£% in 
1421, was murdered by conspirators in 1435, while at worship 
in a mosque at Delhi.* The following is the inscription on bis 
coin : — t 


** Mubarak Shdh Sultdn, the deputy of the Amir of the faithful. Struck In 
the capital of Delhi in 835. 

3^_Syad Syad Muhammad Shah, who succeeded his father, occupied 
the throne for twelve years, when he died, in 1445. f His coin 
has the following inscription : — 

dUa ^UaL« 

** Sultdn Muhammad Shdh, eon of Farid Shah, (struck in the time of) tho 

Khaiif, the Amir of tlie faithful, may hie Khalifat last for ever I 847.*' 

A copper coin of this king has the following inscription : — 

61^5 ^IkLa 

Afi, At^ 

Sultan Mubamad Shlih, son of Farid Sh&h, son of Khizr SMh (struck in the 

time of) the Khaiif, the Amii of the faithful, may his Khalifat last for e¥er! 816," 

THE LODIDMASTY. 

Bahlol Lodi, 

Ala-ud*dm, 

■■■ I 

Sikandar.' , / ■ 

■■.I 

Ibmhim, ■ 


* His tomb is situated in village Muharakpur near the mausoleum of Safdar 
Jang, about five miWto the south of modern Belhu^CarrSkptt^n.p. 160. 

t The tomb of Syad Muhammad Shah is m tho village ot Ivhyrpar (near 
Delhi) dose to the tomb of his predecessor Mubarak Shah,”— /5fd. 
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Bahlol reigned for thirty-eight years and died* in 1488. His 
coins bear the following inscription ; — 

^lkL» alss 

•* Dependent on God, Bahlol Shah, tlie Sultdn. Struck in the time of the 
Amir of the faithfal, — may ills Khalifat last for ever the capital of Delhi, in 

S5S.” 

Sikaadar, who- succoeikd his father, Bahlol, had leigaed for a 
period of tweyty-eighi; yw^ars and five months, when he died, in 
15l7.f His coin has the inscription : — 

A^A 

u Dependent on God, Sikandar Shdh, son of Bahlol Sinlh, Saltan. Struck in 
the time of the Amir of laithfu!, may his Khalifat last for ever, in the capital of 
Delhi, in 893.” 

Ibrahim Lodi, who succeeded his father in 1517, was slain in 
1526 , in the great battle fought between the Indians and the 
M.oghals at Panipat, in which the supremacy of the latter, under 
their great leader Babar, was established. 

Coin : — 

** Dependent on <5od, Ibrahim Shah, son of Sikandar Shah Sultdn. Struck 
in the time of the Amir of the faithful, may his Khalifat last for ever 1” 


THE SUE DYNASTY. 


HASSAN KHAN SDR. 


c: 


Sher Sh4h Sur. 


'1 


Nizam Khdn. 


Salem Shah Sur. Daughter married Muhammad Shah 
( Sur, Adili. 

Feroz Shhh Sur. 


Adil BUh Sur, 

Sikandar Sh^ 

Sur, 

Sher Shiih was crowned king of Bengal in 1539, and, on the 
flight of Humayiin to Cabul, assumed the sceptre of royalty at 
Agra the following year. He was killed by the bursting of a 
shell, in Kaliojar, in 1545. His coin bears the following in- 
scription : — 

05-1/ ■ ■ ' 

■ Alargin 

JaU! UjJl ^ jsiy . 

* The tomb of BahloM-Lodi is situated outside the western wall of tlxe 
enclosure of the shrine of Nasir-ud-dm, Cheragh-i- Delhi, in a garden ^ known as 
Jodh Bagh. — Asar-ns-SanadicL 

t His tomb is situated in Qatb, Delhi 


I.— Bahlol 
Lodi. 


2.— Sikan- 
dar Lodi. 


3.— I bra - 
him Lodi, 


. 1.— ‘S^h e r 
Shah Sur. 
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Mev 

^ 4IJ SI S 

“ Sher Shill, the Sultia ; may God perpetaate his kingdom aad State ! Tho 
frieod of religion ami the world, the father of vietory, the jiist SsilMn, There is 
no God, hilt God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God, Ahnimkr, 

Usman and AIL*' 

z--Salem Jalal Kh^Q was crowned Emperor of Hindustan in tbe for- 
Shih Sttr, Kalinjar, in 1545, by the title of Islam Shih, though he 

was familiarly known as Salem Shdh. He reigned for about fi?e 
years, and died at Gwalior in 1553. He struck coin bearing the 
following inscription : — 

diil aUs jikjf ^1 

UjJI Jin. 

** The father of victory, IsMm Shih, the son of Sher Shdh, the .Sultin, may 
God perpetuate his kingdom ! Struck in the time of the Amir, the defender of 
the faith, the splendour of the religion and of the world.** 

3 , — Muham- Muhammad ShSh Siir, Adili, the sou of Nizam Kh&n, assumed 

the Imperial diadem in 155a His coins bear the inscription : — 

41 ^llsLJ) aU» Ja«r. 

“ The warrior by the grace of God, In the cause of xeligioB, Mohammad 

Sh4h the Snlt&n | may Goa perpetuate his kingdom f* 

4 . — I bra- Ibrahim SbSh Sir, the brother-in-law of Mohammad Sh&h» 

himShihSnr. throne. A copper coin of hia bears the inscrip- 

tion :— 

ijJi& 

‘ ' Struck in the time of the Amir, the defender (of religion), the father of ric- 
tory, the Sultan Ibrahim ShSh } may God perpetuate hia reign I 962.” 

5.— Sikan- Pi b andar ShAh S6r, having expelled Ibrahim Sh&b, assumed 
darShihSur. jjjg regalia of royalty, but died in Bengal after a brief reign. 
His ccdns bears the inscription : — 

^U» ^ ,3llaUUU.>A*5C- 

• w 

»Straokinl2ietiineoiAadr, thaiwteBder{ofrdig:oB)i d«ptBde&t O)BQed^ 
Slkaadat StA the SaltfOi 962." . 



QEHBAIiOGT OP THJBJ MOGHAL DYNASTY. 

(1) KUTB-UD-DIN AMIR TYMUB GURGAN. 

■ (2) JalAI-nd'din Miran Shih. 

(8) Sttltin Muiammad Mirza. 

(4) SaltSa A^u Said Miraa. 
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1. -A m i r Qiitb-ud'-dio Amir Tymiir, Qu^gaa, siiraamed Sahib4*QiraB-i- 
fmuT» called also Tymiir Beg aad Tymur Lang, from bis lameness. 

Born near Kesh (Shafar Sabz) April 6tb, 1336* He was fifth in 
descent from Earatchar Miyan, the relative and connseMor of 
Ohangez Khiin. Died February 8th, 1405, at Atrar, 74farsacgs 
from Samarkand, at the. age of 70 ; buried at Samarkand, in a 
tomb which he had himself caused to be erected for the purpose. 
He is represented in the Museum by a silver coin, bearing the 
following inscription : — 

Obv : — 


Eev : — 


<^y~ 


vaI ,-^1 ^ 3 ! 4 ! 3 

** SulMn Mabmiid Yarlaghi Amir Tymlir, Gurgan.t 
There is no God, but God, and Muhammad Is the Prophet of God, TBL’^ 

2,— Babar. Zahir-ud-dm Mohammad Babar. Born 148S. His mother 
was Kotluk Nigar Khanam, the daogther of Yuni Khan, the grand 
Khan of the horde of Moghals. Died in his palace at Charbagbi 
near Agra, on 26th December, 1530, at the age of 47. His body 
was, at his own desire, carried to Oabul and buried in a beautiful 
spot marked out by himself on a hill near the city. Title after 
death, Geti Sitani, Firdaus MahanL His coin bears the inscrip- 
tion ot Kalima^ the names of the four Khaliis of Islim and the 
King’s name; — ■ 

“ Zahir nd-dia Muhammad Babar Badshah'i'Ohizi.** 

S.— -Hisma- Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Humayfin. He was bom in the 

citadel of Cabul on March 6th, 1508, and ascended the throne 
at Agra on 29 th December, 1530. His mother was Miham 
Begam, a relative of Saltan Husain Mirza, of Khor^an, Died 
in his palace, in the Din Panah fort of Delhi, through a fall from 
the marble steps of his library, on the evening of 24th January,. 
1556, in the 48th year of his age, after a reign of rather more 
than 25 years. He was. buried at Delhi Title after death 
Jamiat Ashiani. 

His coin after the JKhZima bears the following inscription : — 

j ^%hs>31 ^UaLJI 

“ The great Sultto, the revered sovereign, Muhammad Humayun, the va- 
W5«yh. mmetuate his kingdom and State 1 Struck at 
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• -1 or coin of K&rardn Mirza, brother of Hamayun 

There is a si v PanWb for some time,* with the 

who had been governor of the PanjAD lo 

following inscription ; 

•• SS dr1nd“ ‘struck at 

Caolaliar la S5l.” 

0.r-.. F.»q, 

f'^1 SoaofHamj^ S.-Akta 

AbulFate^ castle of Amarkot, m lower Smdh, 

Bano born ^ ^ak 

on District, on 

naur, m the Gntda p sixty-three, after reign- 

"^|^°T‘'Laa<i.o».emootto. He e,a.,b«riea at Sikend,,. 

'Z aU Title after death, .Irak 4.K«».. 

^ 1 fiopcimens in the Museum of the coins of 

Il.„,„eaekeml Lahore, The, bear the ioacrip- 

Akbar, struck m the mmu v . 

« God is (Akbax) great. Eminent is His glor?.” 

-raWnce to his claims to divine powers 

• Thishas.ofcourse.referencet^ 

for the sentence may also mean, Akbar is uo , 

gold earn of Akbar. atraek at Agra, haa the Mowi.g ia- 

c T I'l A Muhammad Akbar, Badshah-i-Ghazi, may 
.. The great Sul^ . KtsTAgra/in 971.“ 

God perpetuate his reign and btate . 

A grfd coia atroek io the Lahore Miot haa the i.»:npl.oh 

,5X. dJU J' -Ik ,^>1* aU.di, .ieSi ^ Ji» 


# VitU pages 2*2 and 23 stcpta. 
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** JalM'Ui -dim Mabammad Akbar, Badsbab-i-GbazI, may God porpetaate bis 
kingdom md State I Sferack at the <?apltal of Lahore is 976. ** 

In some other coins Lahore is called € 4 a,A*^lai^l^l 4 3ar--ui^ 

StJianat, or the capital. Many coins of Akbar have the Kali- 
ma in square, and the names of the four companions of the Prophet. 
Some have on them the inscription : — 

God is great, aad eminent is His glory.** 

^^6,— Jabla- Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir. Born al Fateiipar Sikri 

on September 2nd, 1569. His mother w^as Jodh Baiy Princes of 
Jodhpur, called Maryam-Zamani^ He died at Bhimbar, on the 
Kashmir frontier, on the morning of October 28th, 1628, in tho 
fifty-ninth year of his age and the twenty-second of his reign. His 
corpse was, according to his own will, interred in the gardeii 
of N6r JahSn, in Lahore, across the R^vi. Title after death 
Jannai Makank 

The coins of Jahfingirand Niir Jahau, fully represented in the 
Museum, are highly interesting. Some have on them inscriptions 
of Persian couplets which are of real beauty and excellence. • 

A gold coin of Jah£ngir, struck at Lahore, has the following 
couplet, composed by Amir-ul-TJmeraAsifJah, whose mausoleum 
stands close by.f 

- U* >5^1 &\Ji» 

** Tb€i kipg Hur-ud-ditt JaMngfr, son of the King Akbar, » 

Has mado the face of gold to shine like the sim and moon.** 

Struck at Lahore, 1016. 

Silver coins struck at Lahore have the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 

«* In the month of Babman, the gold of .Lahore became lamin'oas like the 
moon. 

In reign of the King Mr-ud-dfn, son of the King Akbar. 1019.’* 

Another silver coin struck at the Lahore mint has the in- 
scription: — * 

urp 


Akbar*s mother bore the title Maryam Makani 
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** Throiigk tlie iiatnft of the King Jahdngir, son of the King Akbar, 
May the ooia of Lahore ever remain bright!” 1026. 

A rupees also' struck at Lahore, has the following couplet in- 

scribed oa it : — 

, JjO 'CSAiA Ij 

** So long as the sky continues to revolve, 

May the coin of Lahore be current in the world in the name of tlie 
king Jahangir ? ” JO 17.^ 

•, - # 

The following silver coin of the Agra mint, in the Museum, is 

interesting : — 

** The king, the asylum of the world, Ndr-ud-din Jahdngir, son of 
the King Akbar, 

Stamped this coin in the city of Agra,” 

Another coin of the Agra mint has the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 

aIc* 

* * The coin of Agra was endowed with beauty of gold. 14, 

Through King JaMngir, son of the King Akbar, 1028.” 


« Mr, Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, mentions the 
following silver coins of Jahdngfr, struck in the Lahore mint ; but they are not 
in the Museum 

f5C-d 

5l&> 

“ In the month of Isfandarmuz, this coin w'as struck on gold at Lahore, 
By the monarch of the people, Jahangir, son of the King Akbar,” 

Jia 

In the month of Tir, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore, 

The asylum of faith, King Jahdngfr, son of the King Akbar. ’ 

fJIa ^3 1 a Im5 A 

In the month of Urdi Bahisht, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore. 
The monarch of the age, King Jahdngir, son of the King Akbar,” 

! ... tsiiy jjis j^ysS jj jii 

*Us .C.S ^ 

In the month of Farwardm the gold of Lahore became an object 
of Jealousy to the luminous moon. 

Through the light of the coin of King Jahangir, son of the King 

';^,;Akbar,” 
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The following silver coin of the Lahore mint was struik in 
the name of Niir JahSn, the king’s favourite consort 

■<• By order of the Bang Jahingfr, gold received a hoodred-fold addi- 

tional value, 

Tliroitgli the name of NAr Jahin, the Chief 'Consort 
Year of accession 20 ; struck at Lahore, 103o?’ 


€,^S hih 
Jahdn. 


A rupee of the Candahar mint has the following inscription : 

Un ^Uls» ^ 

** The coin of Candahar became delightful 


Through King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar,” 1026, 

Shahdb-ud-din Muhammad Shah Jabdn, surnamed Sahib 
Qiran-i-Sdni. Born at Lahore on 30th Eabi-ul-awal 1000 A. H.— 
(5th January 1592 A. D.), by the daughter of Ude Singh, son of 
Raia Maldeo, Rana of Marwdr. commonly known as Jagat Gosdin. 
Died in the palace of Agra on 21st January. 1066. and was buried 
close to his favourite consort, Mumtiz Mahal, niece of the cele- 
brated Nur Jah4n, and daughter of Asif Jah, lu the mauso- 
ieum now known as the Taj of Agra. He died aged seve^y- 
four years, and bad reigned thirty years. Title after death, Ftr- 
daus Ashiatii Ala Ilazrat, 


There are in the Museum several silver coins of Shdh Jahfin 
struck in the Lahore Mint. Some of these bear the inscription 

111* V*^ln- -1 1 ^ 1 .1 ^ 

» The second lord of Constellation Shahab-ud-dfn Muhammad Shtt lahdn, 
Badshah-i-Ghazi. Struck in Lahore, the Dar-vl-SAt^nat ” 

On the reverse is the Kalinia, and in the margin are the 
names of the four Khalifa. 

As> ^ ^ ^ < 3 '^- 

- By the truth of AbiBakr. the justice of Umar, the modesty of l&man, and 

the karuing of Ali3’» ^ 

' Ther6 at© s6V6i'al .coins of Jahfo lo the Iiahore Muse- 

um struck in the mints of Delhi. Agra, Patna. Burhdnpur. Ahmad- 
abad and MulUtn. There are also some Nisar ^1*3 coins of Shah 


Jahdn struck in 1066 A. H. 

7 -Aursnc Mwhamnutd Muhif-nd-dln Aumngzeb AJamgh’.—BoTn 22nd 
z^bAlimsirf' October, 16 18 . near Gujrat, (Deccan) son of Mumtaz Mahal. Died 
eVhe attributsof each of the four successors of Muhammad is described. 
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on Friday, the iflst February, 1707, in his camp at Ahinadnagar, 
near .Daulatabad, aged ninety lunar years and fourteen days, hav- 
ing reigned fifty years, and wasi in> pursuance of his own will,* 
buried in the precincts of the mausoleum of Shdh Zen-ud-dia, 
three kos from I^ulatabad. Title alter death, Ala Ehakani EhtM 
Makard. 

The following couplet, composed by Mir Abul Baki, known 
fey the poetical name of Sahbai, was struck on Aurangzeb’s gold 
coin, of which there are specimens in the Museum • 

aL& 45 X-o 

** Tbe King Aumugzeb-AIamgfjr 
Struck gold coia in^tlie world like the* lumiaous sue*” 

For silver cchb, the word jBadr ‘‘Sun ” was ebaisged 
to MeAr ** Moob, ** the remaining * part o£ the inscription 
being allowed to stand* . 

There are silver coins of Anrangzeb- in tho Museum struck 
at L^ihore in the fourth year of accession. 

Some of the coins struck ia Multin bear the following in- 
scription : — 

distil Ip* J wMap^ 

un 

dext jj-acyt» 

•‘lAbui MEssaffiir Mebj-ad-diE MuliaiEBiad Aurangiseb Babadur Alaragir, Bad- 
sbab-i-Gbasd— IC^. 

Strack ia Maltjui, tbe capifed* iatbe fissfe year of tbe auspicioEs reige.” 

Qutab-ud-din Muhammad Muazzam Shdh Alam Bahadur Shah- 8.— S b & b 
Bora 161^, ia the Deccan ; died at Lahore, oa 19th Pebmaryy 
1712, ia the seventy first lunar year of his age and the fifth of his 
leign. His body was conveyed to Delhi, where it was buried 
within the precincts of the mausoleum of the saint Qutab-ud-din. 

Title after death, JC&tiZrf if 

His coin, struck at Lahore, bears the following inscription : 

HI1 — fiUadh 

' '<wyAj»«o 

“ Xhe coin of Sbab Alam Badshah-i'Ghazi, 1119. 

Struck in Lahore^ the Dar-ul-Saltanat, in the first year of 
sEspicioas teign.** '' ' ' 

^ Ma-Asin Alam^, page f22. 
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There are coins of Delhi, Multan, Lucknow, Sirhabd, Azima* 
bad, Peshawar and Surat. 

dir^Shfh Muhammad Moz-ud-din Jah&idSr Sh£h. Bom, 160(}, in the 

Deccan ; died, 1713, and was buried in the precincts of the mauso- 
leum of Humaydn. Title after death, KkuCd Arumgah, 

The following coins of this Emperor are in the Museum : — 

wfr 

,AiA&J^{4 «T*y«6 

The victorioBS Emperor Jahlmldr Shih, the faliant^ 

Pat his stamp on the snn and moon thronghont the world, 1I2€ 

' Struck in Sh4h Jahaaahad, the capital, in the first year of - the 
aisspkicms reign.** 

( 2 ) ^ 

IVp 

L* u s tmt, .Asxl .mO t n ■i. t i Kl ^i 

“ The victorious Emperor Jahtodir Shih, the valisBt, 

Struck coin in the world Hk® the sun and moon, IIM. 

Struck in the Dar^al-Snitanat of Lahore, in the first year of tll«^ 

auspicious reign.” 

^3) aU>dli *Jji 

tin* 

eraji-6' 

**■ The emperor of the world, Jahladlr Shih, 

Struck coin cm gold like the Sahib Qtran, 1124 
Struck at Shih dahinabad, the capital, -In l^e firs^ yi»r of the 
auspicioua reign.” 

10,— Par- Muhammad Farukh Siyar. Bom 1686; died 1719 after »i 
rukhSiyar. j-gign of six years and four montiis. Buried in the sepulchre of 
Humaydn. Title after death, <S%aAi<lt Afahrum. 

His coins, struck at Lahore, bear the following inscription : — 

^ J.) X.9 

Ht** 

t* 

** Fsttakh SIjrsr, the HKHUttch ol the land and sea. 

Pot hla atamp OB eSver and gold, through the grace of God, 112S. 
Struck in Lahore, the Dar al-^ultanat, in the aecond year of the 
auapidoas reign.” 

There are coins, strack in Kashmir, Murshadabad, called 
Khujieia Bmj/ad, {ot auspices origin); Shfihya- 
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nabad called tbe DaiMd-Khild/at ; Akbarabad, called 

MumMr-iO-Mulk — a * oi Mustahir-vl~KhMf<a 

.AiXeJi yia— /•(the seat of the Empire) ; Burhanpur, called Dar~ul- 
Sarur (the place of joy) ; Azimabad; Bareilly ; and Mul* 

tao, called Dartd-Atnan (or the house of peace), Arcot and Etawa. 

Shams-ud-din AbulBarakit Rafi-ul-Daraj&t. Died 1718. Bu- 
ried in the mausoleum of Humaydn. 

The following coin, struck by thk Emperor at Lahore, is in 
the Museum : — 

llfl 


n— u»fi. 

nl-DarjSt. - 


Rafi-al-Darjit, the monarch of land and sea, 

Strnck coin in India vith thonsands of blessings, 1131. 

Struck at Lahore, tbe Dar-ul-Snltanat, in the first year of tbe reign.” 


There are also coins of Multan and Shdh Jahdnabad struck by 
this Emperor. 

Rafi-ud-DanIa Shih Jahdn II. Died 1718. Buried in the 12 .— Rafi- 
mausoleum of Humayiia. Struck coin in Lahore with the fol- "d-Oanla. 
lowing inscription : — 

llfl al&ol} 

''‘Theanapicioascomof thevaliantking,8h£h Jahin, 1131(1718 A. D.) 

Struck at Lahore, the Oar nl-Soltanat, in the first year of the 

• attspioiooe reign.”' 

AbulEatahjRoashanAkhtar, Nfisir-ud-dln Muhammad Sbdb. 13 .— Mn- 

Born 5 th August 1702 A.D., iu tbe neighbourhood of Ghazni, son 
of Maryam Makani. Died at Delhi, on the morning of the I4tb 
j|.pril, 1748, in the thirty-first year of his reign and forty-sixth 
year of his age. Buried in the precincts of the mausoleum of 
Niz4m-ud-din, Delhi Title after death, jRir<2aits ArdsnflfdA. The 
coins stnick by this Emperor in the Lahore mint, bear the follow- 
ing inscription : — • . 

lln*-— *^d4 *1* X» 

*r^J^ 

** The f originate coin of Muhammad Sb4h, the iraliant king,*”* 1132* 

Struck at Lahore, the Bar-ul* Sultana^ in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

There are numerous coins of this Emperor struck in the mints 
of Multln, Akbarabad, Shabjahlnabad, Peshawar, Surat, Akbtar 
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Na^, (Oudh)v Arcot, Murshedabad, BiureilJy, Farukfeabad, Benares 
^lled Muhammadabad, ^awa and Barbanpur. staled tbe 
vl-Sar&r (or the house of joy)- 

M<^hki--iid-dfn Abul N^ir Ahmad Shah. Bbrn 1727. Died 
1775 ; buried at Qodam Bastd in the environs of Itelhi, His 
coins struck at Lahore, bear the follotring inscription r — 

iiT-i-1-^^ lAckl 

The forlinnate coin ot Ahmad Shah, Bahadur, the- valiant king: 

A. H. lldR 

Stmck at lAhore, the cartel, u» the first yea* o£ the aospicious'- 
reign.”" 

Abttl 'Adi ’Az-ud-din Muhammad Alamgir IL Born 1687 ;; 
^ed 11th November, 17&9, at the age of seventy-three ; buried in. 
the sepulchre of Hdmayun, He struck coins beariug the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

Wv*^ 

“ The king ’Aeiz-ud-din 'AUmgir, 

Struck coin in tbe-saven dimes, like the lumtsous sun. and moon, I170t‘* 

The fbllowtng square gold coin was struck at Delhi :— 

Cint . — 

^ ,jua Ob) 

JRev . — 

dJJl ,#Ul » • 

Mar^n — 

. *'« The lortimate cohi of Abal ’'Adi ’AaiaS'tsd-din Mahammad Aiaiii^i^ 

Badshih-t-Ghaza, 

■ Stmck at Shah Jabanahad, the ca|»tal ia the fear 2;** 

’ There la no God, but God. and Mnhamiaad is the Pro|iliel of God.®** 
— ** By the truth of Abu Bakr, the justice of 0isi«, Ute meiesty ot 
" Uamaa, aad the leanuE^ of Als*^ 

The following coin was struck at Lahore : — 

IW — 

iVewl- r*-« 

“ The fortunate coin of Alasu^r Badshah-I*Ghaa— 1100. ^ / 

■ ' Struck at Iiahoce, the Bar-nl-Snltanatg .in the first year of the- • 

auspidous mgu.” 

■ AU Gauhat ShSb Alam IL Bom 1727 at Allahabad ; died 
1807, at the age of eighty-one ; buried at Qutab, Delhi. Title 
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after death, Firdatis MwnzU. He struck coia bearing the follow- 
ing inscription ; — 

-.^1 MKiiOite ji ,X>* 

al&vSli al& ^U». 

*•* The shad.'OW of Ood*s mercy, the Defender of the religion of M nhammadj' 

Sh&h Alam, the ' king, put his stamp on the seven oTimes.” 

Aaother coia has the following inscription : — 

,3 1 if ^ <» y i»-« 0 Lo (jSCwOi 

Alt? 

«* Shih Alam, the king. Defender of the religion of Muhammad, 

Through the grace of God struck coin like that of Sahib Qiran,” 

Abnl Nasr Muin-ad-din Akbar Shah IL Born 1759. Died n.— Akbar 

Q| '1L 

1821, at the age of sixty-two, buried in the precincts of the ’ 
mausoleum of Qutb-ud-dm. Title after death, Arsh Ardmgdh. 

He struck coin bearing the following inscription : — 

»>Xca.t fX»»6 ul|} 

“ The fortunate coin of the lord of second constellation, Muham- 
mad Akbar, Badshdh-hGhazi. 

Struck at Sh£h Jahanabad, the Darulkhildfat, in the drat year of 
the auspicious reign.” 

THE COIHS OF NADIR SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

The Museum possesses some very interesting coins of the 
Afghan Kings. Notable among these are the coins of Nadir ShSh 
and his successors. 

The gold coins of Nadir Shdh have the following inscription. ^ 1.— Na dir 
He struck this coin after the battle of KarnaL 

l»«o ^if&LsSa ^;a3o»A*^ ^ 4i»!ii,"'%iiWilb " 

IldA oU) 

The king of kings, the lord of constellation, 

Is Nadir, the head of the kings of the world. 

May God prolong his reign! Struck at Bhakkar, 11S8.” 

Another coin has the following inscription : — 

** The coins of Nadir of Persia, the asylum of the world. 

Have proclaimed Ms empire throughout the world. 

What is past is best !” 
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There are coias struck by this king in Delhi, Peshsiwar, Isphi- 
haa and Tabrez.* 

2.— Ahmad Ahmad Shah Durrani struck coins at Lahore, bearing the 

riaL ^ following inscription ; — 

alasOb OoiSkb OJla 

aUill gyl j\ Jj y X.C 

Bjr tiie coirnnantlof God, the iiiscru table, Ahmed, the ktag, 

Struck coin on silver and gold from the bottom of the sea to the 
height of the moon. 

Struck at Lahore, the Dar-uI-Suitaiiat, la the drat year of the 
auspicious reign. 

The pearl of the age, Ahmed Shsh, the king.*’ 

There are coins struck by this king iii Muitao, Delhi, Sirhiud, 
Kashmir, Bhakkar, Bareilly and Dera. 

a.— Tymiir The following coins of Tymur Shah, son and successor of 

SImh. Ahmad Shilh Durrani, are in the Museum : — 

** By the command of God and the Prophet of the people, 

The coin of Tymur Shah became current in the world, 1171. 

Struck at Lahore, the Dar-ul-SuItanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

Another coin has the following inscription : — 

jjpsk jt dip! 

*l4s x«. jisB j! Ij 

Heaven has borrowed gold and sliver from the sun and moon, 

That the coin of Tymiir Shah be struck on ita face, |•305.*'t 

In the coins of Tymur Shfih, Candahar is styled Ai^kraf-td- 
Bilad4^Ahmad Skald aJLJ! 4*3^1 nieauiog ‘ the 

noblest of the towns of Ahmad Shfih,^ 

4,_Sli£fi. Shahzarafin, the , son and successor' of Tymiir Shah, struck 
amais, coins at Peshawar bearing the following inscription : — 

^ For further accounts of the coins of Kadir Shah, see my Ilkior^ of ike 
Fmijdb^ pages 196 and 202. 

+ The following was the inscription of Tymur Shalrs seal i— 

jftSUl 

‘‘ Through the grace of God the kingdom of Tyiudr Shall 
Became conspicuous in the world.” 

"^Idc my History of (he Pojfdbf page 289. 
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jS) <— IiAjA 

A 

ts. 'fiiyoijgii tiie grace of God, the Lord of both worlds, 

Coin became current in State in the name of Shdh Zamdn- 
Struck at Peshawar In the eighth year of the auspicious reign.” 8. 

A coin struck at Herat bears the following inscription : — 

^b&Ujs JJ ^3^ 

If’lp J 

By She command of God, Zam^ Shah, the king of kings. 

Struck coin on gold in all directions. 

Struck at Herat, the Bar-ul-Sultanat, 1214.” 

Mahmiid Shah, the elder brother of Sh^h Zaman, on ascending 
the throne of Cabul, stamped coin of which ‘the following, struck 
at Herat, is in the Museum : — 

OUlO 

f|^!v 

Mahmdd Shah, the king, conqueror of the world, 

Struck coin on gold by the command of God. 

Struck at Herat, tho Bar-ul-Sultanat, in 1217.” 

Shiija-nl-Mulk, the own brother of Shdh Zaman (their mother 
was a Eusufzai lady), on ascending the throne, struck coin bearing 
the foilowng inscription ; — 

** The king the disciple of the Paith, Shah Shuja-ul-MuIk, . 

Struck coin on silver and gold like the luminous sun and moon. 
Struck at Peshawar in tho third year of accession,” 

A coin struck by Sh4h Shuja in Kashmir has the following 
inscription:— 

J ji 

^1*1 ji j «U» g^Ss als» 

" By the grace of God Shah Shnja-nl-Mulk, the king of the land 

and sea, , ■ ■ ■ 

Struck coin on silver and gold. 

Struck at Kashmir in the year, 1219 A. H, and the second year of 


5— M a h - 
mdd Shah. 


S.—Shu j a- 
ulMulk, 
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7. — Ay^'b 
Sbah. 


Ayfib Shah, a younger brother of Shuja-ul-Mulk, who was 
installed on the throne of Cabul by the Barakzai Sardar, Muham- 
mad Azi'm Khan,* stamped coin of which the following specimen, 


struck ia Peshawar, is in the Museum : — 


■ali9 iXfe> aL« ^ 

V 

** The sun and moon gained their splendour in the world, 
Through tlie brilliancy of the rays of the coin of Ayub Shah. 
Struck at Peshawar in the seventh -year of accession/’ 


The Mu.seiini possesses a treasure of other coins, sucli as coins 
of the Sikh time ; Persian coins ; Central Asian coins ; Russian 
coins; coins of Native States, namely, Nepal, Patiala, Nabha, 
Alwar, Bahawalpur,Chamba, Jhind, Maler Kotla, Jaipur ; also coins 
of the Lucknow Kings; English coins ; Italian coins ; French coins ; 
European coins ; American coins ; Parthian coins ; Burmese coins 
and Chinese coins. 


^ Vkk my History of the Fmijdhi pages 4G0 aud 4S4. 


Tlie Emh 




